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| Created by the Blo 


New York 


usemakers of Fifth Ave. 


LILLE combines georgette cre ’ 
and satin of the same color. T \ 
smart Robspierre revers and a 
wide back panel are of the satin 
with enerous collar of Hud- 
son S Be It comes in French } 
blue, and white. 


LE MILITAIRE is of georgette crepe with 
narrow silk braid arranged in true military 
effect. The satin-covered buttons are held in 
lace by the braid trimming. Overseas Blue, 
este or navy with navy biue braid and but- 
tons. Also flesh with white braid and buttons. 


She Blousemakers 


ALINCOURT is of French blue georgette crepe with 
revers and vest of delicate gre 
distinctive collar, its very smart sleeves and the buttons 
which trim the front are of natural grey squirrel. 


Satin meteor. 


Five models from the 


Holiday Collection 
of 
The Town Blouse 


Fur trimmed blouses are 
unquestionably the fea- 
ture of the mid-winter 
season. 


Each month the Blouse- 
makers introduce in the 
latest “Town Blouse” 
models every authentic 
blouse fashion in a variety 
of design. 


The Label shown below is 
your assurance of blouse 
satisfaction. 

Write directly to the BLOUSE- 
MAKERS for the name of your 
local dealer. 


heTOWN BLOVSE 
The 


NEW YORK 


630 Fifth Ave. New York 


LORRAINE is one of the very smartest 
simple soft blouses showing a becoming 
use. af the high collar. ~ Of delicate 
cloud blue crepe de chine, it is knife- 
plaited at the shoulder and _ trimmed 
with pin tucks, hand-made arrow heads 
and a band of Kolinsky squirrel. 


~ 


LE CATEAU is universally becoming with its 
retty white satin square collar vedged with 
adger fur. The blouse itself is of pin tucked 

georgette crepe, the satin note repeated in the 

cuffs and string tie» It is shown in either 
white or flesh. 


Harper’s Bazar, December, 1918, Vol. LIII, No. 12. 
40th St., New York. N. Y.. by International Magazine Company. 
rice $3. 00. 
New York, N. Y., under the act of March 5rd, 
class matter is pending at the post office at Atlan 
Los Angeles, Cal.. San Francisco, Cal. 


Entered as second-class matter May «th, 


Published monthly at 119 W. 2 


Yearly sunscription 


at the post office at 


1879. Application for entry 23 second- 


Ga., Boston, Mass., Chicago, IIL, 
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Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 
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Philippine Hand-made 
Lingerie Underwear 


AT JANUARY 
SALE PRICES 


For Women and Misses - 


These garments possess all the touches 

of fine handwork and embroidery 

characteristic of the Philippine needle- 
workers. 


ao... 


No. 200—This exquisite hand-made Night- 

gown of fine Nainsook, is a sleeveless model 

with V-neck, elaborately hand embroid- 

ered in Colado design; embroidered 4 95 


e 


back 


No. 202—A hand-made Nightgown, sleeve- 
less model, of fine Nainsook, daintily hand 
scalloped around neck and armhole; 1 85 
ribbon trimmed. 


No. 204—This V-neck model, hand-made | 
Nightgown, is of fine Nainsook; hand scal- | 
loped and embroidered in eyelet de- 2 95 
sign, ribbon trimmed. ° | 


No. 206—A charming hand-made Chemise, 

envelope model, of fine Nainsook, with its 

floral design hand embroidered, and 2 95 


iit Tie embroidered shoulder straps. 
No. 208—Dainty hand-made Chemise, envel- | 
eae \\ \ ope model, of fine Nainsook, exquisitely hand 
embroidered front and back, shell 3 95 
igi square neck model, front and sleeves hand 
Se eee 1: a embroidered in novel bowknot and 3 95 
‘ 
Prompt Delivery Free 
Anywhere in the United States ga 
3 Give useful gifts this Christmas! 
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The models illustrated express 
a pleasing blend of smartness 
and simplicity requisite to the 


seasons decree of Fashion. 


Cupid Hats Have Won a 
Nation Wide Reputation. 


In the leading millinery shop in 
your city you will find an allur- 
ing display of CUPID designs. 


Ask your favorite Modiste 
to show you these models. 
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Help the Government by shopping early! 
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The Glove is a true token of the fastidious manner of the Parisienne. Per- 
fect costuming implies, in fact makes it imperative that the hands be punc- 
tiliously gloved. ‘To the woman who knows the etiquette of dress in its finer 
details, who observes the code and creed of the fashionables, such a gift as a 
box of gloves is always most acceptable. | 

IMPORTED FRENCH KID GLOVES.  Twenty-button length white gloves, filet 
stitched backs, three pearl buttons, $4.50. Elbow length Paris point stitched backs for 
afternoon and evening wear, $3.75. Twelve-button length gloves, filet stitched backs for 
afternoon wear, $3.25. Short length gloves in Arabian brown, mastic, beige champagne, 
cocoa, French gray, taupe, $2.00 to $3.75 ;.in all white, $1.75. French washable glace kid 
gloves in white, delicate and dark champagne shades, also black with white stitching; 
short lengths, only $3.25. 

ARABIAN MOCFRA GLOVES in short lengths and slip-on gauntlets in sand, butternut, 
mocha brown, dark and brush gray, $3.00 to $4.25. 

GAUNTLET GLOVES in French Kid, Biarritz, slip-on and pique sewn. Black, $2.75; 
White, $2.75; Tan, $2.50. Slip-on gauntlets of doeskin, strap or shirred wrists, pique or 
P.X.M. sewn, spear or Paris point stitched backs, $2.75. 

CHAMOISETTE GLOVES in short length, duplex or light weights. “White, mastic, 
champagne, gray and tan, $1.00-$1.50. 

SHOPPING & SERVICE GLOVES. Gauntlet kid gloves with stockinette lining, strap 
wrists. In tan and grays, $5.25. Short length wool gauntlet gloves in gray and khaki, 
fleece lined, $1.50 to $2.25. White chamoisette gauntlets lined in yellow, pique sewn, 
silk stitching, $2.00. 


BONWIT TELLER &,.CO. 
The Specially Shop of Originutions 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Don't mail gifts at the last minute! 
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The intrinsic merit of. 

“Onyx”? 
| reveals itself quickly; there is a definite and appreciable | 
quality appeal which enlists the wearer’s approval and 


‘““Onyx’’ becomes a daily habit. 
Sold by Prominent Dealers and identified by the Trade Mark 


Emery & Beers Company Inc. 


‘ | Sole Owners of “Onyx” and Wholesale Distributors 


Let Jane Jarvis shop for you! 


She Wears Onyx” 


wx Wears — 
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Reg. U.S.Pat. Office 


Black and White Silk, Embroidered 
and Clocked, in Self and Contra colors. 
Lace ankle Black, White and all colors. 
Also plain Black, White and lead- 
ing shades for Men and Women. 


x 


‘Bees 


Shop early and ship early! 
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Superfine Sma Car | 


C 


HAT no single producer can build 
motor cars to meet every require- 
ment—that none had even attempted 

: : to supply the demand for a thor- 

oughly high-grade smal! car—this was 
the Templar incentive. | | 
The Sportette conforms minutely to that 
ideal. It is.roomy, small, four-passenger sport 
model. It ‘gives each passenger generous leg 
room and a separate door to make it easy to 
get in or out without disturbance.’ And there 
is ample aisleway between the front seats. It 
is a car of beauty, of utmost convenience, of 
truest economy. 


Proes f. 6. Cleveland 
e Five Passenger Touring $2185 Four Passenger Victoria klite $2285 
Four Passenger Sportette S2185 Two Pass. Touring Roadster $2385 


Five Passenger Sedan $3285 


| The Templar Motors Corporation 
“. 2900 Halstead Street, Lakewood ' 
Cleveland. Ohio 


Templar 
lop-Valve 
Motor 


Lhe Sportette 


Shop eariy from the suggestions ‘on pp. 59-65! 
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1. Electric coffee percolator urn 
set, Colonial design, heavily nickel 
lated on copper.  Percolator 
equipped with 6 ft. of cord, safety 
plug. 9 cup capacity. Set $37.48 


2. Electric toaster, heavily nickel 
plated. Toasts two. pieces at one 
time. 44 


3. Alcohol tea kettle, tilting style. 
ITeavily nickel plated on copper. 
$7.78 


4. Candle base metallized in old 
gold with polychrome decoration. 
Candle 1% inches in diameter. 
15 inches. high: $4.74 


5. Butter or lemon set 
consisting of glass dish with ~ 
deposit and sterling- silver fork. 

gray case. $3. 96 


6. Set of six oa knives with 
sterling silver handles non- 
tarnishable nickel Wades. In gray 
case. $4.69 


Solid mahogany desk clock. 8- 
lever movement. inches 
high, 8 inches wide. $4.69 


&. Sterling shove candlesticks, good 


weight, highly polished, octagonal - 


shape, 7 inches tall. 11.19 pair 


More 


Boudoir lamp, Colonial style 
of ‘genuine mahogany, 15 inches 
high. Shade of fancy printed silk. 
Complete for attaching, go watt 
Tungsten bulb. $5.24 


10. Spode Movia design American 
porcelain dinner set, 100 plteres. 
(Open stock.) 33.24 


St. Regis design American 
porcelain dinner set, 100 pieces. 


(Open stock.) 


12. 13-piece Madcira luncheon set 
of fine quality round thread linen 
hand scalloped and hand embroi- 
dered. 6 six-inch doylies; 6 10-inch 
doylies, center-piece, 
neatly boxed. $5.29 set 


hand scalloped and 
Aaa embroidered guest towel of 
fine quality huck. 1.89 


14. Tea or luncheon napkins, 
inch size, hand scalloped and hand 
embroidered. $8.69 doz. 


Yan 


4 


15. Comfortable lounge chair covered in 


denim, loose cushion seat. 


57-7 
16. Red enameled decorated mufin stand ith 


scoop trays. 


i. 
17. Solid mahogany tea wagon with removable 


glass tray, 4 rubber tired wheels. 


18. Grandfather hall clock, birch case, mahogany 
finish, good movement. ... . a 


24 


NEW YORK 


$32.25 


HERALD SQUARE 


— 


9 Every gift can be found in these advertising pages! 
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WILSNAPS_ 


—snap with a will! 


» 


pede Wilsnaps together between 
your fingers and you feel the firm 
action of the Wilsnap spring. 


Unsnap Wilsnaps, and the same 
elastic Wilsnap spring releases with- 
out Coaxing. 


No matter what materials you sew 
them on—sheer or heavy —Wilsnaps 
positively w// snap and stay snapped. 


All sizes for all needs on the unmis- 
takable Wilsnap orange colored card. 

Wilsnaps—always Wilsnaps 
wherever snap fasteners are used. 


Always will snap 
THE WILSON FASTENER COMPANY 
117 East St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


“ 


“Red Cross provides the mother touch which makes 
er fighting men. Foin!” 


your out of town gifts mailed before December rth! 10 
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| 7H Nut bowl. Mahogany finished. 6 metal picks and 
nut cracker. Complete...... 
4 = “Priscilla” Electric Flat iron. 6 lbs. Fully 
comps. Alternating or direct current. 110 
4 Tray. 11 in. x 17 in. Printed back covered with 
4 glass. Frame in ebony finish. .........$2. 
| Gimbels New Kind of House- 
furnishings Store—Fifth Floor 
2 Demands Fractical Gifts 
at 
Fibre Silk Couch Cover. ....-+2e20e+-$12.28 Candle Stand, solid mahogany. 48 inches tall. 
Color combinations: Brown, Blue, Rose, Green. Beautifully finished 
hand painted with noségay. Coingoldlines .$3.75 Velours 
Cheese and Cracker Set. 7 pieces. American 8 ft. long # 50 in. wide. 
Pottery “‘Log’”’ for Flowers, 12 in. long. . .$1.75 > berry, Brow 
Fifth Floor | Gim imbels—Sixth Floor 
wer 
SI Sood Sunni Good S Pri 
horoughly Sood ood tule; mall Prices 
Book Case, 44 in. long, 46 in. high.. . .$51.00 Console Mahogany Table and Mirror, 18 in. wide, 32 in. eee 
...-. $39.50 Console, 42 in. long, 14% in. deep, 32 in. high.. . $55 
Tapestry covered, loose cushion seat, " Mahogany feet. . | : Hall Arm Chair, Mahogany, cane seat..... a ee  & a a 


Knitting Stand, Solid Mahogany.......... $2300 
Sewing Stand, Solid Mahogany........ 00 s,0-« oe No. Small Table, Mahogany, 16 in. top, 24 in. high 
“‘Martha Washington’”’ Sewing Table, Solid ‘Moki . $17.00 No. 2: ‘‘Wallace Nutting’ Iron Candle Stand... 
Candle Stick Brass. 
Gimbels—Seventh Floor. 


Gimbels—Seventh Floor 


5 
1: Hall Side Chair, Mahogany, cane seat........... 
4 


rtisements—so shop here? 


11 The Bazar guarantees 4 
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VERYWHERE that well-dressed women congregate — 

at Sherry’s, the Ritz, for luncheon, tea or war-work, it 
is unmistakably demonstrated that this is a silk season. 
There is the all-day dress of Pussy Willow Satin, simply 
fashioned in accord with war-time conservatism, but dis- 
playing the exquisite sheen of this satin and its subtle 
draping possibilities. Of course the fur wrap is lined in 


Mallinson’s Pussy Willow Silk, that superior quality silk 
| which is guaranteed to give you two seasons’ wear. You'll 
be sure of the genuine Mallinson’s Pussy Willow if you 
see the name on the selvage. Then there's the suit of Satin 
Duvetyn, the clever, new, reversible silk with the rich lustre 
of satin and a fuzzy soft duvetyn on the reverse, a silk 
that tailors like wool and has warmth without weight. 


H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc. . 


“The N 
MADISON AVENUE - 3Ist STREET 


ew Silks First” | 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Government says—‘‘Shop Early!’ 
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“Oh, Mommie, it's so pretty!” 


ROWN-UP girls like Vari Raalte “Niagara Maid” Silk Underwear for the same 
reason—its dainty loveliness is a daily pleasure and delight. Its fine, firm materia] 
far outlasts ordinary silk garments and holds its shapely lines through many launder- 
Trimmings and ribbons wash perfectly too, and the soft, lovely pink never 

needs renewing. For sale at all good stores. 


Niagara Silk Mills, Fifth Avenue at 16th Street, N. Y. C. If you do not find them at your 


dealer's, send us his name a 


Makers of Van Raalte “Niagara Maid” Silk Gloves and Silk Hosiery we will see that you are supplied 


| . ‘3 Help freight congestion on the railroads by shopping now! 
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For Christmas Buy a 


Russian Wolf Hound Puppy 


THIS IS THE YEAR |F* 

to GIVE A DOG - ————— 

for CHRISTMAS CHOW LORD 


CHOLMONDELEY 
tocratic Dog of 
tcratic Dogo CHOWS. Tre most fa 
Saad \oulte OGS are the last word in fashion— mous show 
gree. A wonder- very smart and correct and all d a a 
ful opportunity. that sort of thing. But even if eae dog im s\mer- 
Write at —e they were not, you couldn't possibly | THE ADAMSTON ica has re- 
— yee find a present that would make such KENNELS cently sired 
fos eal. ote with everybody as an intelligent some wonder- 
GRANT STAR KENNELS Frank F. Dole, Director of the ve him to the man or woman whose Mourt Vernon ful puppies. - 
597 Flatbush Avenue P boy is “over there’”—he’ll supply a com- New York Send for Cir- 
: 2259-J Flatbush Brooklyn, New York dogs for 35 years. His experi Panionship that will never fail. , . culars and 
ence is freely at your disposal Give him to the member of your fam- Telephone 2458 Stud Cards. 
PEK INGESE ily or friend who needs exercise—he's 
always ready for a walk—always a reason for walking. 
Two male puppies, five months Give him to the invalid who can’t go out—he’ll never weary in : 
devotion, no matter how querulous or pernickety the sick one may Boston Terriers 
intelligent Strong and be. And he'll learn to fetch and carry and anticipate all-kinds of By the celebrate 
Hardy. An_ ideal gift for wants. ; FASCINA TION 
Give him to the children—he’ll teach them the kindness and con- ALK. 107202 
Pp Finest head expression of 
MRS. ALFRED V. GUIDET sideration and fair play that you want them to have. He'll enter _ | any dog in the country. Prices, 
Maple Avenue, Sea Gate, New York Harbor, N. Y. into every game—into every sport—and he'll guard your boy or girl eee ee 
jealously as you would yourse ion't deny the youngster MASSASOIT KENNELS 
a dog—he'll be a happy memory of childhood all through life. ' [Box 195, Springfield, Mass. 


English Bull Dogs 
For 15 years I have madea 


And a dog is such an easy present to buy... Here are the dogs— 


Give him to anybody who hasn't a dog already. 


MELITA KENNE 


(Registered) 


— picture show 
are the best in the world—and the Harper’s Bazar Dog Man to help you a a 
orate” Tn get them. All of Frank F. Dole’s thirty-five years’ experience in ported and . 
ee breeding and buying is yours for the asking—it is part of the service oie. a 
My Own Breeding of a great modern magazine. tion guaranteed. 
mr mB ccna Mr. Dole can still get you a dog for Christmas—it isn’t too late. rg oN 
P.O. Box 8. Bayville, NY. Write him special delivery or send him a night letter, telling him Pree. 
what you want, and he will not only get the dog in double- quick _ 3805 Lindell Av. wae wee 
time, but he will personally see it shipped to you. Give a dog this a ai cane 


914 West Crockett Street 4 
Seattle, Washington To get ar ‘toh of dogs, you have only to get in touch with : | , ADs 
America of the FRANK F. DOLE “4 
pure, ancient type Director of Harper’s Bazar Dog Department 


LS. | year and have the satisfaction of knowing that you and your gift “uae 


are top-hole. Y an won't be forgotten for years to come—for there’s 
always the dog 


MALTESE 119 West 40th Street + New York City 
porte 
breeding For “Meridale” - Pekingese 

distinctly show their good breeding. Well 

) Puppies Russian Wolf Ho unds The superb dark red Chow Chow = mannered puppies, with the sauciest of airs, 
jan, BALOO BRERETON = ready for new homes. Choice of reds, buis- 

Nothing The most successful breeders of Borzois 2 oe a." matrons for sale. 
Sample of stock. under ‘ (Russian Wolf Hounds) in America. Reg- Andrew Morison, Esq.,,Owner = Gobi’’ (at stud $25) and other winners of 
| $100. This istered puppies and grown stock for sale. ae é' — the “‘Blue.’” Purchases shipped to any part of 

tese in America. en cts , the undersigned. Sen r rms an = 

CROW'S NEST s. Meter) reat Neck Sta., 
- Titusville New Jersey John J. Greene, BRONXVILLE, N.Y. E . Gr. Neck 


The Dog of 
and ¢ 
stock 


St. 
789 Worcester St., Wellesiey. 
Tel. Wei Nealew 


POLICE DOGS 


Doberman Pinscher 
the Day 


For Sale: Puppies 
bred only from Im 


Marychel Kennels 


Boston Terriers 


AIREDALES have Some good New 
J 
A few choice and fashionable breed P O L ICE D O GS ac “Ail lle 


“ham- grown dogs and puppies for bench or Boston Terriers at re- 
companions, Satisfaction guaranteed. for Sale ‘  markable prices. All 
Toy breeds for sale. 


Write us your wants. 
Best value. 


MARATHON KENNELS ' JOSEPH R. MORRIS, Analostan Kennels Grand Central Pet Dog Shop 


Absolutely flat faced quality pups. 2 a 
months old— 
sound and healthy. 
Sired by Cham- 
pion Wee Choo of 
Hydegree and 
lyo Chu‘Jen. Bar- 
| gains considering 
| quality. Some as 
low as $35. Bet- 
ter see them. 


MRS. GEO. KRAEMER, 1355 East 2ist St. 
Phone Midwood 1512 BROOKLYN, N. Y 


PEKINGESE for CHRISTMAS | 


nd 3 


New York City 


Wausau, Wis. Deerfield, Ill. and Annapolis, Md. 603-3rd Avenue 


CHOW CHOWS 
Southwood Kennels, Tiyoli-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y., breeders of the sensa- 
tional puppy Blue Jacket, offer 
several puppies to aia the children 
happy for Christmas wn 
dogs, all of best possible breeding at 
very reasonable prices. 


PEKINGESE 


All ages and colors. Chiefly ‘‘sleeve dogs’’ and 
puppies. Champion bred. Some as low as $25. 
Satisfaction guaranteed and safely shipped any 
where. Send for photographs and descriptions. 


MRS. H. A. BAXTER 


GREAT NECK, L. 1. 
Vanderbilt 1236 Telephone Great Neck 41s 


Telephone 


AT STUD, Brainy, Brawny, 
in the world). Fee $25. Alsop 
request. Also stud card. ABS 


WE OFFER: (1) Healthy, hardy, active, thoroughbred, rolypoly, comical, loving puppies, male, female or unrelated pairs. (2) Grown or partly grown male or female 
dogs or unrelated pair for breeding. (3) A splendid bitch already serve 


sincére dealings and satisfaction. 
Noble, Upstanding INT ERS ATIONAL CHAMPION KOOTENAI CHINOOK (the only American bred international champion Airedale stud 


VIBERT ATREDALE TERRIERS 


‘‘ONE Dog 


Classiest, bravest dog bred. THE popular hepa of the times for home, city, country, auto. IDEAL WITH CHILDREN, 
dependable, TRUSTWORTHY, splendid companion, romping playmate. Matchless watch and stock dog. Endorsed as 
hunter by Roosevelt and Rainey. Keenly intelligent, steadfastly faithful, deeply affectionate and 
true as ste HE ONE PERFECT GIFT FOR BIRTHDAY OR OTHER HOLIDAY. 

VIBERT AIREDALES ARE SPECIALLY SELECTED for brains and brawn ised under 1000 fruit trees, healthy, 
hardy, absolutely free from distemper of which we never had a case. CLASSY/COBBY, UPSTANDING STOCK, thor- 


oughbred, pedigreed, registered, certified. 


The Kind of a Dog They Turn in the Street to Look At be 


by our magnificent stud. We guarantee prompt shipment, safe delivery anywhere on earth, 
WE SHIP TO EVERY STATE IN THE UNION, all over Canada and South America and abroad. 


uppies out of this dog. imply express your bitch to Westen, N. J., she will be bred and returned. Descriptive illustrated booklet and price list on 
OLUTELY LIMITLESS EFERENCES. VIBERT AIREDALE KENNELS, Box 31A, Weston, New Jersey Phone Bound Brook, 397 


Last-minute shopping its unpatriotic 


this year! 14 
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Harper 


THE DEEP PURPLE KENNELS 


3 The most successful prize-winning kennel of Boston Terriers in America 
| 


STON Terriers are the real Ameri- 

can Dogs and make ideal Christmas 
Gifts for either kiddies or grown ups. Splen- 
did lot of puppies for sale just now. 


High-class puppies, from the following 


registered winners, always on hand: 


Lady Lenora Rock-a-Bye Baby 
Rockaway Doll Rockey Dale Girlie 
Noodles Little Girl 


See our exhibit at the leading shows. 


Admission to kennels by appointment 
only. For particulars address: 


S. W. Spencer, Prop. 


Phone Far Rockaway 1107 Lawrence, Long Island, New York 


Central and Lord Avenues 


Wouldn’t You Like a Little ‘ 
SUM CHOW for CHRISTMAS? , , 
mwas? ||| CARMANS PHENYLE || 
i DISINFECTANT P ristmads Winner at the ae 1917 and 1918 
, resents Also ORANGES and SABLES 


HERE is nothing more appropriate 
KENNEL and STABLE SOAP than one of my handsome Collies. 
The dogs I win with are _ dogs I 
: . breed from. Puppies out of Sarsfield 
At All First Class Wishaw Queen for sale. Others from 
Dealers and Kennels equally good breeding from $25 up. 
Phone Farragut 4122. 
PATRICK TULLY, Owner, 


Perfection ‘Chemical Co., Inc. 
New York Address 105 West 3ist St. 


Flushing, :: :: New York 
Champion Win Sum Ming gg 
MRS. EDW. C. WALL | CANINE SPECIALIST 
Offers noted jon. es. Stud to a S. R. Company M. J. DAIR, D. V. S. 
ow approved females 
rticulars on ing . 82 W. Forty-S1xtu St., Nr. 5TH AVE., NEw York, N.Y. 
Beaufort and irvington” Street Bring your dog and cat troubles to me. Office | 
Tel and Dealers in Everything and hospital at above address. In conjunction 
elepnone ols ‘or the Dog. Crates, Books, Collars, with my hospital and boarding kennels which 
SOME DARK RED PUPPIES : Medicines, Dog Food, Leashes, etc. are analy adapted for pe boarders at MRS. O. E. LAKELAND 
BY THE ABOVE FAMOUS Send for sample copy Manhasset, Long Island. “SUMMIT, N. J. : 
FIELD and FANCY Telephones: aso 
Sunnybrae Collie Kennels | Sate Clas: 
VALLEY FARM Otter for puppies ana | CHOW CHOWS, PEKINGESE 
matured stock by the world 
tamed sire, Imported Par- | Aited.ale. Terriers and other Toy Breeds 


Allof the best breeding. Splendid 


Moderate prices. 
Phon 15 Fifth Ave. 
Col. "3975 HENR New York 


Sanford Russian Wolf Hounds 


WHICH CLEANED UP ALL THE 
BIG PRIZES AT NEW YORK 1918 
FOR SALE AT PRICES CONSIS- 
TENT WITH QUALITY 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


bold Prior, the sire of five 

a full of the Parbold, breeds for sale 
edley and Southport ‘ 

Strains. | 35c will send Apply 


tuy booklet on training the 
Collie. ALF DELMONT 
Leeds Kennels Wynnewood, Pa. 


Bloomington, Ill. 
THOROUGH - BRED 


DOGS AT STUD 
PUPPIES FOR SALE | WHITE COLLIES 
BITCHES FOR SALE Milnshaw Kennels _ | The Most Beautiful 
DO | A Toy Pomeranians, Pekingese, 4 Dogs in the World 4 - 
Address Letters N. Y. Brussels Griffons, Toy (white Guardian for the 
nd all ome. Playmate forth 
And How to Feed Basten Terrors and all other 
Dogs can be seen by appotniment merits, and guarantee them for the 
address by the Veterinary examination 
aliowe 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. Jules Ferond, (24 Sixth Ave, | | SHOMONT KENNELS ; 
118 West 31st Street, Tel. Farragut 380 York 
The smartest, bandsoment Nat. reet, New York Monticello, lowa 
cutest dogs on ear at- 
ural COLUMBUS 4162 THOMAS GRISDALE, Prop. 
children, playful, harmless as Boston Terrier Puppies H oO T E L G R I Ss D A L E SCOTTISH TERRIERS 
a kitten and very affection x 
Always full of by. the celebrated winner Seal For Dogs and all Domestic Pets For Sale and at Stud 
puppies are no < 
city back yard, or. crowded Kid These puppies are 132 WEST 65th ST., NEW YORK Best, 
kennels, but on a Kansas handsomely marked and intelligent. We cleanse, comfort and beautify any, and al = Baqually Home in : 
ary are full Of | || good show type, and companion. | From ||| of dogs by washing | | Howe and Stable : 
—— Send io ta stamps for illus- $25 and Up. Boston Terriers, all ages, skilled humane attendants of long experience. City : 
e trated catalog on these popular dogs. for sdle. O. J. OUELLETT No stek WALESCOTT KENNELS 
° Will. shi roval ¢ on onsible Pe ogs taken. Prospective purchasers can be supplie¢ 
355 Salem St. Lawrence, Mass. | with imported or domestic specimens upon reason- |. BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 
HE BROCKWAY KENNEL, Baidwia, Kansas able notice. 


Jane Jarvis will help you shop early! 


Let Bazar Buy a Dog £68) You 
| Mg | 
Ae, 
| 
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Kennel 


in 


Harper's 


is 


Recommended 


of France and Belgium. 


Write today tor Illustrated 
PALISADE KENNELS 


BOX+4 EAST KILLINGLY, CONNECTICUT 


| 


Your BoysFriend~ 
and Readt ly Protector 


AR-TIME 


\V/ E are importers and breeders of the orig- 
inal strain of Alsatian Police Dogs of the 
Vosges Mountains, the popular Chiens de Police 


The Three Best Bred 
,.*... 


Males, sable and white, perfect 
markings. ‘Whelped August 
18th. Sire International Cham- 
pion Knocklavde King Hector. 
Dam Imported Beechwood 
Lady Barbara by Champion Por- 
chester Blue Sal. Best Merle 
bitch in America. Will make 
Show dog of the first rank. 


Beechwood Collie Kennels 
Hammond, New York 


ROBLNHURST NNELS; 

lor sale— 
Young cock- 
er spaniels, 
male and fe- 
male, in red, 
black and 
parti - color. 
All clean, 
healthy 
youngsters from prize winning 
stock that will make fine pets. 


Prices very reasonable. 
Write jor particulars and description 


ROBINHURST KENNELS, Glen Head, Leng Island 


Cocker 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


GLENMANOR - KENNELS 


The property of Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood Hall, Jr. 


Members of the Scottish Terrier Club of erica 
22 GLEN-ROAD WINCHESTER, MASS. 
Tel. 199-M Winchester 


IRISH TERRIERS 
FOR SALE 


Puppies and grown dogs of exceptional 

prize-winning stock. Bae natured, hardy 

all around d town and country. 

Write full particulars regarding pedi-. 
ar 


grees 
MARCUS BRUCKHEIMER, 
2116 Third Avenue, New York City. 


GREAT DANES 
The King of all breeds 
SOME exceptional Great Dane 


puppies for sale. Bred from 
my champion stock. Great Danes 
from my kennel have won the 
highest honors at the leading 
shows. Every purchaser satisfied. 
Write for particulars. Please state 
requirements. 


Charles Ludwig 


St. Albans, Long Island; N. Y. 
Phone Springfield 2180 


friends. 


‘‘ALLIES FIRST 


Out of High Rent Section 
THE UNVARNISHED TRUTH is always told about our stock. 


The correspondent and prospective purchaser—no 
where located—is always assured of best attention, that 
same good stock and service as we would furnish our city 


Ours is a good reputation of long standing, ours is a stock 
of proven merit—and a service of unquestioned difference. 


This all for you to command! 
NEW YORK KEGNELS. 


(Controlled by Clarke, National and Judge— 


All Breeds 


matter 


113 East Sth Street (half-block from 
maker’s), New York 


your service 26 years 


Ye Olde 
ENGLISHE MASTIFFES 
British alike in breeding 
and character, as a guard 
and companion for ladies 
and children he is unex- 
, celled. (Fawn or Brindle 
Puppies from $35.00.) 
Cc. W. DICKINSON, 
Wingfield Kennels 
884 Dufferin St,, Toronto 


ELMVIEW KENNELS 


Police, Army and 
Scout Dogs 


Seven litters of puppies out of 
very best stock in America for 
sale, also a few grown animals. 


Write us for sale sheet 
ELMVIEW KENNELS 
512 Scranton Life Bldg., Scranton, Pa. . 


Kennels at Hempstead Ave. 
St., Hempstead, L. I., Be 
Hempstead 747, and at Elmhurst, Pa. 


Shop easily and early through the Bazar! 


DALMATIANS FOR SALE 


Bench winners — trained 
coachers. 
ribbon stock. 
intelligent and affection- 
ate. Apply to 


F. H. GARBUTT, Agent, 
Thompson, Conn., or 
202 Meeting St., 
Providence, R. 


TOY SPANIELS 


AT STUD the celebrated King Charles 
Spaniel Champion Boy 11. A prize winner 
wherever shown. Sire of winning puppies. . 
Fee reasonable. All colors of Toy Spaniels 
for sale. Address Mrs. Alice Nightengale 
Case, 53 Charles Field Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS: 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for dogs that are 
= run down, thin and unthrifty, 
ith weak, watery eyes, variable ap- 
petite and Vhigh colored urine. almost 
make a dead dog eat. pone 50 cen 160 
Pages on dog training, 10 cen 
Medicine 


The Dent Newbergh, N.Y. Terente, Canada 


JUNGLE PUSSIES (Persian) 
= Sired by Prince Rascal, 
Little 


Pedigrees submitted 
with photographs and 
prices. Orange, black, 
also tortoise-shell. 
Health guaranteed and 
safe shipment from 
American side of river. 
Address W. A. S 


TAEBLER, 


Gananoque, Ont. 


i} The smallest toy dogs in the country, and 


=== === 


PEKINGESE 


vitty. All nd colo 
number im ported 
— in 
Europe west champion 
guar. 
tures. 
Mrs. H. A. Baxter 
Great Neck, L. 
T hone 418 


Aliso 489 Fifth A enue 
Telephones Vanderbilt 


New York 


WHITE TOY POODLES 
Maltese and Chihuahuas 


splendid pets for children. 


Ribbon Stock. If you want a real toy, 
write ‘oR 

HARRY S. PEASTER 


AIREDALE TER RIERS 
and WIREHAIRED FOX TERRIERS 


I am one of the pioneer breeders in this coun- 
try of Airedele Terriers—the most popwiar all- 
around dog. have puppies all ages and 
grown dogs for show or companions. Write me 
for prices “a will surprise you. Satisfaction 
guarante 


ANDREW McCREA, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
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POLICE DOG PUPPIES 


By Champion Imported 
Harry von Nahetal 
NE of greatest 
police dogs ever im- 
ported. Out of the unex- 
celled Mona Lisa of 
Palisades. 
Nothing better bred than 
the above police dog pup- 
pies. Wonderful intelli- 
gence, dispositions and 
stamina. Every purchaser 
satisfied. 
‘All questions answered 
cheerfully 


John W. Welch 
CHERRYCROFT FARM 
Omaha, Nebraska 


KENNELS for PROTECTION 


Puppies- Grown dogs 
Bruno Hoffman 


MEDOR DOG SHOP 


formerly of London, Eng. 


FFERS a 
most attrac- 
tive assortment 
of Canine Thor- 
oughbreds for 
your approval, at 
the miost reason- 
able prices pos- ¥ 
consistent 
with quality. 


Toy Breeds 


Our Specialty 


Won't you consider this an invitation to 
call any time? 

Write us if. you can’t come in; we guar- 
antee to please you. 


MRS. F. V' Prop. 
70 W. 47th St.,.N.Y¥.C. Phone Bryant 6340 


‘ — “MM 
g 
| | | 
| | 
. | 
| | 
il | 
if 
| — White Plains, 
| 
4 
| _ 
eligible for Iegistration. I have puppies || 
Tes and grown dogs always on hand from Blue bs ae 
| 
| 
| : 
3 ; 


ITTLE lovables for baby 
, that partake of his own Jf 


soft prettiness. 
Ascher’s Knit Goods include f 
Bootees, Leggings, weaters, 
Hoods, Mittens, Tocques, Sweater 
Sets,—all made of finest yarns. 
There are also knitted wearables 

of the same superb quality for 
older children, misses and 
women. 


Name of neares dealer sell- 
ing Aascher's Knit Goods 
supplied 


SIMON ASCHER & CO., Inc. 


(Established since 1879) 
362-h Fifth Avenue, New. York 


Is This You? 


Christmas strike 
terror to your busy Soul? 
Are you staggered by the 
problem it presents? Do you 


lie awake nights wondering | 


_ how under the shining canopy 
you can find time to get all 
the = stuff together to make 
everybody “merry” from Aunt 
Susan down? Does Christ- 
mas seem one straw _ too 
many ? 


Cheer Up! Harper’s Bazar 
will save you—time, money, 
physical prostration and un- 
utterable brain fag. 


You have only to clip out 
this announcement, write on 
a sheet of paper the name and 


address of every woman to 
whom you want to give a: 


worth-while gift, and _ the 
word “From” followed by 
your own name and address 
at the. bottom of the page. 
Then enclose three dollars 
for each person you are about 
to make happy, and we will 
see that Harper’s Bazar goes 
to every one on the list for 
a whole year. Furthermore, 
we will send a perfectly nice 
card announcing your gift to 
the lady. Could anything be 
easier ? 


Add to the simplicity of the 
whole thing the fact that you 
are giving her the best maga- 
zine of War Service, Society, 
Fiction and Fashions in exis- 
tence, and you can well feel 


that you are the most efficient — 


first aid to a Merry Christ- 
mas at large to-day. 


Have You All the 


Money You. Want? 


S there any reason why you would 

like to increase your income this 
yearr Is there any pet fad or favor- 
ite war work you would like to put 
a little more money intoP Any per- 
sonal plan you could carry out with 
a little increase in funds? 


Getting your friénds acquainted 
with Harper’s Bazar would not be 
an irksome task, would it, as you 
know the BazarP You find it a 
pleasant companion, a useful friend. 
Introducing it to other women is like 
passing along a congenial, helpful 
acquaintance. And every time you 
get a twelve-times-a-year entrée for 
the Bazar into some home, there is a 
tidy little sum added to your income. 


Some day when you’ve a bit of 
leisure, try -introducing Harper’s 
Bazar to a few women you know. 
The Bazar has most persuasive ways 
and needs little talking on your part 
to gain ita warm welcome. Try it. 
And write to me for details as to how 
well it will pay you to.do this in your 


leisure hours.. 


If, for any reason at all, you would 
like to add to your income, I believe 
it will interest you greatly to know 
what can be done with Harper’s 
Bazar. Write to me personally and 
let us have a little talk on paper 
about how we can work this thing 
out to our mutual pleasure and 
profit. 


Address: 


Miss Theresa Edgarton Hopewell 


Associate Editor, Harper’s Bazar 


119 West 40th St., $3 New York 
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FIFTH AVENUE 
WAIST ©. 


366 FIFTH AVENUE -N.LY 


Christmas Blouses 


(Sold by Mail Cnly) 


No. 46—Novelty Voile Blouse with tucked 
estee, collar and cuffs. Colors are White com- 
bined with Blue, Rose, Nile Green or Lavender. 
Trimmings of Pearl buttons and $3 95 
Diack riblbots BOW. 


Sizes 34 to 44 bust measure. 
Mail or Phone Orders- Promptly Filled 


Send for Illustrated Waist Catalog 20 


We offer waist values of an exceptional character, 
and cheerfully refund your money if the waists are 
hot in every way up to your expectations. 


Phone Greeley 2889 
Parcel Post Prepaid in U. S. only 


Her Wonderful Eyes 


would be unattractive if they were not 
adorned with long, luxuriant eyelashes 
and well formed eyebrows. They give 
the eyes a deep, soulful expression, 
with everlasting charm. Eyebrows and 
lashes add beauty to the eyes as does a 
beautiful frame to a picture. 

If Nature has denied you the priceless 
heritage of long, luxuriant eyelashes and 
well formed eyebrows it is now quite pos- 
—_, to have them if you will apply just 
a little 


persistently for a short period of time. Its 
purpose is to nourish and stimulate them in 
a natural way, thereby promoting the growth, 
thus adding charm and expression to the eyes 
and beauty to the face. 

LASH-BROW-INE ‘is a pure, delicately 
scented cream, guaranteed absolutely harm- 
less. It has been tested and approved by the 
best chemists and beauty specialists through- 
out the country. Thousands of women have 
been delighted with the results obtained by 
its use—why not you? 


Two Sizes, 5Oc and $1 
Send price and we will mail you LASH- 


‘The Woman Beautiful,’’ prepaid, under 
} plain cover. a by coin, currency, U. 
stamps. or ney order. SATISFACTION 


ASSURED OR PRICE REFUNDED. AVOID 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305-63 Grand Bivd., Chicago 


The stores are short-handed—so shop earl,! 
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antiques 


RUSSIAN ART GOODS including antiques 
in brass, oo and bronze. Unusual wrought 


mps 
Russian Art Studio IS E ¥. 


The Government is asking every loyal American to do all Christmas shopping and ship all 
On these two pages are scores of “‘first aids’’ 


presents at once. 


ism, and on pages 59 to 65 are still others that Harper's Bazar 


ue 


to this form of patriot- 
will gladly secure for you. 


children things 


(Continued) 


BRASS & COPPER ANTIQUES of every de- 
scription. Candlesticks,andirons, door knockers. 
Linen embroideries $1 up. Many unten 
Call or write. Russian Antique Shop,! F..2s8sths 


arts & crafts 


BEDSIDE & TABLE !ooms designed for hospi- 
models with 4 heddiles & 4 
threadies. C't'g eaving lessons by Elna M. 
De Neergaard. Studio, 06 5 Ave., N. Y. 


art 


TINY TOTS’, TOGS, hand made, in unique 

designs. Infants’ to 3 oe. French caps a 

specialty. Catalog for stamp. Vay Belle Da 
Vis, 1017 Marine. Building, Chicago, Ill 


cleaning & dyeing 


WOMEN’S and Men's clothings Blankets, Cur- 
tains, etc. ranches, Newport, Roc helle, 
White Plains. Main Offic 402 E.31°S N. 

(see phone book) Knickerbocker Cl. Dy. 


corsets 


for soldiers & sailors 


CAMP SERVICE KIT. 18 articles and a mas- 
cot—ina moppy mannish bag. “o eat, to wear, 
and a bit of fun. Postpaid to any camp §S4. vii 
Furness Studios, Carnegie Hall, New York Cit 


furniture 


gowns & waists 
(Continued) 


KATHERIN CASEY. Gowns for all occasions: 

Street and frocks. Your used 
if sired. Remodeling also don 

112 West Ssth St., New York. Tel. Cirete 4451 


HUGHES— Bryant 2447 
Distinctive Gowns 
Coats: Suits 
Moderately priced. 27 West 46th St., 


N. 


HUGHES Smart Trotteur Frocks of serge or 
liberty velvet. Exclusive models. Moderately 


priced. 
27 W. 46th St., N. Y. C., Just off Fifth Avenue 


BABY FURNITURE—For the baby & child, 
beds, etc., made of wood. Better 
Thin Free booklet. Frank M. Sawyer, 
3512- avi Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


DID YOU EVER wear a Claire original creation? 

Three months special Sept. Oct. and Nov. in Taffeta 
and Georgette at $45 Sketches sent, no two alike. 

Claire, 130 West 45th Street, New York City 


NEW YORK GALLERIES 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co., Inc. 
Plates of interesting interiors, gratis on request. 
34-36 West 32d Street. New York City. 


*“*‘PRINCET’’ DE PARIS 
exclusive. 
20 West 46th S Elevator 2nd floor. 
Priced. 


HENRY HESSE, 399 Sixth Ave., 24-25 St., 
C. Knit for. our Soldier boys. Columbia, 

Shepherd Yarns. French Tapestries 

Worsted Knit Goods. 


New shipment 


art galleries 


R. DUDENSING N 

45 W. 44th St... & Foreign & American 
of original W ater 
Colors in America, suitable Gifts for all occa’ns. 


beauty culture 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS, 
fitted by experienced age Over fifty dif- 
ferent models $2.50 u Olmstead Corset Co., 
179 Madison Ave., a 34th Street, N. Y. C. 


M . S. SCHWARTZ 
Custom-made corsets for the woman of 
fashion. 11 East 47th Street, New York City. 

Telephone 1552 Murray Hill. 


MADAME L..BROWN, formeriy fitter for 
Peetz Corset Co., has opened her own estab- 
lishment at 45 West 37th St., New York City. 
Corsets ready to wear and order. 


LOUISE GREENWOOD, Specialist in Corsets. 
Copied, cleaned, repaired: most reas. Made to 
order. Ready to wear. Descriptive bDkit. sent. 
500-5th Ave... N.Y... cor. 42d St. Vanderbilt 845. 


made to 


YOU ARE OR INTEND refurnishing your 
home. Mme. Naftal will purchase whatever fur- 
niture.rugs,draperies, etc., wish to dispose of. 
Write or phone. 69 W. 45 . N. Y. Bryant 670. 


hair 


furs 


FUR REMODELING: WE SHECIALIZE 
renovating furs. 
prices are as low as 
consistent with 


Good Workmanship. 
Nothing but om best is sold 
in our shop. Pho 2210 Greeley 
A.H. Green & Son. Est. 1892. 37 W. 37 St. Se 


ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO powders 
tone the scalp, color faded or bg hair, giv- 
ing a marvelous gloss and bright tints, $1. 
Henna Specialties Co., 505-5th Ave., N. ‘ 


CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert 
personal attention for a _ per 

Positively no friz or kink. J. Schaeffer, "542 Fifth 
Avenue. Phone: Murray Hill 5772 


For TRULY SCIENTIFIC care of hair, (per- 
manent waving), special shampoos, henna 
treatments & remedies made specially for you, 
come to Chas. Frey, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SAUER & SCHAEFER, FURRIERS. Furs 


THE_NESTLE 


CHER-ROSE, perfect waterproof 
without color. Prevents eals chap lips . > to order, repaired and remodeled for particular Permanent 
immediately; invaluable to motorists; price $1. corset hospital persons wanting excellent workmanship Hair-Wav 
A. J. MacHale, 420 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 4 West 37th Street. Tel. Greeley P5746. Is the Original. 
GRAY HAIR TONIC that will not dye hair or | R. & B. O'CONNELL Corsets made to order, | ALL REPAIRING is done under my personal Seen NESTLE 
skin but restores gray hair to its natural color Corsets copied. Old ones made new. Mail | supervision & at the lowest possible rates. Why ie P t Wavi 
Price . J. MacHale, 420 Boylston St., | orders solicited. 17 West 42d Street, New York, | not bring your old furs & let me suggest the or Svar 3000 i aving. 
Boston, Mass. Tel. Vanderbilt 3278 new styles. M. Tepper, 120 W. 44th St.,N.Y.C. n use. 
EYEBROW AND EYELASH PERFECTOR. CKER THE NESTLE TREATMENT 
weeks, giving beautiful shape and tint. Treat- tyles. Je e Co., 
ment 50c at Spiro’s, 26 W. 38th St.. N. Y. ancing Remodeling old furs after Intent ia ork 873 33. 657 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
4 MME. MAYS The Vestoff-Serova School, 26 E.46 St..N.Y.cC. | EXCLUSIVE FUR GARMENTS at real War | ANDRE, Hair specialists, Manufacturers of Or. 
: oe Specialist Nature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, Interpreta- | Saving Prices. Visit our showroom and we are | fental Coloring to restore premature grey hair 
$2 box, trial size 50c. Send for booklet. Ap- 


West 49th Street 
Bryant 9426, New York City. 


MME. MAYS, Face Specialist. Est. 30 yrs. Per- 

nently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars. etc. 
iuasten tightened: endors by known physi- 
cians. One address: 50 W. 49 Y, Bry.9426. 


for Massage and wilb-not grow hair. 
Valuable information to those haVing an un- 
desirable hair growth. 12 W. 40th &St.. N.Y.C. 


WANAMAKER BEAUTY SCHOOL, Scien- 
tific beauty treatments. Complete Beauty Cul- 
ture course by mail. Write for ogg ya tg Mme. 
Coyle. 383 Fifth Ave., N.Y., bet. 35 & 36 Sts. 


EVE’S LASH LONG promotes a thick, long 
growth of eye lashes, adding a beautiful frame 
and demure look to the eyes. Price $2. by mail. 
Eve Becktel, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TAVITSKY Complexion Requisites. for Cleansing 
& Rejuvenating the Skin, no Massaging, no so-called 
Strapping muscles, Efficacy ‘Demons crated without 
charge.Mme.Palette 665-5th Av.N. Y.Tel.4086 Plaza 


LADIES HAVING THE ENTREE to exclusive 
society, or among the wealthy, can make much 
money without loss of prestige, with our ex- 
clusive Tollet Preparations. 


PRACTICAL SELLING PLAN and con- 

fidential terms will be mailed in plain envelope. 
ress: Emile Lars Shoree Se. 

42nd Street, New York. 


tive, ete. Illus. text books on Nature or Russian 


dancing; $5 vol.; descriptive cata. H on request. 


sure of your oo Remodeling and redye- 
ing old furs. O. Tepper, 12 W. 36th St., N. 


ART OF DANCING 
t by the master at 
163° 57th Street 
New York City 


FUR REMODELING and REPAIRING. Ex- 
pert workmanship: rices. Hor- 
witz, Furrier since 1892. th St., (two 
blocks W. of W 137 vesant 


The Helen Moller Temple. Dedicated to 
dancing in its purest Private, class 
and children’s courses. Illustrated catalog. 
Address Secretary, 746 Madison Ave... N. Y. 


SAVE 35% to 50% ON YOUR FURS by 
buying Dressed Skins and have them made up 
in any style desired. Descriptive Price List 
J’ sent on request. Skins sent on approval. 


plication Parlors, 45 West 39th St., N. Y. 
NEOS-HENNE for grey & faded hair. Any 
shade from blonde to black. Applied in all up-to- 
date Beauty & Hair Dressing Parlors; write for 
information to Neos Co., 366 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 


CROWN OF GOLD SHAMPOO. For blonde 
and auburn hair. Prevents darkening; accentu- 
ates the red and auburn tints. Not a dye or 
bleach. Used with 


DURYEA NORMAL SCHOOL 
47 West 72nd Street 
Tuition in Aesthetic, Interpretive and 
Modern Dancing. Children and Adults. 


Express charges prepaid. If you require any 
skins matched send sample. 
Boscowitz & Sons. 


153 West 57th Street New York City. 


CROWN OF GOLD TONIC. Benefits ‘‘drab” 
or ‘“‘faded”’ hair. Imparts a beautiful golden 
sheen. $l each bottle. Original _Prepara- 
tions Co., 222H Madison Square Sta., N. Y. 


DURYEA DANCES 
Every eo 8:30 P.M. to 12:30 A.M. 
fest 72nd Street 
Admission $1. 00} Light refreshments included. 


A. FISHER—FURS, 36 West 46th St., N.Y.C. 
Imported and Original models, 
W holesale and retail. Prices reason- 
able. Repairing and Remodeling. 


dramatic art 


HEODORA URSULA IRVINE. Dramatic 
Art Diction. Endorsed by Edith Wynne Mat- 
thison. General training for the Stage. Teacher 
of Alice Brady. Studio, 115 Carnegie Hall,N.Y. 


gowns bought 


MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit or slightly used evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware. 69 West 45th St., N.Y. Tel. 670 Bryant. 


An Experienced Scal oa English 
Henna Rerienced § All conditions of the Scalp 
Treated. Reasonable Fee. Helen MacCulloch, 
25 W.42dS8t., N. Y.C. M. H. 8633. 


CRUDOL ‘‘Nature’s Hair Tonic 
Removes Dandruff and prevents 
and 25 cents the ube 
The Crudol Co., Inc., 1777 Broadway, ; Pe wok 


entertainment 


YUTHRENU. The new Warm Cream Pack 
treatment, will take out lines and firm the tissue 
and flabby skin. Yuthrenu cream $3 per jar. 
Eve Becktel. Salon 507 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PUNCH & JUDY SHOW, ‘or Children’s par- 


, Brookivn, N. Y. Televhone 1479 Bushwick. 


MME. FURMAN WILL GIVE YOU CASH 
r your discarded 
Street and vdeion Gowns, Furs, W rape. 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware, Ete 


hotels 


HIGHEST CASH VALUE PAID Entire con- 
tents of Houses & Estates Purchased. Consult us 
pecwee you sell. Write or Phone Mme. Furman, 
103 W. 47th St., N. Y. Phone Bryant 1376. 


HOTEL MARTHA WASHING East 
29th St. For women. Rooms $1.50 a day up- 
wards. Meals a ia carte; also table d’hote 
Luncheon 50c. Dinner 65c. Booklet Free. 


blouses 


ri: dress & costumes 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
in “‘Where to Shop” 
bring results to the 
consistent advertiser 


small hotels. Booklet. Ww. 


$3.50 BLOUSE SHOP 

Specialising one price Georgette & Crepe de 
chine, permits offering of exceptional values. 
500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Send for booklet H. 


FRANCESCA TEXTOR will rent or specially 
design and execute costumes for fancy dress oc- 
casions. Amateur plays receive personal super- 
vision. 104 W. 48th St. Tel. Bryant 4335. 


SELL TO MME. NAFTAL, 69 West 45th St. 
Tel. Bryant 670. 


frocks: also diamonds, jewelry and silverware. 


Hotel Hargrave, W west 72d St., 
Columbus Ave., N 
Cc reanément combined with 


candies 


Rate and PREMIERE CHOCOLATES 
contain so much real value that each piece is 
an advertisement in “itself. oO be had only 
at the better stores at 


. 75e—$1.10—$1.25 per Pound. If your Goalet 
be pleased to 


does not carry them we would 
direct by parcel post. H. D. 
& C ton. New York Office, 41 Un. Sq. 


ROSE SWEETS. ‘The Aristocrat 
of Confections. Artistically boxed. Send for 
l 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. Any period, 
made to measure. To rent, or for sale. New 
ideas for fancy dress balls. Broadway Cos- 
tuming Co., 116 W. 48th St.,.N.Y. Bryant 3440. 


TAMS—COSTUMES of every description for 
every occasion to hire or made to order. 
he ag! rented costume as clean as new. 

. Tams, 1600 Broadway (48th St.). N. Y. 


gowns & waists 


HOTEL ALBEMARLE 54th St. at Broadway 
in the center of the amusement and shopping 
district. Room adjoining bath $1.50 up. Private 
bath $2 up. Parlor, bedroom & bath, $2.50 up. 


UNUSUAL BUT NOT EXTREME, our frocks, 
Ww 


I Co., 11 West 35th Street, N. 


interiors 


feathers & boas 


MADAME HAMAD-—SMART GOWNS for 


all océasions. Made to order. Your materials 
optional. Remodeling. Mail orders solicited. 
Price reas. 179 W. 93 St..N.Y.C.Tel.1969 River. 


LENORE WHEELER WILLIAMS, 
of Little Things not found in the shops—Let me 
suggest your interiors. No service charge. W ar- 


PARADISE, Goura, Fans & Marabou Stoles 


STYLE AND FIT GUARANTEED—1 wiil 


ADVICE BY MAIL—Samples and complete 
color guide $2 per room. Ann Wentworth, 


a0 reconstructed; newest Boas & Fancies made |. call at your home for fittings. Remodeling a 
— s"’ assortment. $1.25 Ib. sent from your old feathers. Prompt mail service. specialty in the most expert mznner. Miss former regis: editor of House Beautiful, 
en oss Trull, Biddeford, Maine. Methot,. 29 West 34th Street, New York. Squires, 203 W. 87th St., N. Y. Sch. 7553 Room 1414, 432 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


children things 


flesh reduction 


HELEN SPEER CO., Inc., 17 E. 48 St., N. Y. 
Newly children’ ‘turniture and toys, 
for the nursery seen now. Our specialty: 
Designing ana 1 nurseries: Catalogue 


SUPERFLUOUS Fiesh reduced by modern sci- 
entific electrical methed. 
cising iequired. Dr. R. 


5th Ave.,(nr.30 St.),N.Y.C. Phone Mad. Sq. 5758 


MARY FLYNN specializes in stout figures. 
Gowns for alt occasions Gowns skillfully re- 

modeled. mart waists for tailored suits. 
105 Ww. 68th St..N.Y.C. Tel. 6421 Columbus. 


AMILL, INC. 
Gowns made to order, to 
suit your individual taste. 
760 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


jewelry 


PRICES PAID for Ladies’ discard- 
jewelry. gold, 


ed go , furs, Pepe. diamonds, 
Mail -o calls attended to. 
Mrs. 8. Cohen, 629- bt Avenue. 4676 Greeley. 


HELEN SPEER CO., 17 E. ~y St., N. Y. | FLESH REDUCING CREAM will reduce from 
Visit this Quaint Sho three to five pounds a week. Sample 
Replete with 4 jar with instructions. $3.00. Leslie A. 
Joys for the Children. Goodell. Hotel Langham, Boston, Mass. 

TOTS’ TOGGERIE, 55 W. 45th St. Phone | Learn How to Reduce according to the laws of 


Bryant 2867. Outfitters to Children of All Ages. 
Swimming and Gymnasium Suits a Specialty. 
Cuarn.‘'g Styles and Superior W orkmansbip. 


Ship and mail gifts the first week in December! 


No habits to give up, no tasks to per- 
Interviews without charge or obligation. 
42nd St., Bryant 3828. 


nature. 
form. 
R. Miller, 109 W. 
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GOWNS OF SPECIAL DESIGN, to order for 
all a: remodeling cleveriy done. Special- 
tie ancy costumes, Genuine Panama Hats. 
Charlotte Miller, Jane Bullene,680 Lex. Av., N.Y. 


S. WYLER pays highest prices for pearls, dia- 
monds & other’ precious stones, also platinum, 
gold & silver; (confidential). Est. 30 yrs. Bank 
references. 661 Fifth Ave., at 52d St., N. Y. C. 


A. & M. Stuhler, 18 W. 57th St., 
Gowns of Exclusive Design and Dress 
Waists for Tailored SuitsaSs clalty 
Call or write. hone Greeley 4593 


SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 

diamonds, old gold, silver, platinum, antiques, 
awn tickets, artificial teeth Cash at once. 
46 West 23rd Street, New York 
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| HENNA D’OREAL for Gray or Faded Hair. 
Composed of pulverized Henna and Herbs. All 
| shades. Easy toapply: harmless. $1.35 postpd; 
_ 
| 
| 
ties, including sleight of hand and magic tricks 
| 
| Hotel Webster, 40 W. 45 St.,just off 5th Ave., 
4 Po | on one of city’s quietest streets. Favored by 
% women without escort. Most beautiful of N.Y.'s 
Johnson Quinn. 
al 
ship. Ar ns new. | 
Pad Von Kul | 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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jewelry 


(Continued) 
CASH FOR JEWELRY, Diamonds, Gems, 


Gold, Silver, new or broken. Prices now ex-~ 


ceptionally high. Est. 40 years. Mme. Naftal, 
69 West 45th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 670 


SHONGUT, 170 Broadway, cor. Maiden Lane, 
N.Y. Hi ass Jewels, every description. 
Diamonds, etc., purchased for cash 
Individual pieces or Estates. 


miscellaneous 


specialty shops 


HEMSTITCHING—Accordion & Knife pleat- 
ing, Pinking, buttons covered & buttonholes. 
Dressmakers & Tailor supplies. Send for price 
list. B. Goldsmith & Co., 666-6th Ave., N. Y. 


WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS 
Beautiful, practical — for every occasion. 
Made only to order. Illus. cat. H in colors sent 
on request. Wilkinson Quilt Co., Ligonier, Ind. 


MEN AND WOMEN make $50 to $100 woolly 
handling Harry Lauder’s world-famous book, “ 
Minstrel inFrance.’’ Write for particulars at ae, 
Hearst Int. Library Co., 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


stationery 


laces 


DEVON LACE SHOP, 60 Wash. 
Christmas Gifts in Real Lace. Ker- 
All Lace Collars $15. Trimmed 


$2." 
Sets $5. Baby Caps $6. 


original water colors 


R. DUDENSING & SON;—45 West 44th 
St.,.N. Y. C. The largest and most complete 
America, suitable for gifts for all 
occasions. 


Personal Engraved Christmas Cards, ex- 
clusive designs, magnificent assortment ne 
anywhere, send for samples at once. Everett- 
Waddey Co., 7 South Iith St.. Richmand. Va. 


100 WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS $6.75 or 
invitations, hand-engraved, 2 sets of envelopes. 
100 C alling Cards, $1.25. Write for samples. 
3. Ott Engraving Co., 1023 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Lace 
Applique Fichus $7.50. 


ladies’ tailors 


M. BERKOWITZ. Sale of exclusive models 
in Suits, Wraps and Tailored Dresses at ah 
reduced prices. 9 West 46th Street, Ne 
York City. 


D. VELTRY, 425 Ave., N. Y. Opposite Lord & 
Tavlor. Advance Fall Styles in Tailor- made Suits 
& Dresses. Furs Remodeled. Prices moderate. 
10% Discount to readers of Harper's Bazar. 


patterns 


tearooms . 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies’ 


. and Children's garments: picture or descrip- 


tion; reasonable prices, perfect fit. Mail aT 
a specialty. Mrs. Weisz, 41 W. 3th St., N.Y. 


DON’T MISS THIS quaint bit of Old Russia 
in New York. Enjoy Russian Cooking in 
original atmosphere. Lune Tea, Dinner. 
The Russian Inn, 57 West 37th 


THE LONG FELT WANT j 
May be filled perhaps, by consulting is pase. 
If the thing ~~ require is not mentione 


write the Bazar 


J. TUZZOLI, now at 27 W. 46 St., N.Y., makes 
a suit for $55 ‘which cannot be duplicated under 

$90. Quality & material faultless in make ‘ 

Fur garments remod. Winter models now ready. 


shoes 


lingerie 


“*‘SHOE CRAFT’’ SHOP—27 W. 38 St. 
Fifth Avenue Footwear in sizes 8 4%, 9 9%, 10, 
widths AAAA, AAA, AA, to D. Send for 
catalog H and “Fitting the Narrow Foot.’ 


Silk Underwear and Negligees to individual 
order. Exclusive styles, refined taste. Hand- 
embr’d in artistically —o colors. Mme. 
*aula, 622 W. 137th St.,N.Y. Tel. Aud’n 8692. 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE, 36 West 36th Street, 


N.Y.C. Recommended by highest authorities for all_ 


foot troubles. Built upon scientific principles—neat 
in appearance. Send for booklet. 


toilet preparations 


C. F. Hair Restorer for prematurely grey hair 
$1.25. Complexion & Scalp remedies $1. Send 
3c stamp for booklet on care of the Hair & ori 
by Frey, Charles, 507 Sth Ave.. 


unusual gifts 


(Continued) 


ple 
Philippine 


EVERY WOMAN LOVES an exquisite_hand- 
k, $25 laine Elser, Manila, 


A LIGHT for a wounded soldier or an invalided 
friend, easily attached to bed or table. Attract- 
ive, compact, convenient. Mailed to any ad- 
dress. Price $5.75. E. L. Ward, Oneonta, N. Y. 


UNUSUAL LAMP conveniently attached to 
bed or table, for reading or writing. A most at- 
tractive, useful gift. Immediate delivery. 
Price $5.75. E. L. Ward, Oneonta, N. Y. 


MANDARIN PEAR Shaped Knitting Bag. 
Black Satin with Gold Embroidery. 
Trimmed with Chinese Tassel and Lucky 
Charms. Special at $10.00. 


CHINESE SANDALWOOD 
Imitation Jade Beads and Pendant. 
inches long, $1.50. Also. decorated nm 
plain tea sets. 


USEFUL Chinese and Japan Goods. 
Baskets, Bags, Bowls etc. 
Wahman 253 «OF 
New York City Call, phone or write. 


wholesale gifts 


THINGS CHINESE. Indirect Lamps, Lacquer- 
ed Doorstops, Compotes, CombinationTea, nit- 
ting or Work Stands. Write for circulars. U till- 
tarian Art Studios, 319 Lakest., Petoskey, Mich 


RAYAM LIQUID ROUGE -Lasting Hygienic 
Natural tint. Unaffected by salt water bath- 
ing. Practical poems Will last all day. 
$1 by mail. 107 W. a7t th St., New York City. 


willow furniture 


FOR RELIABLE INFORMATION 
te tot 
School Bureau Harper’s Bazar, 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


Short Vacations must be supplemented to rest 
and sleep in the open air. Sea Cliff hooded 
couch with mattress and spring for the sleeping 
porch. Joseph P. McHugh, 9 W. 42nd St., City. 


maids’ uniforms 


shopping commissions 


unusual gifts 


Joseph P. McHugh & Son, 9 W. 42nd St., 
have the largest collection of willow furniture 
in America. Immediate deliveries from stock on 
hand. Every piece made in our own shops. 


NURSE. OUTS ASS’N 
Fifth 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
‘with you or send anything on ap- 

Services free. ers: for bulletin. 
668. Fitth Avenue, New York City 


“EVERYBODY LOVES A LOG FIRE.”’ Cape 
Cod Fire Lighters kindle them quickly without 
any trouble. Plain and Flemish brass, copper, 
iron. Cape Cod Shop, 320 5th Ave., New York. 


New 
Dresses Collars 
Caps ready made Cuffs 
Coats and to order Aprons 
Bonnets Bibs 


MRS. F. L. HOWLAND, 523 W. 157th St. 
shops for or with you. No charge. QOut-of- 
town commissions promptly executed. Chaperon- 
ing. References. Tel. Audubon 3396. 


BASKETRY, including knitting bags, hand- 
carved wood frames, pottery, alabaster. Whl’s’e 
& retail. Write for catalogue. 
State St., Schenectady, N. Y. 7 W. 42d St. 


Red c ross 
Nurses’ Outfitting Ass’n 
425 Fifth Avenue. 


UNIQUE SERVICE 
The Judictous expenditure of money is an art. 
A Lady of undoubted taste offers 
. assist you in selecting dis- 


A MOST PLEASING GIFT for any occasion 
an “Art Box” of ne flowers from Muir's 

shop. Poe in flowers’ verily 

62 West 40th Street. Telephene 144 Vanderbilt 


window shades 


Window Shades, custom-made to conform to 
window & interior appointments. Measurem’ts. 
& esti. onreq. Exhibition salesrooms. — 
Co., 101 Park Avenue, New York (¢ 


Ordinators enable window shade rollers to be 
lowered from top to admit fresh air & light. For 
all windows in modern edifices. Ordinator Co., 
Architects Bldg., New York City 


millinery 


tinctive gowns, wraps, furs and 
lingerie from New York's unusual 
shops (not the department stores). 
The aim of this unique service— 


MAKE THE CHILDREN happy this 

Xmas and give them Dinin Room 

Set of seven pieces all decorated with 
dainty designs. 


yarns 


GERHARDT TS 

Exclusive and Distinctive 
flats. 12 East 46th 
(Opposite Ritz-Carlton) N.Y 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, etc., 


quired by the Act of Congress of August 24, i912, 


of Harper’s Bazar, published Monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1918. State of New 
York, County of New York, ss. Before me, a 
Notary Public, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared C. B. Van Tassel, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law. 
deposes and says that he is the Business Manager 
of the Harper’s Bazar, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., 0 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
e above caption, required by the Act of Au- 
gust 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit: 1at the names 
and addresses of the publisher, ‘editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: Publisher: In- 
gg mg, Magazine Company, 119 West 40th 
New York, N. Y.;: Editor, John C. Hilder, 

119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y.; Managing 
Editor, John C. Hilder, 119 West 40th St., New 
York, N. Y.; Businesss Manager, (. B. Van 
Tassel, 119 West 40th St., New "York, N. Y. 
2. That the owners are: Re RL Magazine 
Company, 119 West 40th St., New Yo 
Stockholders: W. R. Hearst, 137 p Rated Drive, 
New York, N. Y.; M. V. Hearst, 137 Riverside 
Drive, New York, N. Y. 3. That the known 
bondholders, mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: Columbia Trust, Company, 60 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; M. V +. % 137 River- 
side Drive, New York, N. be R. Hearst, 137 
Arthur Bris- 

bane, 238 William St., "oe York. N. Y.; Lina 
Strauss, 27 West 72nd Street, New York, N. Y: 
George J. o-_ 165 Broadway, New York, N. 
7: Gary, 856 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the books of 

e company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fidu- 


aphs contain state- 
ments embracing Fa i full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
persorr, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bon 

or other securities than as so stated by him. 
c. Van Tassel, Business Manager. Sworn to 


and subscribed before me this 30th day of Sep- . 


tember, 1918. (Seal.) Thorolf O. Machel, Notary 
blic, New York County. (My commission ex- 
pires March 30th, 1919.) 


E may not know our enemies, 

and we may have doubts 
about our friends, but we do know 
that Harper’s Bazar is an inexpen- 
sive, worth-while, twelve-in-one 
aetna gift that every woman 
ikes. 


is to assist you in choosing those 
peng fashions best suited to 
our personality. Mrs. C. R. Myers, 

416 Madison Ave., N. Y¥. C. Tel. 4537 Vanderbilt 


They Come One set in a box and are 

sent anywhere on receipt of $2.00. Write 

for TT on other gifts. Julien Shop. 
Box 442 Fort Lee, New Jersey. 


ORIGINAL CREATIONS in Hand Knitted 
garments. A complete stock of yarns. Corps 
of instructors. Elsa Barsaloux, 400 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Opposite Tiffany. 


and restores color to gray hair simply by 
putting the hair.and scalp in healthy con- 
dition. It also prevents my hair from fall- 
ing out and keeps my scalp free from 
dandruff and itching. You will be 
happy if you try it too and see what 
wonderful ‘life’ and beauty it will put 
into your hair.’ 

Kolor-Bak is positively guaranteed to 
bring the desired ro ts or you pay 
nothing for the treatmen 

Send for special trial’ offer and tbe 
Free Book on Halr which tells the caus 
of grav and diseased hair and explains 
how Kolor-Bak restores its vigor and 
beauty. Send post card to 


Kolor-Bak Products Company 


68 W. Washington St. 
Dept. 1271 Chicago 


Should YOU Have 
Hair? 


“Remember how y and lifeless my hair was 
—and mixed with gray? See how live, vigorous 
and silky it is now—and not a gray hair in it. 
All I used was Kolor-Bak. No, it’s not a dye 
or a stain. It is colorless, stainless, harmless 


HE’LL like it. 


You Fit Into the War” 
month she can serve better. 


is being written to-day. 


more capably and effectively. 


Give Her Harper’s Bazar 
for Christmas 


She'll like you for sending it. 
magazine that gives service every month of the twelve. 


It will help her to be a better citizen. 
and the special war articles every 


Through its fashions she can dress better on less money. 
Through its fiction she will be entertained by the best that 


Through its pages on society, the theatre, art home decora- 
tion, music, ‘antiques, landscape architecture, et cetera, she 
can keep in touch with the things that will help her to live 


Give her Harper’s Bazar and you have presented her with 
a guide, philosopher and friend that will remind her pleas- 
antly of you for a whole year. 


For it is a 


Through “Where 


Use the coupon on page 100. 


IMPORTER 
This dress is ome of Claire’s 
smartest creations of the season. 
fade of navy velour cloth with 
copen vest and cuffs. Specially 
— at $50.00. Also artistic 


coats and evening gowns. 
The latest in millinery display. 


130 West 45th Street 
New York 
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Have you seen the: gift suggestions on pp. 59-65? 
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York, N. Y.; George W. Perkins, 71 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; James Speyer, 103% Fifth § 
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How Harper’s Bazar Will Help You 


To Serve Your Country 


IRST of all, Harper’s Bazar will help you to find “Where You Fit Into 

the War.” For, no matter who you are or where you are, there is a 

place for you in the great plan for world redemption. There is work for 
you right now in your home, in your community, in a base hospital, or over-— 
seas. Work for the minutes, hours, days or weeks that you can give. Work 
for your brain and for your money. 


If you haven’t found your place in this great struggle for human freedom, ~ 
Louise Graham, Associate Editor of Harper’s Bazar, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York, will tell you “Where You Fit Into the War.” Hundreds of women 
have already found their work in the war through her. But— 


You Cannot Serve Without Saving— 


And saving means eliminating waste. Take the matter of dress: Millions 
are spent legitimately on clothes every year—but millions are also wasted. 
Wasted for lack of knowledge. Wasted because the women who are buying 
don’t know in advance what is going to be worn. And without this knowledge 
you cannot possibly get clothes that will remain in style as long as they are 
wearable. Which is true economy. 


_ Many magazines can tell you about the clothes of to-day—but Harper’s 
Bazar is the only one that can tell you about the clothes of to-morrow. 


Through its Paris staff, who are in intimate connection with all the great 
couturiers, the Bazar pictures fashions months in advance of their actual 
appearance in the shops of America. Duplicate designs are given to Harper’s 
Bazar by the couturiers at the same time that the originals are sent to their 
workrooms to be made up. And such leaders as Worth, Lanvin, Premet, 
Doucet, Paquin, Jenny, Martial et Armand, and others, actually create clothes | 
to be shown exclusively in Harper’s Bazar. Erté—the greatest of all designers 
—never appears in any other magazine. | 


Every month you will find, in addition to the latest French fashions, the 
newest designs from such eminent New York houses as Lucile, Bendel, Tappé, 
Bergdorf & Goodman, Joseph, Stein & Blaine, Gidding, and others, together 
with original designs by Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz, the best and best-known 
fashion authority in America. Consistently read Harper’s Bazar and you 
yourself are a fashion authority, who can never be imposed upon. Another 
thing— 


Harper’s Bazar Will Save Your Time 


and strength and money by doing all of your shopping for you, without 
charge for the service. Expert buying is economical buying, as you know 
from experience. You can have it without stirring from your home, and it 
will save you hundreds of dollars. You are taking no chances, for behind 
every article you buy is the guarantee of Harper’s Bazar. 


And It Will Tell You Everything | 


worth knowing about the theatre—home decoration—antiques—music— 
landscape gardening—schools—even the dog. MHarper’s Bazar is the only 
magazine of War Service and Fashions and Society which also publishes 


Ye oS fo ; Fiction and timely Articles. Read Harper’s Bazar, and you will never have 
—-. ¢ _ Don’t trouble to write a letter. to confess that you don’t know the thing that everybody is talking about. 
we <4 Just clip the coupon in the 
2, will send youa bill later. 
, ee, By a stroke of the pen, You Should Have the Bazar Regularly 
. t ive the Bazar 
hey the specialold- With all the necessary Government regulation now going on, the 
only way to make sure of getting every issue is to become a sub- 
“ee fo-  seriber. Everything is going up, including the Bazar,—but right 
' FS 6 now you can secure the next twelve. issues at the old price— 
c G08, Me $3.00 per year—a saving of $1.20. If it isn’t yet time to renew 
a Ye 4, your subscription, you may send $3.00—or $6.00—and we will 
nr, | continue your subscription for twelve—or twenty-four—months 
Om Re after its present date of expiration. Don’t delay, for these days 
. Ne ©, there is no such thing as a staple price. 
7 


Keep the ratiroads free for war shipmenis—shop early! 
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New York Schools 


Grsuline Academp 


Aims: To provide for its pupils such 
mother-care, guidance and protection as they 
would receive in the fondest and best regu- 
lated home. 


Courses: Elementary, college preparatory, 
Music. 
Rates: Board and Tuition, $400; Inclusive 


of extras, $700. 

Location: “Sunshine” is delightfully and . 
healthfully situated on the outskirts of 
Middletown, N. Y.—only sixty-seven miles 
from N. Y. Ci 
For. personal 
Directress. 


information address The 


THE MOTHERS’ HELPER 
and 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Are you satisfied that your boy 
and girl are receiving full benefit 
from their studies? And (what is 

most important) are they enjoying 
the best advantages from a health standpoint? 

Here is a school under the direction of a successful 
mother, whose assistants are mothers, and where a compe- 
tent physician guards the health of the pupils. A school 
for children 3 to 10 years, who will be received for a day, a 
week, a month, or a year. 

A limited number of children will be accepted as boarders. 
Camp for Summer months. 


MRS. 
870 Riverside prive (160th w York City 
435, 8971 | 


October to June 
MAINTENON Day and Boarding departments, 
FREN CH junior and senior classes, all arts 


and sciences taught in French. 
SCHOOL for French family life, ‘strict chaperon- 
GIRLS and 


ing. Write 
YOuvuUN G DR. G. de la JARRIE 
LADIES 


1270 Madison Avenue New York City 


. college graduates. 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL, 316 W. 72nd St., at Riverside Drive 

on T. Scudder, Pres. Modern school for girls. Elective finishing 
courses; college preparation. Household arts, practical war-time 
courses. Secretarial training, of special interest to high school and 
Gymnasium, swimming and rifle teams. 150 
girls, 25 teachers, superb location, fine Gormiters. Address 
Registrar H. LB. Scudder. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 

Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with Emma 
Willard School. A School of Practical Arts. Secretarial Work, 
Household Economics and Industrial Arts. B.A. and BS. 


Degrees. Address Secretary, 
. New England Schools 
THE ELY SCHOOL 
ELY COURT GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


the country. One hour from New York. 


In 
‘Upper School—Girls from fifteen to twenty. 


Junior School—Girls from ten to fifteen. 


9 
Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School 
29 Falrfield St. and 200 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
837th year. Accredited with leading a. ovenees work for 
High School graduates. Domestic Science. Secretarial Course. 
Native language teachers. Suburban Athletic Field. All Sports. 


Horseback Riding. 
Miss JEANNIE EVANS, Prin. Miss AUGUSTA CHOATE, Assoc. Prin. 


Lasell Seminary 


Auburndale, 
Mass. 


Advanced work for high school graduates. Music, art, household | 


sciences. Secretarial Course. Basketball, tennis, horseback riding 
and canoeing. Thirty acres, fifteen buildings. 
G. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal, 137 Woodland Road 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL for Girls 


Send for Year Book—Address 
86 Summit Street NEWTON, MASS. 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877. 
Opposite Smith College Campus. 


MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, Headmistress, 
NORTHAMPTON, Massachusetts 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


The Special School for girls who are unable to keep pace in = 

thers of their own age. Intimate home care. Speci 

Unusual advantages. 75 tng 

odern Manor House. Addres 

Mrs. ELLEN C. DRESSER, Prineipel. 
Hairax, near Plymouth, Maxs. 


$t. Martine 


THIS VERY MOMENT— 


OULD you be a more efficient 
member of your community 
with a little training? ‘This is 

the day when 100% efficiency counts 
from the time you get up in the 
morning until you retire at night. 
This is the day when men and 
women all over the country are go- 
ing to school to acquire it. It’s a 
wonderful time to be living — it’s 
worth preparing in order to make 
life a good job. You know what you 
lack—you know what you want— 
will you let Harper’s Bazar tell you 
where you can study the thing that 
would make you a more efficient 
parent, a greater community asset? 


Then there is the child for whom 
you are responsible. Is he—or she— 
in the right school? If he isn’t, make 
a change in February, when the sec- 
ond term begins, and save time. The 
Harper’s Bazar School Service will 
tell you what you can’t possibly 
know without investigation — the 
good school with a vacancy. 


To get the fullest information 
about any school problem of any 
kind, you have only to write to the 


Harper’s Bazar School Service 
119 West 40th Street New York City 


Boys’ Schools 


SHELDON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


(MILITARY) 


College Preparatory Course For Boys Ten Years Old and 
Upward. Boarding and Day School. Twelve Miles from 
New York City. Beautifully situated in the Hackensack 
Valley overlooking the river. Address HEADMASTER, 
Riverview Lodge, West Englewood, New Jersey. 


THE RAYMOND RIORDON SCHOOL 


*“‘The School in the Hills.’” Preparatory with special courses. 
Boys get actual experiences of country life—with stock, lumbering, 
building, surveying, etc. Boys — teachers canoe, fish, toboggan, 
ski—all sports. Catalog. Addres 

Highland (Chodikee Lake), Uister Co., N. Y. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School for Boys 
College Preparatory. Established and equipped to prepare boys 
for their chosen careers and to help them decide on their life work. 
Recreation balanced with study. Modern stone buildings. Strong 
separate Junior Department. Summer Session. Parents and boys 
‘invited to call. 
A. H. Tomlinson, Headmaster, Box 124, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Ohe School 


John H. Schwacke for Boys LANCASTER 
Head Master + COLLEGE PREPARATORY Pennsylvania 


A COUNTRY BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 
Thorough preparation for college, scientific school, or business. All 
athletics. Golf links, . oa gymnasium wi wimming pool. Day 
pupils received. Sep 
wards. JAMES Specially low rates for five-day boarders. 
LAWSON PATTERSON, Headmaster 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


New Jersey Schools 
KENT PLACE, Summit, New Jersey 


A country school 20 miles from New York. 
Mrs. SARAH WoopMAN PAUL, A.B. 
Miss ANNA S. WoopMAN, A.B., Principals. 


Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


A country school. 13 miles from New York. College preparatory 
special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science. Supervised 
physical work in gymnasium and field. Catalog on request. 


‘Address MISS LUCIE C. BEARD, Orange, New Jersey. 


New York Schools 


in nev hills 

overlooki ty minutes from 
Ne . ork ork. Graduate and preparatory c 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 10 


Formerly at Briarcliff Manor. Country School for 
Girls. 40 minutes from New York City. 


Mrs. E. Russell Houghton, Principal 


Scoville School for Girls 


2042 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Country-like, space, air, sun- 
light and outdoor sports. In- 
dividual care and privileges. 
Special acvantages in _ art, 


music, intertor decoration, 
dramatie expression lan 
guages. Preparatory 


u 
and advanced studies meeting 
present demand. Red Cross 
Work and practical courses. 


Helen M. Scoville 
Rosa B. Chisman 


GARDNER SCHOOL 
for GIRLS 


Formerly at 607 Fifth Avenue 


Ifas removed to a larger house, 11 East 
5ist St. (bet. 5th and Madison Avenues). 
Fireproof building, spacious and beauti- 
ful, thoroughly equipped for resident and 
day pupils. Elevator. Open air classes and 
gymnasium. Regular and — courses. 
Unexcelled opportunities in m the 
: advantages of the city with delightful home 
mae life. Riding, skating, dancing, tennis, 
-wimming. 


| Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, Principals 


RYE BEACH SCHOOL 


A select private home for nervous and backward 


children. Personal supervision and individual in- 
struction. Recommended by eminent physicians. Complete 
equipment and spacious grounds. Forty-five minutes from 
New York City. Address MRS. ANNA F. BERAULT, 
311 Post Road, Rye, New York. 


School for Exceptional Children ,,3°° 


in a suburban home, for the care and training of children who, 
through mental or physical disability, are unable to attend public 
or private schools. 14 miles from Philadelphia. Booklet. 


MOoLLuI£ A. Woops, Principal. PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, Box 152. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL for 
NERVOUS and BACKWARD CHiLDREN 


238th Street and Riverdale Avenue, New York City 
BOARDING and DAY ?UPILS Full Particulars on application 


The Hedley School Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For the care and training of children of retarded and undevel- 
oped mentality. Individual instruction, ideal home life, mother’s 
care and association with normal chi Idren. J. ROGER HEDLEY, 

Physician MRS. J. ROGER HEDLEY (N. Y. 
Univ. » Prin. 


The Binghamton Training School 
An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward and mental 
defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture, Manual Training and 
all branches. Open year round. Terms $50 per month and up. 
and MRS. AUGUST x BOLDT 


Supt. 
82 Fairview Avenue, Binghamton, WN. Y. 


21 Jane Jarvis knows the New York stores—let her help you shop! 
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New York Schools | New, York Schools 


Pennsylvania Schools 


Wrs Merrills $ chool for Girls 


a } Mrs. Merrill takes pleasure in announcing the acquisition of an iining property 
e H consisting of ten buildings and thirty-five acres that gives Oaksmere one of the most 


complete equipments of any private girls’ school in the country. 


Oaksmere offers three courses of study. The ‘“Oaksmere Course,” a carefully 
) \ _ planned curriculum including both cultural and vocational branches, is designed to fit 
the modern girl for a future of useful service. This course, which stresses particularly 
| the necessity of providing a practical outlet for every department of study, gives stim- 
Me, ulating opportunity to the student for creative work in musical composition, writing, 
dancing, costume designing, the dramatic, fine and applied arts. 


The “College Preparatory Course” offers the girl who plans to enter college a 
Hh thorough preparation, under college-trained women. Special attention is given to 
i devéloping in the student the power to handle intelligently and independently the 
| subject-matter of her courses—the fundamental principle governing the new compre- 
i hensive examinations now required for admission to Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Vassar, and 
hi Wellesley—as well as to the type of work demanded by the special entrance examina- 
i | tions required by other colleges. 


if The “Graduate Course” offers to graduates of High Schools or private preparatory 
: 3 schools thorough specific training in music, the dramatic arts, business and secretarial 
th theory and practice, household arts, mothercraft, and Red Cross courses with special 


hospital work. 


, In addition to these three departments, Oaksmere is now equipped with an up-to- 
: | date ‘Intermediate School,” in which girls of seven to fifteen are offered, under a 
special director, the best grade-school methods known to modern education. 


ny References are required. A descriptive booklet will be mailed on request. 
i Address 


OAKSMERE, Mrs. Merrill’s School for Girls 


: Mamaroneck on the Sound, New York 


1 In order that every student may have the fullest benefit of all departments at 
rf Oaksmere, a flat rate of $2,000 a year is charged. There are no extras. 


Pennsylvania Schools | Pennsylvania Schools 


A Country School In a College For YocunGc WomeEN. A 
The M Mary en School Town. College Preparatory. Cer- Beechwood School, (Inc. Cultural and Practical 
tificate privileges. General and Finishing Courses. Opportunity for School. Fits for any vocation. Preparatory; College Departments; 
advance na aeney. One teacher to every six girls. Open- ar classrooms. Conservatory of Music; Art, Oratory, Domestic Arts and Sciences, 
-SEVEN GABLES, our Junior Schaol for girls 6 to 14; separate com- Secretaryship, Gymnastics, — Kindergarten. Swimming pool. 
plete H. M. Crist, A.B., Frances L. Crist, .B., Prin- I. H. Reasen, Ph. D., President. 

cipals, Box 1510, Swarthmore, Pa. JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. Box 425. 


NV. WEES, > SEH OOL FOR-GIRLS_ 


| Highland Hall, Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 


Thorough training for college under ideal conditions. Average of one teacher to six girls. Strong general 


br and practical secretarial courses. Music, Art and Domestic Science. Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic field. 
ine Supervised sports end riding. Happy home life among the hills. 

th a Mr. Oliver Denton, visiting director of piano department. Catalog and views on request. 


EMMA MILTON COWLES, A. B., Head of School 


{ 


Ship and mail gifts the first week in December! 22 


Ogontz School 


Founded 1850 
A school for girls occupying an estate on 
the summit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from 
Phila. [Illustrated booklet describing new 
‘building will be mailed -on request. 


MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal 
ortgomery County, Pa. 


Offers exceptional opportunities to a limited number 
of girls in their preparation for college or for social 
or business life. Certificate privileges. Special two- 
year finishing course for High School graduates. 
Exceptional advantages in Music, Art, Household 
Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Expression and 
Secretarial work. Junior Department, 

High healthful location on New gymnasium and tiled 
tha slope of the Lehigh swimming pool. Tennis, bas- 
Mountains. Near New Yark ketball, skating, riding, e.c. 
and Philadelphia. Aesthetic and folk danc- 
Bishop Ethelbert ing. Address Claude N. 
Talbot, Visitor. Wyant, Principal. 


ACERWOOD TUTORING SCHOOL 
for very slightly retarded children, We make a specialty of pre- 
paring children to return to regular school work. Individual in- 
struction. Thorough training in household arts, woodwork, garden- 
ing. Gymnasium, large grounds, ou‘door life. Open all year. 35 
minutes from Philadelphia. For booklet address 

MISS DEVEREUX, Box H, Devon, Pa. 


Southern Schools 


For Young Women 


A higher school for preparatory school graduates, 
maintaining college standards of scholarship. Two- 
year diploma course covers advanced work in gen- 
eral subjects; electives in Art, Music, Domestic 
Science, Business and Vocational Training. Sixty- 
five acre campus. Thirty-two fine buildings includ- 
ing modern gymnasium. Eighteen minutes from 
Washington, D, C. James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President. For catalog address 


The Registrar, Box 170, Forest Glen, Ma. 


The School of Four Seasons . 
PRINCETON, N. J.. and CHARLESTON, S. C. 


A migratory school for girls. Spring term in Charleston. Riding, 
boating, golf, tennis, outdoor sketching and other outdoor attrac- 
tions. Address the Secretary, at Princeton, N. J. - 


WARD-BELMONT 
Young Women 
offers a six-year course of study embracing two years of college. It 
meets the exacting demands of a most discriminating patronage. 
Reservations for 1918-1919 now being made. Write for literature 
and information. 
ennessee, Nashville. Box Y 


BRENAU COLLKGE-CONSERVAT‘C RY 
Fall Session Sept. 17th. Summer Sessfon begins June 28th. . 
Institution appealing particularly to students talented in ee 
oratory. painting, which may be pursued as specials md part of 
standard A.B. course. Artistic and social environment. Advantages 
explained dn —a illustrated catalog. Address BRENAU, 
Box H,. Gainesville. G 


Western Schools 


HALL 4 sem 

for Girls. 
(Episcopal) Happily located on shore of Lake Michigan between 
Chicago and Milwaukee. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Gymnasium. All the advantages of an Eastern school. Outdvor 
life and ac:zivities encouraged. Water trom artesian well. Cataiozg. 
Address Secretary, Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis 


Camps 


THE TELA-WAUKET CAMPS 


Senior and Junicr Camps for Girls (8 to 20). Roxbury, Vt. 
In the heart“of the Green Mountains. Horseback riding and all 
sports. Every convenience—shower baths, sleeping bungalows, rustic 
assembly building, pond for swimming. Wri.e for booklet. 

MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 


SARGENT CAMPS for GIRLS 


Peterboro, New Hampshire. 

F illustrat catalag a 

Of Mustrate “CAMP SECRETARY, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Professional Schools | Professional Schools 


Professional Schools 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic and Ex- 
pressional Training in America. Connected 
with Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and 
Companies. lor information apply to 


THE S!:CRETARY. 
| 175 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Dressmaking Made Easy 


You can now learn, easily and 
—. right in your own home, 
uring spare time, by a wonder- 
fully simple and practical new 
method, how to plan and make t 
all your own and your children’s 
clothes and save half or more on 
everything. 


You can make your last season’s 
dresses and suits over into stylish 
new garments. You can make fash- 
ionable clothes from inexpensive 
materials. You can prepare for 
success in the dressmaking pro- 
fession and have a cozy, profitable 
shop of your own. An equally 
complete course in Millinery. 


Write today for handsome illustrated book and learn from iy > ie : 
the experience of over 10,000 delighted members what the Fifth Ave 


Woman’s Institute can do for vou. State whether most inter- 
ested in Home or Professional Dressmaking or Millinery. 
WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 36-M, Scranton, Penna. 


Short-Story Writing | 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, | 
structure, and writing of the Short-Story taught 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, tor 
years Editor of Lippincott’s. 


One student writes:—‘‘Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscripts sold 
| to Woman’s Home Companion, 
Pictorial Review, McCall’s and 
other leading magazines.’”’ 


Also courses in Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Journalism. 
In all over One Hundred Courses, un- 

der professors in Harvard, Brown, 
Dr. Esenwein Cornell, and other leading colleges. 


150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 19, Springfield, Mass. 
ALVIEN SCHOOLS — Est. 20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 
it- 


atre an oc Xo. affor e or 

Appearances. For catalogue, write PHOTO-PLAY 
Thomas Irwin, Secretary 
Mentioning Study Desired DANCE ARTS 

225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of EXPRESSION 


(Chartered by the Regents of the University of the State of N. Y.) 
26th year. Voice training, Oral English, Diction, Public Speaking, 
Dramatic Art, Dancing and Pantomime. Saturday — for 
teachers. Catalogue. 318 West 57th Street, New York City 


Vestoff Serova Russian Academy 


of Interpretative-Classic and Nature Dancing 
Classes—Private Lessons—Normal Course 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY 


Designing and Pattern Cutting taught, for wholesale, retail or 
home use. Day evening classes. Call or write for particulars. 
McDOWE ELL” DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY SCHOOLS 
Esta Chartered under Regents 

25 West 35th St., New York 209 So. State St., hasamicnet 


$liss Conklin’s Secretarial School 


Nineteenth Year, Commercial Engineers’ Building 
37 WEST 39th STREET -3- -3- NEW YORK 


Are you interested in a _ well-paying profession? 
Our unique method of instruction has developed 
some of the leading fashion illustrators and creators 
in New York: not an art course requiring years of 
study; our lessons are practical, interesting, and 
prepare you in short time: only school recommended 
by the trade: under direction Emil Alvin Hartmann. 
master of costume design ; morning, afternoon, evening 
classes. Visit our permanent exhibition of students’ 


work. or write for Booklet 
The Fashion Academy, £28, ark Avs; 3* 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with NEW Lala UNIVERSITY. 
Two-year coures leading to degr Fall term opened Sept. 39th 
Address MISS HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New York 
Washington Square, New York City. 


PIANO STUDENTS 


Serious minded students receive in Mrs. Berry’s Studio instruc- 
tion in technique and interpreta.ion which leads to real accomp i - 


New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Began Sept. i9 


Regular courses in Poster Advertising, Interior 
Decoration, Stage, Costume and Textile De- 
sign, Illustration, Painting and pa a in- 
(lustrial arts. 

Special courses in therapy, crafts and industrial 
arts for teachers and returned soldiers. 


Susan F. Bissell, Sec., 2239 B’way, New York 


ment. Rapid a assured under one of the counthy’s 


teachers. 
MRS. SOPHIE. "BERRY, 220 Madison Ave., New York. 


A 
University THE DAVID MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL 


Internationally trained teachers of wide reputation. Special courses David and Clara Mannes, Directors 
combining music with allied academic subjects for Performer’s and 154 East Seventieth St. New — 
Teacher’s Certificate. Keyboard Harmony, History of Music, and Every student receives the artistic personal supervision of Mr. and 
Appreciation. School orchestra, chorus and recitals. Credits al- Mrs. Mannes and members of che faculty. All courses include 
lowed by Lake Forest College and Ferry Hall for Music School Theory and Ensemble Work. Three orchestras. Chorus. Special 
Work. Address, Box 103, Lake Forest, III. teacher’s course. For catalog address the Secretary. 


26 East 46th St. (opposite the Ritz) New York 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2399 H 


New York School of Music and Arts 


A real Home for RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director Pupils 
| ‘Music Students _| Students Opposite Central Park, Corner 95th St., New York May Enter Any Day 
New York’s modern, up-to-date Music School. All Branches of Music 
and the Arts taught from = beginning to the highest artistic finish by a distinguished faculty 


erms:— Tuition, Board, Practicing, ec. Send for booklet. 
Europe and America’s Most Retest Teachers Mehlin piano used exclusively School Dormitories— Proper Chaperonage 


Oldest . 


Business 


MITTEL STAEDT Hair Nits’ 


Perfect Protectors of the Coiffure— 
against the havoc of Winter Winds. 


House 84-86 UNIVERSITY PLACE as a 
the BET. & 12TH STS. 


The Pleasu res, Life 


LEAN, sound, white teeth add to the 
pleasure of - living. Dr. Sheffeld’s 
Créme Dentifrice, made by the oldest tooth 
paste manufacturers in America, has 
brightened the smiles of thousands. As efh- 
cient as it is pure—formulated in accord- 
ance with the latest accepted theories of the 
dental profession. 


Leaves the mouth clean and wholesome with 


A Face-veil and hair-net in one. a pleasant after taste. We do not believe a 


@yct. the Sop Tor Service and for Social wear. 
4 
Che The trusty guardian of the ceiffure. 


better dentifrice possible at any price. 


DR-SHEFFIELDS 
DENTIFRICE 


2 Est. 1850 
SA Send 10c in stamps for 


a medium-size tube, or 
25ce for full size. Note 
how pleasantly and 
thoroughly this exquisite 
dentifrice does its work, 
Sheffield Dentifricsa 
Company, 421 Canal 
Street, New York City. 
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desired. 


‘“WINTER’’—the COVER DESIGN 


ERTE’S description translated from the French 


“The scene is in the corner of a park—snowflakes are quickly covering the 
ground with a thick, white blanket. Standing out against the sky laden 
with snowflakes is-a statue of Love, already partly covered with snow 


and ice. ‘Love,’ which has inspired the 


is now cold, and here under this white covering, deserves our pity. On 
the pedestal of the statue is a heart carved in the stone, pierced by an 
arrow, and on it are the names of two lovers who pledged their love to 
each other at the feet of Cupid. Surely this promise was made when the 
flowers were in bloom, or when the nightingales sang, one moonlight 
night, or when that winged youth smiled at them from his pedestal. 


But now it is Winter. 
park which is so dear to her, 


world with ardent sentiments, 
cold, too, just like the heart 


then her heart chills and she 
pieces, fluttering like ghostly 


wind, and mingle with the snowflakes. 


She has come to the statue in this corner of the 


and so covered with snow. And near the 


heart pierced by the arrow, a perpetual symbol of their pledges, she reads 
his last letter. But, like Winter’s breath, this letter is cold; his heart is 


of marble on the pedestal. Those sweet 


thoughts and tender promises have taken flight for a far-off country, just 
like the nightingales which had once joined them in their love song. And 


tears the letter into bits; the tragic white 
butterflies, are carried away by. the icy 
It-is Winter. Love is cold.” 


‘-HARPER’S BAZAR for DECEMBER, 1918 


AVE you bought all your Christmas 
presents yet? You have no time to 
lose. Gifts which you cannot de- 
liver in person and which therefore 
must be sent by mail or express 

should be on the way to their des- 
tinations now. At the very latest they ought 
to be shipped within the first few days of 
December. 

If we all wait and send our gifts all at 
once at the last moment we shall throw a 
staggering “burden on our railroads. And 
because the transportation system must at all 
costs be kept running smoothly on record 
time, the result will be merely that our gifts 
will not be shipped. 

But if we bear in mind the supreme im- 
portance of early shipping and give the rail- 
roads time in which to adapt their schedules 
and to absorb our packages, then our gifts 
will be delivered before Christmas and every- 
body will be happy. 

There is nothing difficult about shipping 
your gifts early. That will be easy if you 
buy them early. And buying them at once 
will be easy if you take advantage of the 
Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service. 

Miss Jane Jarvis, who conducts this very 
successful bureau, has assembled in this issue ° 
—pages 58 to 64—scores of useful, attractive 
gift suggestions. In the November issue, of 
which a few copies are still obtainable, Miss 
Jarvis showed thirteen pages of other gifts, 
all chosen from the varied stocks of the best 
New York shops. 

If you have not yet completed your shop- 
ping list, turn to our gift pages in this and the 
November Bazar. There you will find a 
veritable treasury of presents—something that 
will appeal to everyone you wish to remember. 

Then, when you have made your selection from 
among the things illustrated and described, all you 
need do is to write Miss Jarvis, telling her just 
which articles you want, and she will go right 
out and buy them for you—with no charge for 
her service. 

Jane Jarvis has won the confidence of thousands 
of women, not in America alone, but in all parts 
of the world, as an expert, discriminating shopper. 
People ask her to buy them all sorts of things, 
from clothes to motor cars. She has the reputation 
of purchasing exactly what is wanted, always. You 
can order anything shown in the Bazar with the 
certain knowledge that it will faithfully conform 
to specifications. And this applies to articles ad- 
vertised as well as to those pictured on our edi- 
torial pages. 

Miss Jarvis can work for you most efficiently 
when you follow these suggestions: 

Describe each gift you want bought, state the 
price and the number of the page on which it 
appears. 

Enclose cheque or money order, payable to Har- 
per’s Bazar, to cover the exact cost of the articles 
If carrying charges are to be prepaid, 
send the approximate sum, or postage stamps, and 
if there is any remainder, it will be returned to 
vou. Unless otherwise ordered, everything will 
be sent by express, collect. Nothing will be sent 
C.0.D. 

We cannot charge purchases to your personal 
account at any store; please see, therefore, that the 
proper remittance is always enclosed in your 
letter. 

Orders will necessarily have precedence over in- 
quiries. As every gift suggested by MHarper’s 
Bazar has been faithfully photographed or drawn 
and is fully described, it is not 
ever necessary to inquire further 
about it. But, if you do write. president; Josep 
a letter that requires an answer, 
please send a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope for the reply. 


119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


dependencies, $3.00. .00. 
receive. notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew it at once, using th 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON, 


There is no subject which deserves 

A more immediate or earnest consideration than 

the subject of the physical reconstruction of 

disabled soldiers. It mst de tne to 
the country that broadly conceived plans with 
regard to this matter are being not only > 
welcome every instrumentality which is being 
used to bring about the proper execution of such 
plans. 


Have you seen those fascinating little knit- 
ting bags made of wrapping paper, string 
and Harper’s Bazar covers? Many women 
are making them in quantities and selling 
them for the benefit of the Red Cross at 
fifty cents and a dollar apiece. 

These bags—you see them swinging from 
smart women’s arms all along Fifth Avenue— 
are very easy to make. You simply make an 
oblong bag with stout brown paper, glue on 
handles of string or ribbon and stick a Har- 
per’s Bazar cover on one side. 

We have had an extra supply of covers 
printed and while they last we shall be glad 
to send you some. We cannot promise to 
let you have any definite number of them. 
But write and tell us how many you would 
like to have and we will do the best we can. 
Address the editor. 


If you knew that your thoughtlessness or 
carelessness about some little thing was en- 
dangering the life of your husband, or son, 
or brother, or the boy next door, could you 
ever be thoughtless again? 

Wasting paper is a form of just such dan- 
gerous carelessness. 

So close is the connection between paper 
and the battlefields that the Government says 
we must reduce our consumption by twenty- 
five percent. This does not mean that we 
cannot have the paper we need, but it means 
that we must save what we needlessly use 
| or ordinarily waste. We must save paper be- 


cause in its making are involved at least 
three things, without which the war cannot 


Read the article on the reconstruction 
of soldiers and sailors on page 27 
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be won: 

Sulphur and caustic soda—both used in the 
manufacture of paper—are indispensable for 
the making of poison gases and ammuniticn. 

There are only two sulphur mines in this country, 
but they supply enough sulphur for both paper and 
war supplies if we all eliminate paper waste. 

Every pound of paper requires the use of from 
one to three pounds of coal in its production. 
Every pound of paper wasted entails the waste of 
from one to three pounds of coal that is vitally 
needed for essential war industries. By cutting 
down our paper consumption we shall save two 
and a half million tons of coal for war purposes. 

The making of paper and the delivery of it re- 
quire transportation space. Four hundred thou- 
sand freight cars will be released for carrying war 
supplies if we reduce our consumption of paper 
by one fourth. We can do this by eliminating 
waste. 

The reason we urge you to subscribe for Har- 
per’s Bazar, or to leave a standing advance order 
for it with your newsdealer, is that we have aban- 
doned the paper-wasting method of printing copies 
for a fluctuating newsstand demand. Now we 
print only so many copies as have been definitely 
ordered. 

You and everyone else who wants the Bazar 
can have it regularly, every month, if you will 
subscribe or order in advance. The price of the 
Bazar is 35 cents a copy, bought singly—but only 
$3 a year by subscription. 


Some years ago residents of Riverside Drive in 
New York used to set their clocks every day by 
the appearance on one of the benches of a shortish, 
clean-shaven man armed with a pad of paper and 
a pencil and often, if our memory does not mis- 
lead us, accompanied by a dog. 

What the man wrote on those pads of paper 
made his name known all over the world. For 
he was E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
chief of all mystery plot- 
weavers. Look for his new 


zangdon, secretary; 
$2.00. When y - novel in the next Bazar. -It 1s 
pank enclosed. one of the best international 
intrigues he has ever done. 
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Marcia Sillcox 


MRS. ANGEER B. DUKE 
and her children Cordelia and Sonny 
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Mrs. Duke was Miss Cordelia Biddle, the only daughter of Major and Mrs. Anthony Drexel Biddle of Philadelphia. 
During the Fourth Liberty Loan, Mrs. Duke was captain of a team of young matrons that did splendid work in 
their uptown district. But, generally speaking, her greatest interest lies in the Free Milk for France Fund, and she 
devotes three days a week to this most worth while organization. Mrs. Duke’s father and brother are both in the 


army, the former being stationed in Philadelphia, while the latter is a lieutenant in a well-known cavalry regiment. 
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: The Government is spending millions 
3 in order to equip our “mutilés’”’, that 
5 they may face the future unflinch- 
ingly. But.the Surgeon-General and 
ieee the War Department ask for your ae 
pe help. Some of the ways*in which 


7 you can help are suggested in this Ee * 
article. If you need fuller informa- 
> tion write to Louise Graham, Asso- aa 
ciate. Editor of Harper’s Bazar, 119 mS 
West 40th Street, New York City. aS 
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WE MUST HELP OUR WAR CRI 


HE ultimate recovery of the 

crippled soldier and his re- 

turn to normal living is in 

the control of the women of 

this country. No war work that has been 

offered the American woman is so impor- 
tant, or perhaps so difficult. 

The Government is spending millions of dollars 
to heal the cripple’s physical wounds, to supply 
him with marvelous mechanical appliances to re- 
place the arms or legs he has lost, and to train 
him to become an economic factor. Other mil- 
lions are being appropriated for pensions that will 
be paid so long as he lives, whether he earns his 
own living or not. But, unless the women of the 
soldier’s family and community do their part in 
the reeducational scheme, all that the Govern- 
ment spends or does will fail of complete achieve- 
ment. 

The spiritual and mental blight that overcomes 
the soldier, who awakens to a consciousness that 
he is permanently maimed, has an immediate ef- 
fect on his physical condition. He sinks under the 
knowledge that he is handicapped for life, that 
he has become a dependent, a useless sort of crea- 
ture unable to help himself or others. He cannot 
recover until his point of view is changed. And 
here is where the wife, mother or sister must do 
her part. And in turn, these women must be 
backed up by society in general. 

Surgeon-General Gorgas says that the degree to 
which a crippled soldier can be made useful de- 

pends to a large extent on his state of mind. And 
this state of mind usually reflects that of the 
people—especially the women—who are nearest 
him. The women of America must band together 
to give intelligent help and comfort, not only to 
our war cripples, but to their families. It is of 
no use to begin with the man unless we also edu- 
cate his family and friends to a proper under- 
standing of their part in this recovery. 

And what is this part? Already the Govern- 
ment has begun a great educational work for the 
benefit of the disabled soldier. Long beforé the 
man is discharged from the hospital, he is given 


to HELP THEMSELVES 


the opportunity to acquire a trade or profession. 
Right at his bedside he can be trained to fill a 
position, superior, it may be, to the one he held 
before the war. That is, if he will. Before the 
war, he probably took any job he could get. Now 
that he has sacrificed so much for his country, he 
may be trained under the supervision of the fore- 
most vocational teachers in America, for the job 
for which he is best adapted. 


If he will—these words mean everything in the . 
success of the great program of reconstruction de- , 


veloped by the Surgeon-General’s department. 
And it is our duty to help him to develop a will 
to learn, a will to conquer his handicap. Here, 
therefore, is the next great task confronting the 
women of America. It will not be easy, this task 
of making our mutilés victors rather than victims. 
We are gradually, however, developing in our- 
selves a new psychology toward the cripple, and 
in doing so have come to realize that he also has 
developed a new state of mind. Only, alas, he is 
frequently groping in the dark, helpless and dis- 
couraged, and it will take all that within us lies 
to help him understand his new self. 

Some American sociologists and educators, their 
number fortunately is limited, have advanced the 
opinion that our war cripples should be forced to 
take advantage of the reconstruction program, and 
so be enabled to support themselves. The Gov- 
ernment, however, takes the opposite view. It 
goes to the cripple and says: “Your future is in 
your own hands. You will have your pension so 
long as you live, but don’t you also want to live 
the life of a real man? Don’t you want us to 
help you make as much, and even more money 
than you made before the war? Do you really 
like sitting round in an easy chair and being pitied 


by women and children? Well, it is up to you~ 


to decide whether you want to be an object of 
pity or a subject for pride.” Thus speaks the 
Government in tHe person of its doctors, teachers 
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and nurses, and in untold instances 
the answers depend entirely on the 
women back of the men. 

No one questions that the man re- 
turning disabled from the front deserves the grati- 
tude and respect of the nation. He should be 
given the very best that his grateful country can 
bestow. Shall this best be a burst of patriotic 
hysteria that makes him first a hero and then a 
nuisance, and finally sends him to a cushioned 
chair in the chimney corner of a soldiers’ home, 
a badly paid job as night watchman in a govern- 
ment building, or a progressively uncomfortable 
niche in the home of his hardworking wife or 
mother? On the contrary—shall not his grateful 
country, having given him the most expert medi- 
cal care, one or two miraculously perfect artificial 
limbs and a thorough training for a life job, put 
him on his feet once more and say: “You are a 
man; go out and live and work like one?” 

Many women of generous instincts, whose 
hearts bleed for the cripples in their khaki uni- 
forms, have difficulty in understanding why in- 


“discriminate social entertainment and mawkish 


sentimentally are the worst enemies the Govern- 
ment meets in dealing with its mutilés. The sol- 
dier who contentedly accepts the maudlin sym- 
pathy of his womenfolk soon ceases to be a war 
hero, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the tragedy is not of his making, but lies abso- 
lutely with the women who discouraged him with 
foolish pity and gifts of money, when they should 
have encouraged him with stimulating sympathy 
andga firm but kindly insistence that he help 
himself. 

Life is long, and the glorious deeds of war sink 
eventually into the background of our conscious- 
ness. The men who return to us crippled from: 
Flanders, Picardy and other battle-fronts will 
eventually cease to be objects of gratitude and in- 
terest. The Government is looking to the future; 
it knows just what a burden the useless soldier 
will become to others as well as to himself, and 
it is willing to spend millions and still more mil- 
lions so that we can say (Continued on page 99) 
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HE doctor left the old lady composed on 

the sofa in her sitting-room. He gave her 

maid instructions. Then he went down- 

stairs to the large morning-room where 

the family was gathered; John the stock- 

broker; Mrs. Lessington of Prince’s Gar- 
dens, S. W., and Lessington Hall; the widowed 
Lady Whitcomb; Rupert, the soldier; Albert, the 
barrister; Audrey, the university daughter. The 
butler had just brought in tea, and Lady Whit- 
comb was dispensing it near the fire. 

The doctor said: “Ah! here you all are! A cup 
of tea? Well, perhaps I've time.” Then he stood 
on the hearthrug with his cup of tea and a strip 
of buttered toast, and said gravely: 

“I’ve persuaded Mrs. Carlton to rest. 
‘do nothing.” 

“Poor mother!” said Lady Whitcomb; “she is 
worn out and no wonder.” 

“He was always selfish,’ said Audrey. “She has 
been his slave. I have felt it very much.” 

“Mother,” said Mrs. Lessington, “is the old- 
fashioned kind. She has these notions of duty; 
but I can't help feeling—” 

“We can none of us help feeling,” said Lady 
Whitcomb, “though one doesn't like to say it—” 

“Oh, well,” said John, shifting a little. 


She can 


UPERT stared critically at the mound of hot 

toast. 

“I do not see why things shouldn't be said,” 
said Audrey, settling her pince-nmez and looking 
very rosy. “Personally I always say things.” 

“Yes, you do,” said Albert. 

“And I must say now,” continued the young 
woman, raising her voice slightly, “that if he dies 
it will come as a relief to her. All her life she 
has waited on his whims and obeyed his wishes; 
she has had no life of her own at all. Marriage 
is simply awful—” 

“No, no,” said Lady Whitcomb and Mrs. Les- 
sington in a chorus. “It used to be awful.” 

“Women manage their husbands differently 
now, my dear Audrey,” the widow added. 

“All the same, I agree partly with Audrey,” said 
Mrs. Lessington. “If mother spent the last few 


vears of her life—er—free, what a quiet, happy 
time she could have. She is fond of the children 
and she likes Lessington—you must spend a week- 
end there with us, sometime, Sir Wilfred—and she 
could come and go as she pleased.” 

“She might like to make her home with me,” 
said John, who was unmarried.’ | 

“She could wander about a bit with me, poor 
old darling,” said Lady Whitcomb, “and raise her 
poor dear crushed head.” 

“She is worn out with nursing him,” said 
Audrey. “Why should she nurse him? There 
are two nurses. Why should she obey all his 
selfish whims ?” 

“One can’t make her see,’ 
sington, shaking her head. 

“Put some more water in the teapot, Rupert,” 
said Lady Whitcomb. 


murmured Mrs. Les- 


“How is he?” John asked, addressing the doctor. 


The great man looked greater. 

“I’m afraid you must all be prepared—” 

Albert and Rupert became intensely grave. The 
two matrons sighed. 

“I am looking in again later this afternoon,” 
said Sir Wilfred, “but I expect to find him sinking. 
The nurses will of course continue the treatment 
meantime, but I am afraid—I am afraid—’” Here 
he put down his teacup, took inimitable temporary 
farewells, and John, as the eldest son full of re- 
sponsibility, walked to the front door with him, 
talking. 

“Poor mother!” said Audrey; “what a relief it 
will be to her when she can never hear again his: 
‘Come here. I want you.’ I believe in saying 
things.” 

“Well, we all know it,” sighed Lady Whitcomb. 

‘He has certainly—er—overwhelmed her,” said 
Mrs. Lessington. “One’s own marriage is so very 
different. I don’t think I could live without a 
mind entirely my own.” 

“I was always perfectly free,” said Lady Whit- 
comb. “I decided at the beginning that I should 
be; and we each went our own way.” 

“TI wonder if she’s asleep,” said Rupert. 

Audrey went tiptoeing up-stairs with him to see. 

The old lady lay on a Chesterfield couch. Her 
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SECRETS 


By MAY EDGINTON 


Drawings by Everett Shinn 


silk frock flowed around her; her white hair haloed 
her small and short face with fluff like transparent 
silver; her eyes were closed; her mouth drooped; 
twice while her children stood in the doorway she 
uttered a wee, soft cry like the old do sometimes 
‘when they sleep. 

“She may miss him a little,” whispered Audrey 
in Rupert’s ear, “at first. But what a good thing 
it will feel, after all these years of him, to be 
free! She will be quite free.” 

The old lady slept. 

* 


* * 


IKE a machine the girl went about her tiny 

humdrum duties. She received a duster from 
the housemaid and dusted the stiff drawing-room, 
its albums and vases and polished table, and con- 
sole table; she went out into the wide garden with 
a basket and scissors, and cut flowers, and then 
arranged them. Then she joined her mother with 
embroidery ; then they lunched; then they ordered 
the Victoria and went out to pay calls, having 
first dressed themselves elaborately. 

Then, earlier than he was expected, the master 
came home. 

The big house was in the most select quarter 
of Blackheath; the master. was taken from, and 
brought back to it, every day, by his carriage and 
pair. They were very rich. Life ran slow but 
smooth, like thick oil. There were no torrents. 
But to-day the master was very angry. 

As he entered his wife was crossing the hall to 
go up-stairs and take her bonnet off. She saw 
that he was very angry, and she fluttered. 

“Where is Winnie?” said he with a virulent 
pomposity. 

“In the’ drawing-room, love.” 

“T will go to her. And I wish you to be there 
too, Elizabeth.” 

They both entered the drawing-room, where 
the girl still remained in her silk jacket and little 
hat and flowing veil, for she had sat down there 
with her mother after coming home. She was 
sitting quite still, staring into the fire. The room 
was stuffy and hot, but fragrant with pot-pourri. 

When her parents came in she rose. She knew. 

“I know everything, Winifred,” said her father. 
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She did not reply; only. fluttered like her 
mother. 

“Oh, James! what is it?” said her mother, 
trembling. 

“She has entered into a disgraceful entangle- 
ment,” he boomed. “There have been meetings, 
letters, promises. I know all. You are a shame 
and disgrace to us, miss!” : 

The girl said nothing. 

“Who is it, James?” said her mother, trembling 
more and more, and now red-cheeked where be- 
fore she had been delicately pale. 

“Young Carlton.” His ineffable disgust and out- 
rage converged in just the two words. ~ 

Winnie’s mother emitted a little shriek. “Oh, 
Winifred! A mere clerk in your father’s office! 
I am surprised at you! Ashamed! Pray, how did 
you and this Carlton meet, I should like to know ?” 

The girl spoke. “When you and I called at 
papa’s office—”’ 

“We passed straight through the clerks’ room—”’ 

“Mr. Carlton and I saw each other.” 

“Saw each other! Saw—” - 

“That is not a meeting. Gentlemen and ladies 
can only meet in society.” 

“You say you saw each other, miss. Seeing is 
not writing, making promises, kissing—” 

“James, love!” said Winnie’s mother faintly, but 
shocked to the soul. 

The girl found courage. ‘That came after!” 

“That came after! You admit it, then, miss! 
You do not deny it?” 

“It is the truth.” 

“T never heard such— If this is the way you 


-have brought up your daughter, Elizabeth—” 


“She takes a good deal after your poor sister 
Lucy, James.” 

They gazed at each other in mutual accusing 
reproach. 

“In my family we’ve always been most par- 
ticular, love, and I will thank you to know it.” 

“T will thank you to be silent when I wish to 
speak, Elizabeth. Winnie, go to your room and 
remain there till your mother and I have decided 
where to send you safely out of this scoundrel’s 
wav,” 

“He is not a scoundrel, papa!” 

“You hear me say he is a scoundrel, miss!”’ 

“T love him, papa.” 

“You hear me order you to your room ?” 

She went. 


S HE sat at the window, looking out into the 


black garden. It was a winter evening. The 
sky was dark. Fir trees shadowed the graveled 
drive. She was simply bathed in tears. Time 
passed. She heard a little sound outside her door, 
and her mother stood there, pale and frosty, hold- 
ing it open to admit the housemaid with a tray. 
The housemaid put this tray down and under the 
eye of her mistress drew the window curtains and 
went quickly out again. Winnie’s mother locked 
the door. 

The culprit was alone for the night; and cold. 
She put on a great thick pelisse, drew back the 
curtains again, and sat staring into the black night. 
She sat here a long, long while. 

She heard a little tapping on the pane, and 
she shuddered. The household had retired to its 
early couch. She was so alone. Then a thick 
heart-beating assailed her. She opened the win- 
dow. Some one, on the gardener’s ladder, stood 
there perilously. 

She and Mr. Carlton saw each other. 

Over the frame of the window they kissed and 
clung. “It’s all known!” ! 

“They’ll send mecaway to-morrow.” 

“Your father has dismissed me.” 

“What shall we do?” 

“Winnie my love, my darling!” 

“T want to be with you, John.” 

She had never left the shelter of home before. 
She was eighteen. Mr. Carlton was twenty-one. 
Here they were together on a great ship; emi- 
grants, traveling rough. Never mind. - 

be extraordinary happiness! The wild de- 
light ! 

He swore to her, his head on her breast, “I 
promise you I will revenge you on those—” 

“My parents, John.” 

“How could parents of yours act so? ~I promise 
you I will show them you have made no mistake. 
I promise to win.” 

“T. know it,” she replied proudly. 

She knew it all through the fight for the next 
years. It was a stern fight of a quality and ter- 
ror she had never dreamed of. She followed him 
out into the bush, his lover, his woman; servant, 
comrade, wife. Her soft hands were calloused; 
she fainted from sheer weariness; she wept from 
sheer terror; she laughed with an ecstasy she had 
never known. He ordered; she obeyed. He 
worshipped; she delighted. He was a master; she 
loved it. He was a lover. She knew her power 
and kept the secret from him, the only secret she 
had from him. 

But perhaps he knew that too. 


Sne came forward and looked 

at her husband with eyes soft 

as doves.and wise as owls. 

In a rough hut, in the bush, her first baby was 
born; John. . She was barely twenty. It was the 
biggest and the terriblest thing they had ever been 
through together. Glory! 

They sent a letter home to England. She per- 
suaded him to it. She thought, as she lay there, 
struggling back to strength, with him—in every 
spare moment he had—as doctor, nurse, lover and 


penitent all in one; “Nobody could resist a baby. . 


When they know . . .” But when they knew, 
the letter came back in two pieces. 

Then John Carlton kneeled down and put his 
head down on his wife’s poor bed, and swore to 
hiriself a thing. He did not tell her. She thought 
he was praying. 

Fe was not an easy man. His temper was 
terr ble, fire and steel blent. He was passionate 
and had a long, cold memory. 

A3z he knelt there—and she saw displayed by the 
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rolled-up shirt sleeves his iron muscles and as she 
seemed to feel, all through the poor coverlets, his 
love—she thought: 

“I would rather be squaw to a big man than 
queen to a little one.” 

There were two more bush-babies before the 
change of fortune. 

He was very quiet one day when he came in. 
She was busy serving a meal. Then he said to her: 

“Come here. I want you.” 

He had been writing letters for months, and 
few replies came. Now he had been to the nearest 
office—miles away—to inquire, and there was one. 
He told her about it. He had offered to him a 
commercial opening in Melbourne. It had to do 
with shipping. She exclaimed when she heard: 

“Why, isn’t that like papa’s business ?” 

It was. 

And they were estab- (Continued on page 98) 
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URING the three weeks of the Fourth 

Liberty Loan drive a portion of the New 

York Library terrace was transformed 

into an open-air studio. Upon the wall 

of a war-work building was built a huge 

frame and every day on a bright and 

empty canvas a well-known artist painted a pic- 

ture to help convert Fifth Avenue throngs into 
bond buyers. 

Each artist was confronted with the task of 
symbolizing as vividly as possible one of the 
Allied nations. He had but a single day in which 
to complete his picture. And the appraising eyes 
of all New York were watching his performance. 
Yet in spite of the conditions—or perhaps because 
of them—the paintings in almost every instance 
turned out to be uncommonly good art. 


James Montgomery 
his keen sense for 
appeal, painted this 
vigorous conception 


Flagg, with 
the popular 
stirring and 
of Belgium. 


Lieutenant Henry Reuterdahi and 
things naval have been associated 
for many years. And it was nat- 
ural that he should choose to make 
his contribution a warship-scape. 


LITTLE | 


BELGIUM 


AND MER 


IGHTY 
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Even among paint- 
ings which have re- 
quired months of 
work it would be 
dificult to find a 
composition more 
delightful in atmo- 
sphere and _treat- 
ment than this one- 
day bit of Cuba by 
Charles Chapman, 
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Franklin Booth is shown on the right mounted 
on the scaffold and putting the last touches on 
his representation of Haiti. This shows you the 
conditions under which the artists had to work. 


Below is the painting by C. B. Falls, showing his 
conception of Japan spearing the Prussian vul- 
ture. The subject gave Mr. Falls an opportun- 
ity to exercise his great gift for the decorative. 


Charles Dana Gibson’s “America” 
gave evidence that Mr. Gibson, if 
he chose, could have been mightier 
with the brush than with the pen. 


Howard Chandler Christy answered 
the call with a strong and clean-cut 
“Italy”, interesting in arrangement 
and also for the idea it illustrates. 


Photographed especially 
for Harper’s Bazar by 
Brown Bros. 
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Delightfully new of silhouette is this frock originated by Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz, 
with its uneven tunic and heavily corded bodice and sleeves. But much of its quaint 
charm lies in the sateen from which she has fashioned it, and gladly do we don it, 
for the very newest of spring frocks are made of this patriotic material, which scorns 
wool in its weave. Hats too there are to accompany our frocks, and a most alluring 
one has a broad brim of furry beaver and a high crown of softly crushed sateen, 
while quite appropriate is the long velveteen scarf that completes the costume. 


and there. 


While the brims of hats may be either wide and drooping, or roll up 
becomingly from the face, the hat itself—tc be truly smart—must 


be of sateen. 


Very youthful is this flaring sailer created by Miss 


Steinmetz, who has left it unadorned except for many cordings 


Sunny golf courses and gay verandas of country clubs always include 
in their scene sports clothes of distinction, with bits of color here 


Of sateen, and banded with wide ribbon, is the large 
sports sailor of Miss Steinmetz’s inspiration, and many are the. 
bright colors that might fashion it for sunny days in the Southland. 
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TAKES ANOTHER TURN 
AND REVIVES THE MODE 
FOR SATEEN 


From original designs 


by E. M. A. Steinmets 


FASHION 
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Very quaint and reminiscent of the days of round combs and stiff frocks 
is this ruffled sateen dress—created by Miss E,. M. A. Steinmetz—with 
its dainty organdie collar and tiny bows of black velvet. Corded sateen 
and velveteen fashion the hat, uniquely upturned of brim and oddly tied 
with a perky bow at the top, while velveteen makes the long scarf. 


When one would go to tea of an afternoon, the mode decrees that one’s 
frock be of sateen, and very feminine indeed is the deeply ruffled model 
originated by Miss Steinmetz. She, has added a cape-like scarf of vel- 
veteen, to throw casually about the shoulders when the room is too cool, 
and a hat that combines both sateen and velveteen in its fashioning. 


Black sateen and velvet have allied themselves to make a hat of widely 
flaring brim, and a queer fancy of feathers jauntily trims it. Then a 
frock, tight and long of bodice, corded to give it weight and richness 
and fastened daintily with tiny covered buttons, was fashioned of pearly- 
gray sateen. ‘And both were created by Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz. 
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WANTED— Rowen, IN THE SHADE 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM 


Illustrated by Clark Fay 


HE battalion awaited its orders to embark 

for France. A feeling of expectation, a cer- 

tain nervousness, a half pleasurable excite- 

ment, prevailed in the officers’ mess and 

among the men. No one thought of ser- 

vice in France as a picnic, or anticipated a 
good time in the trenches. But there was a general 
sense of relief that the period of training—a long, 
tiresome, very dull business — was over at last. 
Over or almost over. For the Colonel and certain 
remote authorities behind the Colonel believed in 
working the battalion hard up to the last moment. 
Therefore day after day there were “stunts” and 
“shows”, field exercises of every conceivable kind. 
The weather was hot, as hot as weather ought to 
be in the first week of August. Long hours of 
desperate toil. Officers thought longingly of by- 
gone summers, of the cool shade of trees, of ten- 
nis played in white flannels, of lusciou; plates of 
strawberries and cream. The Colonel, an old sol- 
dier, went on inventing new “stunts’”—and more 
of them. He had labored at the training of his 
battalion, hammering raw boys into disciplined 
men, inspiring subalterns with something of his 
own spirit. 


ON the whole he had been successful. The men 

sweated, but grumbled very little. The of- 
ficers kept up a gallant pretense at keenness. Slack- 
ness was regarded as bad form, and only one mem- 
ber of the mess made no secret of his opinion that 
the Colonel was overdoing the “spit and polish” 
business. This was McMahon, the medical officer, 
and he did not, prcperly speaking, belong to the 
battalion at all. Men and officers alike were drawn 
for the most part from the English midlands. Mc- 
Mahon was an Irishman. They were born with a 
sense of discipline, and the Colonel worked on ma- 
terial responsive to his methods. McMahon, like 
most Irishmen, was by temperament a rebel. Yet 
there was no more popular officer than the Irish 
doctor. His frcnk good humor, his ready wit, his 
unfailing kindliness, won him affection. Even the 
Colonel liked him and bore from McMahon be- 
havior which would have led to the sharp snub- 
bing of any one else. 

There came a day—the sixth of August—for 
which the Colonel, or some higher authority, de- 
vised a “stunt” of the most intense and laborious 
kind. A very great and remote man, the General 
in command of the whole district, promised to be 
present and to witness the performance. Orders 
were issued in minute detail, and every officer was 


expected to be familiar with them. Maps were. 
“studied conscientiously. 


Field-glasses were pol- 
ished. Rations were served out. Kits were in- 
spected. The affair was an attack upon a hill sup- 
posed to be strongly held by an enemy well pro- 
vided with machine guns. 

A genuine excitement possessed the battalion. 
This, so it was felt, was very like the real thing. 
Just so, some day in France would an advance be 
made and great glory won. McMahon alone re- 
mained cheerful'y indifferent to the energetic fus- 
siness which prevailed. 

The day dawned cloudless with promise of in- 
tense heat. Very early, after a hurried and insuf- 
ficient breakfast, B Company marched out. It was 
the business of B Company to take up a position 
south of the enemy’s hill, to harass the foe with 
flanking fire and at the proper moment to rush 
certain machine gun posts. B Company had some 
ten miles to march before reaching its appointed 
place. McMahon gave it as his opinion that B 
Company would be incapable of rushing anything 
when it had marched ten miles in blistering heat 
and had lain flat for an hour or two in a shade- 
less field. A party of cooks, with a traveling 
kitchen, followed B Company. McMahon said 
that if the cooks were sensible men they would lose 
their way and come to a halt in a wood, not far 
from a stream. He added that he was himself 
very sensible and had already fixed on the wood, 
about. a mile from the scene of the attack, where 
he intended to spend the day with a novel. 

The other three companies, the Lewis gunners, 
and a battery of Stokes Gun men, attached to the 
battalion for the attack, marched out later, un- 
der the command of the Colonel himself. Cyclist 
scouts scoured the roads ahead of the advance. 
McMahon, accompanied by an orderly, marched 
in the rear and complained greatly of the dust. 
A Brigadier appeared in a motor and cast a criti- 
cal eye on the men. Two officers in staff caps, 
understood to be umpires, rode by. 

At noon, the heat being then very great, a motor 
cyclist dashed up, his machine snorting horribly, 
the man himself plastered with dust, sweat and 
oil. He announced that the battalion was under 
heavy fire from the enemy artillery and thatemen 
were falling fast. The Brigadier had sent an urgent 
message to that effect. The Colonel, who rather 
expected that something of the sort would oc- 
cur, gave the orders necessary in such a situation. 
The men opened out into artillery formation and 
advanced, by a series of short rushes, to take cover 


in some trenches, supposed to have been aban- 
doned, very conveniently, by the enemy the day 
before. The Brigadier, seated in his motor-car in 
a wood on a neighboring hill, watched the opera- 
tion through his field-glasses, munched a sand- 
wich and enjoyed a glass of sherry from his flask. 
McMahon, for whom short rushes in artillery for- 
mation had no attractions at all, slipped through 
a hedge, skirted a field of ripening oats, and set- 
tled himself very comfortably under a beech-tree 
on the edge of a small wood. His orderly followed 
him and laid down a large package on the grass 
beside the doctor. The Colonel, an enthusiastic 
realist, had insisted that McMahon should bring 
with him a supply of surgical instruments, dress- 
ings and other things necessary for dealing with 
wounds. McMahon opened the package. He took 
out a novel, a tin of tobacco, a great many pack- 
ages of cigarettes, two bottles of soda-water, two 
lemons and several parcels of food. 

“This,” he said to the orderly, “is the advanced 
dressing-station. When the casualtiés begin to ar- 
rive, we shall be ready for them.” 

The Brigadier sent another motor cyclist to say 
that the battalion would be wiped out if it stayed 
where it was. He suggested a move to the right 
and an attempt to get into touch with B Com- 
pany. The Brigadier, though he drove in a motor- 
car, was feeling the heat. If a direct advance had 
been made on the hill from where the battalion lay 
he would have been obliged to drive out of his 
wood in order to keep the battle in view. A move 
to the right could be watched comfortably from 
where he sat. The Colonel explained the situa- 
tion, not the Brigadier’s feelings, to:his officers, ex- 
posing himself with reckless gallantry as he passed _ 
from company to company. He said that he him- 
self would survey the ground to the right and 
would try to discover the exact position of B 
Company. 


SHALL,” he said to the adjutant, 
tree so as to get a good view.” 

The adjutant remonstrated. He thought the 
Colonel was too old a man for climbing trees. 
He recommended that a subaltern, a second-lieu- 
tenant, whom nobody would miss much if he fell, 
should be sent up the tree. The suggestion, as the 
adjutant might have guessed, made the Colonel 
more determined and slightly exasperated him. 

He gave orders that the Stokes gunners should 
shell the enemy while he climbed the tree. The 
Stokes gunners did not want to shell any one. 
Their weapons are awkward to handle and their 
ammunition very heavy. They were already as 
hot as any man ought to be. But they were well- 
trained and highly disciplined. They attacked the 
enemy with small dummy shells, which rose gently 
into the air, made a half circle and fell about fifteen- 
yards from the muzzles of their guns. 

The Colonel, looking about him for a tree not 
too difficult to climb, caught sight of the beech 
under which McMahon lay. It seemed exactly the 
kind of tree he required. It was high. Its lower 
branches were close to the ground. It looked 
strong and sound. The Colonel pushed his way 
through the hedge, avoided the oats and ap- 
proached the tree across a pasture field. He came 
on McMahon stretched flat on his back, a tum- 
bler full of lemon squash beside him and his novel 
in his hand. The Colonel was still irritated by the 


“climb a 


_ Adjutant’s suggestion that he was too old to 


climb trees. He was also beginning, now that he 
was near a tree, to wonder uneasily whether the 
Adjutant had not been right. He saw an oppor- 
tunity of expressing his feelings at the expense of 
McMahon. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked. 

McMahon, who had not seen the Colonel ap- 
proach, stood up hurriedly, upsetting his lemon 
squash, and _ saluted. 

‘“‘What the deuce are 
you doing here?” said 
the Colonel. “You’ve 
no business to be idl- 
ing, drinking and 
smoking under a tree 
when the battalion is 
in action.” 

‘*This is an ad- 
vanced dressing - sta- 


McMahon settled 
himself under a beech 
tree with a tumbler 
of lemon squash, ciga- 
rettes and a novel, 
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The Colonel, surveying the ground, discovered a waytoexpress his feelings at McMahon’s expense 


tion, sir,’ said McMahon. “I’m waiting for the 
casualties.” 

“That’s not your duty,” said the Colonel. “Your 
duty is to be with the men, in the firing line ready 
to render first aid when required.” | 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said McMahon,. “but I don’t 
think that you’re quite right in saying—” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said the Colonel, 
“that it isn’t the duty of a medical officer to ac- 
company the men into the firing line?” 

McMahon saluted again. 

“According to the instructions issued by the R. 
A. M. C., sir,” he said, “my place is in the ad- 
vanced dressing-station when there’s only one medi- 
cal officer attached to the unit in action. If there 
is more than: one the position is of course quite 
different.’”” 

The Colonel, though a soldier of long experience, 
was not at all sure what instructions the R. A. 
M. C. authorities might have issued to their of- 
ficers. And doctors are a powerful faction, given 
to standing together and defying any one who at- 
tempts to interfere with them. Besides no one, 
not even the strongest and healthiest of us, knows 
how soon he may find himself under the power 
of a doctor, seized with a pain or other form of 
discomfort which only a doctor can alleviate. It 


is never wise to push things to a quarrel with any 


member of the R. A. M. C. 

The Colonel turned away and, somewhat la- 
boriously, climbed his tree. He was anxious, if 
possible, to make McMahon do a little work. It 
was annoying to think that this young man, hor- 
ribly addicted to slacking, should be lying on his 
back in the shade. Yet he did not at once see his 
way to any plan for making McMahon run about 
in the. heat. 


- nel. “No shirking. 


It was while he scanned the position of B Com- 
pany through his field-glasses that an idea sud- 
denly occurred to him. He climbed down rapidly 
and found McMahon standing respectfully to at- 
tention at the foot of the tree. 

“You told me, I think,” said the Colonel, “that 
this is the advanced dressing-station ?” 

Ti 

“And that you’re prepared to deal with casual- 
ties ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T shall send some casualties down to you,” said 
the Colonel. 

“Ves, sir, certainly.” 

“T shall expect,” said the Colonel, “that each 
man shall be properly treated, exactly as if he were 
really wounded, bandaged up, you know, ready for 


. the ambulanee to take him to the casualty clearing- 


station. And a proper record must be kept of each 
case. You must have a list made out for me, 
properly classified, with a note of the treatment 
adopted in each case and the nature of the injury, 
just as if you were going to send it to the medical 
officer at the casualty clearing-station.” 

“Vou: 

“And it must be done properly,” said the Colo- 
No short-cuts. I don’t see 
why you shouldn’t practise your job like the rest 
of us.”’ 

He turned away with a smile, a grim but well- 
satisfied smile. He intended to keep McMahon 
busy, very busy indeed, for the rest of the day. 

McMahon lay down again after the Colonel left 
him. But he did not attempt to read his novel. 
He saw through the Colonel’s plan. He was de- 
termined to defeat it if he could. He was en- 
joying a peaceful afternoon and had no intention 
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of exhausting himself bandaging up men who had 
nothing the matter with them or compiling long 
lists of imaginary injuries. After five minutes 
thought he hit upon a scheme. Ten minutes later 
the first casualty arrived. 

“Sent to the rear by the Colonel, sir,” said the 
man. “Orders are to report to you. Shrapnel 
wound in the left thigh, sir.” 

“Left thigh?” said McMahon. 

“It was the left the Colonel said, sir.” 

“All right,’ said McMahon. “Orderly!” 

The orderly, who had found a comfortable 
couch among some bracken, roused himself and 
stood to attention in front of McMahon. 

“Take this man round to the far side of the 
tree,” said McMahon, “and let him lie down there 
flat on his back. You can give him a cigarette. 
He is to stay there until he gets orders to leave.” 

The orderly saluted. The man grinned. He 
was quite ready to lie under the tree without at- 
tempting to move until some one ordered him to 
get up. 

In the course of the next ten minutes six more 
casualties arrived. Their injuries were of several 
different kinds. One man reported that his thumb 
had been taken off by a machine gun bullet. An- 
other said he had a scalp wound. A third had 
lost a whole leg, severed at the thigh. A fourth 
had a fragment of shell in his stomach. A fifth 
was completely blinded. A sixth was suffering 
from gas poisoning. McMahon’s treatment never 
varied. Each man was given a cigarette and led 
off by the orderly to lie down in the shade at the 
far side of the tree. McMahon kept quite cool, re- 
freshed himself occasionally with a drink of lemon 
squash and smoked his pipe. He began to admire 
the activity of the Colo- (Continued on page 88) 
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Even the most dignified would press their noses 
G@gawst the windows, tf a tasseled scarj-like 
wrap of ermine hung behind the glass, and a 
wonderful muff of fox, made in a spiral design 
end created by Erté, lay gracefully beside it. 


So that there might be peace between steek 
moleskin and satin of shimmering bronze green, 
Erté used the fur to fashion the upper part of 
the back and front of this coat, and then 
gave the satin the preference upon the sides. 


NO WEATHER IS TOO WINTRY 
WHEN ERTE PLANS ONE’S CLOTHES 


O dress in the spirit of the seasons, from 

the point of view of color as from the angle 

of fabrics, is a problem delightful to con- 

template when Erté, with the sensitiveness 

that is so truly a French characteristic, has 

put himself into the very spirit of winter 

and designed a series of costumes that personify her 
in her every m 

Winter is not all sparkle and crisp clear days, but 

ofttimes a harmony of deep grays and browns and 

greens—Whistler days—one might call them. This 

calm, restful aspect is beautifully expressed by the 

Erté coat of bronze-green satin and mole fur 

sketched at the right of this page. With its sheen 

quite like the wet streets of a late autumn day, the 

lustrous satin has the soft gray-brown of the fur to 


give it greater depth. The coat is eminently 
practical, made as it is in four parts, with the 
arrangement of the mole and satin of the sleeve 
and side section exactly reversed in the under 
section. By this clever bit of designing there is 
fur aplenty about the neck and shoulders for 
warmth and deepening of the tone. Have this 
coat of duvetyn and satin if you wish, or of 
velvet and satin, but be sure to preserve its 
spirit of color. 

To prove that all winter days are not brown 
and green, but sometimes crystal clear, with the 
sharp outlines of trees or buildings silhouetted 
against a brilliant sky, Erté fashions what he 
calls an afternoon robe of ermine and otter, 
which appears at the upper left of the next 
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Snow-covered brown trees, with just a glimpse of 
greener things to come, inspired Erté to create a 
wintry frock of ermine and otter, with a loosely 
braided girdle of green,. brown and white silks. 


page. It indeed bespeaks the sparkle of winter in its 
checkerboard design, and while it is truly delightful 
to imagine it in ermine and otter—one could not 
help but acquiesce in the choice of these two most 
wintry of furs—it would make avery interesting and 
useful frock in satin... Why not combine white satin 
and téte de négre chiffon velvet, and have the two 
rope-like ends to the sash just as Erté has imagined 
them in tones of dark green, dark brown and white, 
like a leafless tree with snow upon its branches? 
Or if one so desired, it would be quite lovely as a 
street frock in tones of blue—dark inky blue velvet 
for the bottom and a clearer gray-blue duvetyn for 
the top—a combination that suggests the frost- 
bound rivers and lakes. In this case the sash-ends 
should be of’a clear dark brown, the steel-like blue 
of the duvetyn and a second lighter gray-blue. 
Very youthful in its loveliness is the frock in the 
center of this page. Erté might well have called 
this Winter Dusk, for the skirt is a soft twilight 
gray duvetyn with a whimsical but practical cape- 


like bodice of moleskin, which slips on over the 


head and is lined with a deep lacquer-red duvetyn. 
All that is needed to complete the picture is a 
young, buoyant, rosy-cheeked American girl in the 
frock, with a little moleskin hat of the tam-o’- 
shanter type atop her head, a touch of red showing 
somewhere in its depths. The frock is so beauti- 
fully designed that one is conscious at a first 
glimpse only of its youthful simplicity—it takes a 
second glance to reveal the carefully thought-out 


A cuff is but a cuff, until Erté makes it of mole and turns 
st down over the hands for a muff on chilly days. 
Gloves too gain importance when embroidered in violets 
and greens and tied with a narrow ribbon of kid. 


Very youthful is this frock of duvetyn with its 
buttons and gaily swinging cape of moleskin that 
slips on over the head and fastens at the waist. 
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Erté was in an extravagant mood, when he used 
otter to fashion an entire evening gown and added 
strings of pearls emblazoned with motifs of tiny dia- 
monds to play at being sleeves and sash-ike ends. 


details of the skirt, with its pointed side sections’ 
seemingly held-in place by mole buttons and 


matched by the very lovely sleeves which wind 


around the arm in closing. Velvet and duvetyn 
in soft brown tones would be an excellent combi- 
nation-—the velvet for the frock, the duvetyn for 
the cape. 

A winter night, with the frost-hung trees glitter- 
ing through the inky darkness, was surely in Erté’s 
thoughts when he imagined the evening gown of - 
otter with its pearl and diamanté bands. And how 
beautifully it could be carried out in seal brown 
velvet with rhinestones and pearl bands! Velvet 
evening gowns are a distinctive feature of the 
season, for they symbolize so perfectly the present- 
day attitude of smart women—a simple, rich dig- 
nity rather than ostentation. — 

What could be more practical than an evening 
bag of ermine and fox, such as Erté suggests on the 
opposite page! One might use it both for knitting 
and for one’s vanities, and make it less expensively 
in soft white duvetyn with almost any long-haired 
fur for banding. In a warm Algerian red duvetyn 
it would make a very fetching skating bag. But 
one could continue indefinitely with suggestions for 
adapting Erté’s designs: he not only gives one a 
specific idea for a frock, a gown or an accessory, 
but in its myriad details there are a hundred and 
one other ideas to incorporate in the various parts 
of one’s wardrobe. Erté is indeed a fruitful 
genius, in whom there is always practicality. 
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Gray and silver threads have 


When Christine makes hats, 


Stitched their way upon a 
tiny tam and huge muff of 
blue serge from Mary’s Hat 
Shop, ai:d soft opossum has 
trimmed them, It was Chris- 
tine who fashioned the 
draped turban at the left 


i from soft brown material 

much like Turkish toweling! 

Me 
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Many were the bonds bought usder the spell of 
Madame Farrar’s voice, for she has been an 


enthusiastic worker for the Liberty Loan Drives. 


IFE moves briskly on the Avenue. One bright, 
crisp day succeeds another, an@ the crowds 
that throng the thoroughfare are brim- 
ful of zest and energy and good-will 
towards all the world—or almost all. 
Under the flags of the Allies pass the 

uniforms of nearly all the nations. Trim, business- 
like young officers whose eyes seem fixed on far 
horizons hurry away, or a gold-laced rear-admiral, 
stiffly erect, whirls by on no one knows what 


FIFTH AVENUEJ 


they are apt to be small, like 
the black velvet one on the 
stand at the right, with its 
rope-like trimming of tied 
ostrich, or the close-fitting 
beaver hat at the left. The ex- 
ception to the rule is the flar- 
ing panne velvet one trimmed 
with tightly curled feathers. 
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With Yhe GADABOUT 


warlike errand. The soft whirr of the airplane 
mingles with the siren’s shriek, or is drowned by 
a made-in-America band that plaintively inquires, 
“Where do we go from here, boys—Oh, where 
do we go from here?” But it is of a certainty 
that the fine upstanding young men of the service, 
who pass singly or in groups every hour of the 
twenty-four, would not choose to go anywhere, if 
but to remain were in the line of duty. ° For while 
they are here, the Avenue and all that appertains 
thereto is their inalienable right—and how they do 
enjoy it! Every man in uniform is a man of dis- 
tinction, and we give him his meed of praise and 
homage with pure joy. One pities the youths who 
cannot wear this passport to a public’s pride. 
The Avenue is not gay—it is too busy. “War 
work fills our time and thoughts and empties out 
our purses. We roll bandages with frantic haste, 
we sew, and mend, and sometimes knit—after 
other things are done. We “pass the pie’, or 
meekly scurry away to get a “cup of coffee, 
please,” in the canteen of the Mayor’s Committee 
of Women on National Defense, or ina Y. M.C. A. 
hut. We modestly confess our name and station, 
when some breezy youngster expansively demands, 
“Say, kid, who are you?’—as one did of the 
former Mrs. Vanderbilt—and we meet with open 
doubt when the name is also fame. But not 
all our work is so diverting. We have given our | 
hours and days and weeks to hospitals and gladly 
scrubbed floors that those more skilful than 
ourselves might be released to wait upon the sick. 
And we have wished that we had giants’ strength 
and that the days were never ending. 
Then how we give! The whole world seems for a: | 3 eee 
sale sometimes—and we the: only buyers. To 
walk a block without giving something or buying — ae 
something that will help to win the war—well, it 
isn’t done! The man or woman who can pass the 
Public Library with funds intact is built of other 
stuff than goes to make a good American. : 
Between times—save the mark!—we shop, o 
have it done for us. For Christmas comes in spite 
of war and kings and everything. But we are not 
reckless—we patriotically buy only useful things, 
except for the children, and resolutely turn away 
from the dainty dust-catchers that delight our fem- 
inine souls and eventually become the priceless 
possessions of our maids. And we shall ship our 
presents early in December, for the Government 
says that it will help the boys “over there”. 
Sometimes we rest our tired eyes and bodies 


Getsler Andrews 
Geraldine Farrar was very lovely when she dined 
one evening at Sherry’s in a gown of black vel- P 
vet and silver brocade, made for her by Bendel. 


at the tea hour in the Ritz, or in the new Avignon 
in Park Avenue. Perhaps we see Mrs. Charles 
de Loosey Oelrichs frocked in black velvet and 
coated in beaver, or Mrs. Walter Lewisohn in an 
unbelted velvet gown with sable furs and a Nea- 
politan hat made high and chic with two large 
pompons. Or again it is Mrs. Angier B. Duke, 
or Mrs. William Goadby Loew in long, tight, 
swathing gowns that add nothing to the joy of 
walking, who occupies (Continued on page 88) 
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LONG OF SKIRT 
AND SLIM OF LINE ARE 
THE FROCKS UPON 

THE AVENUE 


Mrs. George B. Post, Jr., who is Charles 
Dana Gibson’s daughter, finds a brisk 
walk on the “Avenue des Alliés’” most in- 
viting on one of these clear mornings. 
With her is her prize-winning police-dog. 


For informal affairs, when one would wear 
a softly clinging feminine gown, M. White 
has adress of flame-coloured or jade-green 
chiffon, draped in gracefully falling folds, 
with an underbodice and girdle of satin. 


The young matron will delight to enter- 
tain in a Redfern gown of black meteor, 
made on slender lines, with an original 
_overslip of black chiffon embroidered with 
jet beads and weighted with gold tassels. 


a 


In these days of the 
one-piece frock, the fur 
coat, always a joyful 
acquisition to the ward- 
robe, has become an es- 
sential, C. C. Shayne 
has made a cape-coat of 
natural muskrat, long 
and flowing, and col- 
lared it deeply with soft 
moleskin, while the lin- 
ing is of flowered fabric. 


4 
4 


Mrs. Angier B. Duke 
has been tempted to lin- 
ger for a moment and 
look inté a shop-win- 
dow, as she hurries 
along the Avenue, for 
many are the treasures 
of art displayed just 
now. Or perhaps 
thoughts of Christmas 
have stopped her, for 
all of us are shopping 
early this year. 


ta 


oe 
ws, 


CENTRAL PHOTO SERVICE 
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el re 3 this tricornered hat, for is it not 

ta fashioned of richest panne vel- 

ers to give it a courtly air, and 

the side to add a modern touch. 


BENRI BENDEL 


Arnold Genthe 


Miss Jane Cowl has been charming audi- Se vag See “See oe Gowns for evening have not only gained 
ences nightly as Lady Betty Desmond in ee ee a ee sweeping trains that add. to their dignity, 
beautiful is she in a breakfast gown of like Miss Cowl’s lustrous white satin bro- 
exquisite rose meteor, collared and cuffed as ES cade, which she wears in her new play. 
with gray chinchilla and richly embroidered — Filmy white chiffon draped over white satin 
in self-tones on the yoke and loose sleeves. ed Niet makes the loveliest of bodices, while most 
The daintiest of silk and metal cloth nose- ee distinctive is the broad girdle of shimmer- 
gays, in lovely shades of purple and deep One wonders how Miss Cowl can be even histrionically irate when ing silver cloth and black velvet that non- 
rose, nestles in the soft fur of the collar. she is looking so altogether lovely in a nightrobe of pink chalantly ties in a huge bow at the left side. 
crépe de Chine, banded with fine lace and topped with a negligée 
of sheer blue chiffon. A large collar of fitch and delicate embroi- 
dery of silver threads and crystal beads make it wholly delightful. * 
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be on his native soil. He had written 


A WOMAN YOU COULDN’T FORGET 


By MILDRED CRAM 


Illustrated by Lucius Wolcott Hitchcock 


HEN Sam Hardwick came 
back to New York there 
‘were sO many people who 
were unaffectedly glad to 
see him that his being . 
alone was forgotten. Some- 
where, on the face of the world known 
as “outside New York”, he had left a 
wife. He had made a quick exit with 
her. His reentry was made alone. 

He breezed into town like a fresh 
wind—keen, gay, irrepressibly glad to 


a new book—the first one in three 
years. When he had put it on his pub- 
lisher’s desk, he went out on Fifth 
Avenue, took a long look at the crowd, 
the flags, the glittering glacier “ mo- 
tors rolling grandly over the polished - 
— one look and lifted his 
at. 

“Not changed a bit,” he shouted. 
“My New York! Lord bless me, how 
I love you!” 

New York may have forgotten Sam 
Hardwick’s wife, but three years had 
not erased the memory of him. His 
progress northward on Fifth Avenue 
was triumphant enough to have flat- 
tered an emperor—but Sam Hardwick 
wasn’t an emperor, he was only a 
likable, youngish man. New York can 
do without the statue of Farragut, or 
the library lions, or the bronze lady of 
the Plaza, but it cannot do without its 
types. Hardwick was an almost legen- 
dary Manhattan figure. He was one 
of those men who prance out into the 
big world and shake hands with hu- 
manity. He never doubted for an in- 
stant that humanity wanted to shake 
hands with him. 

He was built like a Leyendecker 
football hero—broad, flat-hipped and 
straight in the legs. An Anglo-Saxon 
aristocracy had blessed him with one of 
those neat, satisfactory heads and a 
face cut on good lines, bony, well- 
modeled and strong. He was famous, 
he was successful, and he was lucky. He had, be- 
sides, an appetite for life, a fastidious taste and a 
heart as big as a bass-drum. Every word he wrote 
had always been read with furious eagerness by 
several millions of doting Americans, perhaps be- 
cause he ‘veiled his clear vision of ‘things with 
American humor. He let you see into an abyss 
and then pointed out the sky. For that, he be- 
came the national short-story darling, the symbol 
of youth, the legendary, composite adventurer, 
gentleman and sport. 


AND while his publisher thumbed through the 
manuscript of Hardwick’s new book, whistling 
softly under his breath and adding up serial rights, 
motion-picture rights, dramatic rights and transla- 
tion rights with dizzy speed, Hardwick himself was 
striding up Fifth Avenue bowing like royalty out 
for a stroll. 
“Sam Hardwick, or I’ll be hanged! You’ve been 
gone for three years. Where on earth—” 

“Mexico.” 

This friendly beginning was always followed by 
hand-clasps and fervent invitations. 

“You dropped clean out of sight. Thought we’d 
lost you. Can’t afford to do that, you know. 
What you been doin’? A new book—something to 
startle us, eh?” 

“Well, perhaps.” 

“You’ve kept us waitin’ too long. How does 
New York look?” 

“Glorious !”’ 

“There’s a new hotel in Forty-eighth Street. 
Several new theatres—”’ 

“T know. I’m on a voyage of discovery.” 

“Dine with us on Thursday. My wife will trot 
out all the débutantes.” 

And so it went, from Twenty-second Street to 
Fifty-seventh, which is the end of all such prom- 
enades. No one had forgotten Sam Hardwick. 
The secret of his success, you see, lay in his ability 
to like people; in liking them he disarmed them. 
The list of his friendships was nothing less than 
an international “Who’s Who”. From the begin- 
ning of his spectacular career he had gracefully 
hobnobbed with the great of the earth. He was 
as much at home in London as he was in Cairo 
or Timbuctoo. But he had always preferred 


Patsy was youth—she was the zest of life. 


Broadway to Piccadilly; Riverside Drive to the 
Champs Elysées; and Madison Avenue to the 
Toledo. New York was his first love; he liked 
the bitter, electrical air of the metropolis, its vast 
and inspiring energy, the surge of people along 
the deep streets, the vulgarity, the secretive, elusive 
dilettanteism of society. He knew every one from 
the head-waiter at the Manhattan to the most 
obscure and timorous Knickerbocker F. F. V. He 
did not need an open-sesame to pass through stage 
doors and into editorial sanctums. 

You see,-there was no resisting him. When he 
disappeared, going mysteriously in the general di- 
rection of Mexico, he left his friends a little flat, 
a little stale, like half-emptied glasses of cham- 
pagne, as if he had taken the brimming cup of life 
away with him, going down behind the horizon to 
heaven knew what delectable adventures. 

Three years later as he strolled up Fifth Avenue, 
breasting the tide of recognition and joyous ac- 


claim, with his head held high, no one quite re-. 


membered why he had gone away. -Or, if they 
remembered, forgot at once. Here he was again, 
mounting Parnassus at a dog trot, just as if he 
had never faltered. And he had faltered. 


Not badly. His friends had guessed that the 
brimming cup of life held a very tangible and 
destructive whiskey and soda. Putting the cup to 
the lip too often had coarsened the texture of Sam 
Hardwick’s soul, and there had crept into his 
youthful and vivacious stories an indefinable gross- 
ness, something alien and disturbing. His friends 
saw the difference. The high spirit of adventure 
had gone from his work, leaving a very expert 
literary skeleton on which he draped the lucid sim- 
plicity of his style. He was cheating his public, 
and it began to look as if he would be found out. 
In those days his friends had said nothing, as 
if they were too dazzled by the persistent brilliance 
of his lucky star to believe their eyes. Ouiwardly 
he was unchanged, save that he no longer stood 
upright like a man braced to meet an implacable 
wind, but stooped forward a little as if he had 
already surrendered to the buffeting. He wrote, 
furiously and ceaselessly, but he knew that what 
he wrote weakened word by word the foundations 
of his fame. 


And then, quite unexpectedly, he had 
disappeared. He maryied some one at 
the last moment—s6éme one obscure 
who did not share his place in the so- 
cial limelight. None of his friends were 
asked to the wedding, a hurried, se- 
cretive, dingy affair that took place in 
a suburban registry. Her name was 
Patsy O’Brien; that was all any one 
knew, except that she frolicked at mid- 
night in one of those hanging gardens 
in Forty-second Street. It was said of 
her that she was a wild little Irish 
fairy with tousled hair and smudged-in 
eyes, who danced like a composite 
Cleopatra, Pierrot, Topsy and Salome 
—an embryo Terpsichorean sensation 

- with a shadowy past. 

At any rate she married the tragic, 
unsteady, big god of the short story, 
and went off to Mexico and oblivion, 
taking him away from his anxious 
friends, his suspicious publisher, the 
curious, slightly hostile gaze of his pub- 
lic. It was known that they had gone 
to some rancho down there—a sun- 
baked wilderness on the other side of 
nowhere—dropped out of sight, like 
people lost in the desert . . . And 
for three whole years nothing more 
was heard of them. 


turned to New York. I was chosen 
to illustrate his book, the amazing book 
that had sprung from exile in Mexico. 
Out of my enthusiasm there grew a 
curious intimacy, as if we were in a 
sense collaborators. Hardwick came to 
my studio, keen, boyish, interested, to 
watch every step of the work. He 
criticized, praised, cajoled, helped’ me, 
with a good deal of tact and care, to 
visualize the people he had created. 


shadowy—he could not give me any 
help there. He would look at my 
drawings of her, frown a little, and 
shake his head. 

“No. You’ve missed her, Maxwell.” 
“Well, can’t you put me right, somehow? Was 
she dark or light, tall or short—you must have had 
some one in mind? This girl of yours is real. 
You’ve known her somewhere.” 

Very reluctantly he acknowledged her reality. 
“Well, yes. But I can’t describe her.” He made 
a vague gesture and half closed his eyes. “She 
was a little woman. Very fair. Not much of a 
beauty. Not much of visible charm. But power- 
ful. Unavoidable. A woman you wouldn’t for- 
get, no matter how hard you might try. You 
understand ?” 


‘THAT was all he would say. He put the thought 

of her aside with a shrug of impatience, and a 
veiled, hurt look in his eyes; something brief and 
intangible that darkened for an instant the re- 
newed brilliance of his lucky star. In those days 
New York was frankly mad about him. He went 
about with an exalted face. He was like a man 
who had come from a parched plain into the 


greenness of an oasis. He had returned from exile 


and found himself in the crowded bazaar. He had 
listened for three years to a stillness that wa 

louder than the crash and clamor of cymbals, an 

heard again the sweetness of his native music— 
motor horns and sirens, bells, thundering trucks, 
trains, street cars, a bedlam of shrieking voices, an 
endless tattoo of feet on city pavements. It went 
to his head like the whiskey and soda he had put 
aside together with Patsy O’Brien and those mys- 
terious three years. 

New York loved him because he was so frankly 
in love with New York. He sniffed the petrol- 
flavored atmosphere of the city like a war-horse 
on the battle-field—with his head thrown back and 


his eyes shining. It was the year of the Ballet 


Russe. Sam Hardwick’s friends were languidly 
stirred by the prismatic color, the clicking of 
Stravinsky’s scores, the nude nymphs and postur- 
ing fauns. But Sam Hardwick was ravished. He 
had been sick and was cured. He had been lost 
and had found himself. I remember him, sitting 
in the great dim opera house, elbow to elbow with 
luxurious, handsome, highly finished humanity, 
very sleek and polished himself, pleasantly con- 
scious of being a conspicuous planet among a whole 


audience of social and intellectual luminaries, and 


Pe I met Sam Hardwick soon after he 
e 


Only the woman in the story remained 
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drunk—magnificently, superlatively, shamelessly drunk—on 


music, color, fabrics and faces! 
“New York!” 
me, how I love it!” 


Everything a man loves can be embodied in some woman. 
And Agnes Farwell was the soul of perverse New York. Sam 
Hardwick met her at a dinner-party—perhaps his first dinner- 
His hostess had made the 
most of his spectacular return; there was an extra glitter of 
silver and crystal, possibly too many flowers, too obvious a 


party after plain fare in Mexico. 


luxury. And, as a climax, Agnes Farwell. 


Hardwick took her to dinner and sat next to her, at the 
mercy of her curious eyes and her white skin and the dia- 
He was sitting a little away 
from the table, I remember, as if he had pushed his chair back 
His head was turned in her 
direction all the evening, although he contrived, 


bolical flame of her famous hair. 
so that he could stare at her. 


in his impeccable and charming way, to talk to the 
woman.on his left. I dare say he never saw her. 
You can fancy the situation—Hardwick, famous, 
spectacular, wearing his three unexplained years 
with a gaiety that glorified them, and Agnes Far- 
well, the most fascinating woman in New York. 
It was too apparent a conspiracy to be quite in 
good taste, and Mrs. Wetherell, seeing my surprised 
look, leaned forward and laughed under her breath. 

“Things like that don’t happen,” she explained, 
“nor are they arranged. At least, not by mortals 
like me. They’re ordained.” 

“But Sam Hardwick,” I whispered, “has a wife.” 

“Has he?” asked Mrs. Wetherell, and laughed. 

“Somewhere,” I added. 

“Ah,” she answered, glancing across the table at 
Hardwick, “that’s just it.” 

Agnes Farwell was listening to what Sam Hard- 
wick said, with her head tipped a little on one side 
and her green eyes half closed. Watching them, 
in the brief shutter flashes possible at such a din- 
ner, I saw how expertly she fanned the remote 
flame no one—unless it were Patsy O’Brien—had 
ever kindled in Sam Hardwick. They spoke the 


same language; they belonged to the same world— . 


a hard, brittle world bearing the unmistakable 
patina of several generations of fastidious experi- 
ence. Agnes Farwell was as beautiful as her world; 
she had the same smooth and unbreak&ble surface. 
She was not witty, but she was amusing in a mod- 
ern, well-bred way. Sam Hardwick looked at her 
with an appraising glance that was like a dilet- 
tante’s appreciation of peachblow. There was sat- 
isfaction in his eyes, but not passion; there was 
desire and no uncertainty. His lucky star was 
burning again, as if it had never flickered out. 
Sitting side by side in the dull half-light of the 
shaded candles, they were magnificent—quite mag- 
nificent, a twentieth century god and goddess, fed 


he said to me under his breath; “Lord bless 


on the milk and honey of civilization. Their talk 
skimmed the surface of things as wind darkens the 
sea—it was swift and erratic, tenuous, light and 
futile, “smart” talk made of the nuances of mutual 
pleasures. They stood on the same ground—well 
up the flowery slopes of their New York Parnassus. 
Sam Hardwick liked her because the fabric 6f her 
soul was woven of familiar threads, because she 
was dressed by Hicks, because she was the sort of 
woman who could never say or do anything to rub 
the velvet nap of life the wrong way, because she 
valued him, even at their first encounter. 


AGNES FARWELL did not surrender easily— 

she was not that sort. Cool, perfectly sure of 
herself and of her beauty, she watched Hardwick’s 
eyes change, saw the dawning satisfaction in them, 
and the little smile, the boyish, affectionate, su- 
premely lovable smile meant only for her and his 
pleasure in her. I don’t know what she said to 
him—no one ever will know—but at the end of the 
dinner he was swept away, lost, utterly and fool- 
ishly enslaved. 

Mrs. Wetherell saw and whispered to me again 
as we went out into the drawing-room. “It’s 
done,” she said. “This time by a supreme artist.” 

I glanced at Hardwick and Agnes Farwell. They 
were standing side by side, his dark head and her 
diabolical head close together as she bent over the 
match he was holding to her cigarette. 

“Do you really think—” I began 

“T don’t think anything,” Mrs. “‘Wetherell an- 
swered sharply. “I can only speculate. The next 
is Patsy O’Brien’ +—whoever and wherever 
she is! 

After that, wherever Agnes = was, there 
Hardwick was too. His conspicuous six feet tow- 
ered beside her in theatre lobbies, at receptions, 
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Hewas bewitched by the kisses she 
promised and did not give him 


whenever she rode in the park or 
walked on Fifth Avenue. He was 
forever going up or coming down 
the steps of her perverse little 
house in West Twelfth Street. He 
was everlastingly gazing into her 
eyes across a narrow table at the 
Brevoort or the Ritz-Carlton. He 
was forever dancing with her at 
the Club de Vingt, or skating with 
her somewhere else.. He lived in 
‘a silken paradise, sprawled on her 
black velvet sofas, stroking her 
bored and sophisticated dog, be- 
witched by her pallor and her fa- 
mous hair and the’ kisses she 
promised and did not give him. 
She knew more than enough for 
that. She gave him her cool fingers and sometimes 
touched his cheeks with a fugitive, delicate, per- 
verse little caress that might or might not have 
meant that she loved him.- Hardwick took it to 
mean that she did. He was more dedicated to her 
than to his work, although he sat for hours in his 
room at the club trying to grasp at a story, like 
a blind fisherman diving for pearls. He would - 
come up gasping and spluttering, bewildered and 
shaken, with empty hands. It: began to look as if 
he had left his talent in Mexico. If not his talent, 
then perhaps something more vital. I could not 
tell. He would come to me after a day of hard 
fighting and sit with his hands between his knees, 
staring at nothing. 

“It’s no use,’ he said once. “The spirit that 
made me famous has gone out of me, I don’t see 
life that way any more. Youth and love and high 
hearts — courage —the invincible and _ incredible 
beauty of honor! I am growing old. Exhausted 
in that last book. Drained dry ... D’you 
know, Maxwell, I thought I’d got it back—for 
good. Apparently youth doesn’t last indefinitely. 
First it bubbles out of you; then you remember it 
—the memory of a cool spring when you’re lost 
in the desert. Then you take it from some one 
else—if you can find some one who is ‘willing to 
give it. And that’s—unfair.” 

He met my gaze with a quizzical look and 
laughed. “If you have any decency left,” he said, 
flushing a little, “you cast about for something 
else. Pleasure. A polite bulwark of cynicism be- 
tween you and what you’ve lost. A fetish. Any- 
thing will do.” 

“New York?” I suggested. 

He looked at me, startled, I think. Then he got 
up and went to the door, his hat a little on one 
side, jaunty, impeccable. (Continued on page 74) 
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INA CLAIRE— 


much as we should like to announce her in a new 


production—is still playing “Polly’’, but so- de- 
‘lightfully that she fully justifies its repetition. 


LUBOVSKA 


and her Egyptian Mourning dance are two of the most 
popular features of “Everything”, the Hippodrome ex- 
travaganza which, as its name implies, is all-embracing. 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 
LOUISE GROODY 


was gamboling in an amateur carnival when John 
Cort saw her and: now she is gamboling profes- 
sionally in “Fiddlers Three” with much success, 
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for could there be any doubt as to the 
becomingness of the gown she has 
donned? There is a jacket of black 
velvet, cut short of sleeve and straight 
and prim of neck-line, and it is oddly 
girdicd with silver. But in the folds 
of the shimmering skirt lies the subtle 
charm of the gown, for Tappé has taken 
lengths of spun silver cloth and gathered 
them to inake the trailing draperies. 


Adorable indeed is Miss Eagels as she 
flirts demurely from under a brown 
beaver toque from Tappé. Though the 
big black shadow cast by the smart lit- 
tle hat might seem menacing, it is really 
only the silhouette of the jaunty brown, 
black and white bird perched on. one 
side, and the drooping coq feathers at 
the back. It is whispered that the ar- 
rangement was inspired by the old rhyme 
of “Fly away Jack, come again Jill!” 


Miss Jeanne Eagels smiles triumphantly, 
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FURS OF THE NORTH 
AND SHELLS OF THE 


TAPPE’S WINTRY MODE 


Posed by Miss Jeanne Eagels 


Frozen lakes and the grinding of sharp steel 
against the ice, swiftly moving bits of color, 
or perhaps the excited shrieks of a gleeful 
crowd on a toboggan, as it shoots down an 
incline, or even the whipping sound of a 
motor veil, as it is snapped back by a cutting 
wind, have inspired Tappé to create a Quaker- 
like hood of fur. For so much of the cnjoy- 
ment of wintry-sports depends on the snug- 
ness of one’s caps and scarves. Miss Eagels 
would go a-skating in the quaint set of beaver, 
which boasts a hood, deep cape and scarf and 
even a tiny muff. Set into the soft brown fur, 
at the front of the cap and muff, there is rosy 
puckered velvet, encrusted with coral beads, 


SOUTH MAKE 
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Who but Tappé would fashion a long scarf and round muff of white sheep- 


skin? But so cozy is its shagginess- and wintry its appearance that the furs 
have found in it a rival of importance. Jeanne Eagels wraps the scarf about 
her shoulders and smiles with satisfaction under a hat of white beaver. 


Red velvet might seem sophisti- 
cated, but when_the clinging fabric 
fashions a distinctive. gown created 
by Tappé and it is worn by Jeanne 
Eagels, it is very apt to typify 
youth, With his. whimsical origi- 
-nality, Tappé has made a unique 
skirt, for the folds of the velvet 
have been pailletted with sea-shells! 


Hlats of this season go their 
own ways in the choosing of 
materials for their fashioning. 
Some there are of fur, and 
many of dark-hued fabrics, but 
Tappé makes a lovely one of 
malines with a huge bow of the 
airy stuff upon its broad brim 
—and exceptionally lovely is 
Miss Eagels when she wears it. 
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T twelve-thirty Mr. Rooney was still in the 
theatre with his property man and his 
electrician, but just before one he left 
through the stage door. 

“All over, old man, you can put out 
your lights, lock up and beat it,” he 


said to the old gentleman, who had-sat year after 


year and kept the gates of his inferno. 


“Star still in her dressing-room, gent with her,” 


the old. keeper answered, as he grinned at Mr. 
Rooney and accepted the big black cigar. offered 
him. 


“Big, red-headed chap with the show?” Mr.- 


Rooney questioned carelessly. 

“Same,” admitted the old keeper. 

Mr. Rooney gave vent to an oath without 
either especial interest or malice, and took his 
leisurely way to his hotel. 

The star’s dressing-room at the little Atlantic 
City theatre, in which half of the plays produced 
on Broadway first try out their charm, is larger 
than the dressing-rooms in most of the modern 
theatres, and dainty Suzette always made any 


dressing-room which happened to serve Miss Haw- 


try look like a boudoir. She brought silky rose 
curtains to adjust over costume racks and win- 
dows, with covers to match to be slipped over the 
couple of rough chairs usually supplied dressing- 
rdoms. A filet covering large enough for any 


dressing-table, the silver and ivory of the make- 


up.outfit, and lights shaded with the filet over 
rose were about all of the equipment that the 
French girl carried in the top of one of Miss 
Hawtry’s costume trunks, but she managed an ef- 
fect with them that many a Fifth Avenue deco- 
rator might envy. Following instructions she had 
put all in exquisite order and left the theatre be- 
fore Miss Hawtry was off the stage. The Violet 
had been obliged to send her summon to Mr. 
Dennis Farraday by the old door-keeper, hence 
his knowledge of her maneuvers. 

Miss Hawtry was still encased in the magnifi- 
cence of the costume for the final scene of “The 
Purple Slipper”, and in the rose light of the lit- 
tle dressing-room she glowed like a fire-hearted 
opal, as Mr. Dennis Farraday entered with the 
great hesitation of a first appearance in a stage 
dressing-room. His face was pale and serious. 
Miss Hawtry had seen that her Maggie Murphy 
insult to Mr. Vandeford had apparently cut more 
deeply into the big Jonathan than into Mr. Van- 
deford himself, and she had realized that she must 
set her scene well and act quickly and with dar- 
ing if she accomplished her purposes. 


“PORGIVE me—and comfort me. I have hurt 
myself more than I have hurt him,” she 
cried out, as she turned to him and expelled two 
sparkling tears from her great blue eyes, and held 
out glorious bare white arms to him, with the 
sob of a repentant child caught in her throat. 
Now, Mr. Dennis Farraday, great gentleman 
and the son of a line of gentlemen, was in the 


same state that many another good man and true 


would be after witnessing “The Purple Slipper’, 


. as played by Miss Hawtry, and his angry eyes 


suddenly blazed with another light than anger, 
as with a hard breath he admitted the big, beau- 
tiful cat into his arms, and allowed her bare arms 


to coil around his neck. 


“How could you—how can you?” he asked, 
and the question on his lips made them cold and 


kept them from hers—long enough. 


Mr. Vandeford stood in the dressing-room door, 
without so much as rapping for permission to 
enter, and his face was dead white, while his eyes 
blazed in a great terror. He seemed not to notice 
the purport of the scene he had interrupted, but 
his voice cut into the situation like cold steel. 

“Denny, we can’t find Miss Adair anywhere, 
and here’s a note she left Miss Lindsey. What 
do you make of it ?” and he handed Mr. Farraday 
a sheet of hotel note-paper, Which he took with a 
trembling hand, while Miss Hawtry shrank back 
against her lace-covered dressing-table and gath- 
ered her forces to annihilate Mr. Vandeford. 
This was the note which Mr. Farraday read with 
one glance, but failed to read to Miss Hawtry, 
because ‘its few hurried lines struck all conscious- 
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ness of her existence entirely from his mind. 

“Dear Mildred: Dishonor has never stained the 
name of Adair until I put it on that theatre pro- 
gram. I have branded the annals of my family, 
and I never want to look into a human face again. 
Good-by. You’ve been good to me. Patricia.” 

“What do you suppose she means?” Mr. Farra- 
day gasped, as he looked in abject terror at Mr. 
Vandeford, who returned his glance in kind. 

“And I promised Roger to take care of her,” 
Mr. Farraday further gasped, and without so 
much ‘as a glance at Miss Hawtry both men de- 
parted with all rapidity possible. There must 
be some reason that all bonds without-the-law 
are so brittle, and those of friendship and honor 
and love so strong within-the-code. 

Miss Hawtry did some rapid thinking, as un- 
aided she slipped from the costume of the star 
of “The Purple Slipper” into her normal raiment 
and character. Then she called a wheel-chair and 
had herself trundled to the hotel. While she was 
propelled many other wheels were turning, and 
turning fast. 

“What does Miss Lindsey think is the matter, 
and where she is?’’ Mr. Farraday questioned Mr. 
Vandeford as they strode along together down 
the board-walk towards the hotel. 

“She says it’s that rctten scene between Hawtry 
and Haight that’s killed her, and she is right. I 
felt her die right there by my side,” Mr. Vande- 
ford answered. _ 

“You, too, don’t think she would really put an 
end to—to herself about a play, do you?” de- 
manded Mr. Farraday, and he fairly staggered as 
he asked the question. Then not waiting for an 
answer he began to run towards the entrance of 
the hotel a half block ahead. Just as he was 
turning into the doors with Mr. Vandeford closely 
following, an Italian wheel-chair boy darted out 
of the dusk of his stand and plucked the latter 
by the sleeve; then together they went racing 
back the way Mr. Vandeford had come. 


ALFWAY down the long arbor, dusky under 

its vines, Mr. Farraday met Miss Lindsey, and 
in the subdued light they paused and looked into 
each other’s faces—then entirely to the surprise of 
them both they went into each other’s arms and 
clung together like two frightened children. Miss 
Lindsey was smothering sobs, which made her 
tender breast storm against Mr. Farraday’s, in 
whose own a heart was racing with terror. 

“T don’t blame her—it was loathsome, and it 
was about her own grandmother,’ Miss Lindsey 
managed to say in a fierce, beautiful voice. 

“You don’t think, do you, that—” Mr. Farra- 
day was gasping as ke held Miss Lindsey still 
tighter against the racing heart, which was be- 
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ginning to slow down and pound against hers with 
a slightly different speed. However, the terror 
in his voice made Miss Lindsey press him to her 
with sustaining closeness. 

“She’s Southern and different—and I don’t 
know what to think,” she was saying, and in the 
absorption of their terror they failed to notice 
that Miss Hawtry passed them not six feet away 
in her wicker chair. 

And while they clung to each other and en- 
joyed their fright and anxiety together, Miss 
Hawtry went into the telephone-booth and got a 
long distance connection with Mr. Weiner in New 
York in an incredibly. short time. Their conver- 
sation was almost as incredibly short in view of 
its portentousness, but while it lasted Mr. Gerald 
Haight and Mr. William Rooney had been added 
to the group of anxiety under the arbor, and they 
were all in close conclave, though not in embrace, 
when Miss Hawtry returned to them walking with 
cool determination in every step. 

-“Mr. Farraday,’ Miss Hawtry said, with a 
serenity in her rich voice and manner, “I will have 
to tell you as Mr. Vandeford’s partner in ‘The 
Purple Slipper’ that I am entirely dissatisfied with 
the way the play proves up at dress rehearsal and 
refuse to open in it. As I am under no contract 
to him since Saturday night, I am motoring back 
to New York to-night to begin rehearsals to- 
morrow in ‘The Rosie Posie Girl’ for Mr. Weiner. 
Good night!” And with a stately curtsy at the 
assembled principals of ‘“The Purple Slipper’, very 
dramatic in execution, the Violet bowed herself 
away from them forever. Ten minutes after she 
was on her way back to Manhattan in a big 
touring-car provided by the hotel management, 
ee 4 telephone order from Mr. Weiner of New 
or 

“And Van sold ‘The Rosie Posie Girl’ for her 
opening on Broadway in the New Carnival 
Theatre with ‘The Purple Slipper’,’ Mr. Farraday 
gasped, as he sat down suddenly on one of the 
benches in the dim little arbor. 

“Heavens, what a loss, both shows and maybe 
—maybe Miss Adair, too,’ Mr. Gerald Haight ex- 
claimed, and there were both sympathy and 
anxiety in his voice. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Mr. Rooney as he 


rolled his fat cigar from the left of his mouth 


to the right. “I’ve made a pretty good play out 
of ‘The Purple Slipper’. It will go all right with- 
out her. Actors aren’t so much. It’s the situa- 
tion and the stage managing.” : 


HAT’S what you think,” jeered Mr. Gerald 
Haight gloomily. “I always had a hunch 
that I would never play wig and ruffles.” 

“Can that hunch,” commanded Mr. Rooney. 
“I’m going to put Miss Lindsey in the part and 
play it refined for a winner. Been understudying 
Miss Hawtry, haven’t you, Miss Lindsey ?”’ 

“Yes,” answered Miss Lindsey, and a sudden 
radiance shone from her dark intellectual face that 
lit up the whole arbor and lighted a flame in the 
creative hearts of both Mr. Gerald Haight and 
Mr. William Rooney. And what it lighted in the 
hearts of both of those gentlemen was nothing 
to the blaze it fanned in the heart of Mr. Dennis 
Farraday, which had been smoldering along from 
a spark touched off the day of the beefsteak and 
mushrooms. “If you'll help me play it as I have 
seen it all along, Mr. Rooney, I can go on to- 
morrow night.” 

“Good,” agreed Mr. Rooney. “I'll shove Miss 
Grayson up into your part and cut out hers until 
we get a girl. We'll get the little author busy 


-right now, blotting out the Hawtry vulgarity and 


putting you in, refined and—” 

“Oh, but where is she?” moaned Mr. Farraday, 
coming back to his agony of uneasiness which 
had been drugged by hearing and seeing “The 
Purple Slipper’ and Mr. Vandeford’s fortunes 
rescued and reconstructed right before his ears 
and eyes. 

“There ain’t but two Miaces: for a refined lady 
to run in Atlantic City—the railroad station and 
the ocean; and I bet Mr. Vandeford is bringing 
her from the railroad station right now,’ Mr. 
Rooney said with easy conviction. ‘Course she’d . 
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dodge back to the Christian 
Ladies Home the first mud- 
puddle she stepped into, but 
we'll set her on her feet and rub 
the splashes off—” 

Mr. Rooney was interrupted 
in his kindly flow of reassurance 
by the appearance of a wheel- 
chair propelled by the shrewd 
Italian youth, who had that 
evening made his individual for- 
tune, in which sat Mr. Vande- 
ford and the author of “The 
Purple Slipper”. Without com- 
mand he stopped beside the 
group of friends and Mr. Vande- 
ford alighted, but Miss Adair 
shrank back into the shadow of 
the perambulator. 

“Oh, darling, listen,’ cried 
Miss Lindsey, as she reached 
into the retreat and drew Miss 
Adair into her arms. “Miss 
Hawtry has thrown up the 
part and gone back to New 
York, and I am going to act 
it for you just .as you and 
I have talked about it all 
this time. Mr. Rooney is go- 
ing to help us and we—we are 
going to make good for you— 
and Mr. Vandeford—to-morrow 
night.” 

“Just watch us, Miss Adair. 
I'll do my best,” Mr. Haight 
said as he came to the other 
side of the wicker retreat of the 
hunted author. Something in 
his voice made Mr. Dennis Far- 
raday put his arm around the. 
lizard’s shoulders, a thing he 
would not have thought of a 
week past. 

“We are all going to stand 
by, little girl, and it’ll be some 
play that we produce at the 
New Carnival October first,” 
Mr. Farraday put in by way 
of his contribution ‘to the 
wounded young author. 

However, it was the crack of 
Mr. Rooney’s whip that brought 
her to her feet again. 

“Miss, you and Lindsey come 
back with me to the theatre 
now,’ he commanded the 
shrinking and tragic author. 
“Somebody get Fido and tell 
him to wake up everybody and 
have ’em all at the theatre to 
rehearse in a hour; that’ll be 
three o’clock. Mr. Vandeford, 
you'd better get in a press story | 
over long distance before Haw- + 
try beats you to it. You may 
catch a morning paper or two. 
Now, everybody get out and 
work like the deuce, and we'll 
show Broadway a sure-fire hit 
October first.” 

“Can you do it, Bill?” Mr. 
Vandeford asked in a _ quiet 
voice. It was the first time he 
had spoken since he had coolly 
and silently picked Miss Adair 
up off a bench in the little rail- 
road station and put her into 
the sympathetic young Dago’s one- man- power 
conveyance. 

“I can take ten yards of calico, a pot of red 
paint and a pretty girl, and make a show to fill 
any theatre on Broadway for six months—if I’m 
let alone,” answered Mr. Rooney with the assur- 
ance that moves mountains. ‘ “That Lindsey is one 
good actor with common horse sense, and the lit- 
tle author has blue-grass speed. Watch us!” 

“Goes,” enswered Mr. Vandeford, and steel 
sparks struck out in his keen eyes as he turned 
and went rapidly to one of the long-distance tele- 
phone booths with which all of Atlantic City keeps 
up its intimate relations with New York. It was 
also astonishing how quickly he got his connection 
with a great New York morning paper, and was 
put on the desk wire of one of the junior editors 
who was a good friend in need. 

“Hello, Curt. Vandeford speaking.” . . 

“With my show in Atlantic City. Can you get 
a note across in the morning issue?” . . . 

“Good! Spread it that Hawtry is. put out of 
‘The Purple Slipper’ cast to give place to a new 
Pacific Coast star, Mildred Lindsey. Hawtry 
handed it to Denny and me rotten, but put that 
under pretty deep with Lindsey blazed in top 
lines. I'll have my publicity man send you a 
special Lindsey Sunday story. Hot stuff.” .. . 

“Thanks, old man! By!” 

Another fifteen minutes was spent in long dis- 


tance communication with Mr. Meyers, and it 
was ten minutes after three o’clock in the morn- 
ing when Mr. Vandeford slipped into his chair 
beside his author in the little Atlantic City theatre, 
which Mr. Rooney had induced the old night 
watchman door-keeper to open up at the hour 
when all of teeming Atlantic City is in the depths 
of repose. And Mr. Rooney had with him the 
entire cast of “The Purple Slipper’, to ‘whom he 
had just finished explaining the cause of their 
extraction from their well-earned repose. 


MS of the sister Harriet scenes are with 
’ Miss Bébé Herne was saying with ef- 

ficient energy fairly radiating from her big body, 
clothed in a decorous tailored skirt but with a 
boudoir jacket serving for blouse. Also two kid 
curlers showed at the nape of her neck. “I can 
feed Miss Grayson into Miss Lindsey’s part enough 
to get by to-morrow—to-night I mean. And 
Wallace can do the same when he’s on with her. 
That ugly white cat, Hawtry, to double on God- 


frey Vandeford after he pulled her out of Wee-, 


hawken!”’ 
“Get on, get on, everybody, and use your 
brains,” commanded Mr. Rooney as he took his 


stand beside the left stage box. “Now, Miss, you. 


give me lines out of your head, or your first 
draft, when I call for ’em, and I'll take ’em or 
leave ’em as suits me. Then you smooth the ones 
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“Forgive me and comfort me! I 
EY have hurt myself more than I have 
hurt Vandeford,” the Hawtry cried, 
as she turned to Dennis Farraday. 


I hand You into good talk and we'll have a show 
here by’ sun-up that you'll be proud to invite 
your Christian lady friends to attend. And we'll 
keep all the ‘pep’ too, Vandeford, that you paid 
Howard to write into it, only we'll take the Ha 
try out of it. On, Betty Carrington, and the 
curtain up.” 

Then from three o'clock in the morning until 
almost noon the machinery of “The Purple Slip- 
per” was overhauled and adjusted to the new cog. 
Mr. Rooney lashed and rubbed and polished and 
oiled with never a let-up on anybody, and beside 
him sat the author with her head up and the bit 
in her mouth. For every line that rang untrue 
in the reconstruction she had a true one, or she 
took a crude bit from Mr. Rooney and polished 
it into place. Fido sat crouched in a front seat 
and transcribed every word into his prompt copy, 
so as to be a veritable first aid. 

And Mr. Godfrey Vandeford, experienced show- 
man that he was, felt as if he was witnessing a 
miracle as he beheld Miss Adair’s original “Purple 
Slipper”, with its haphazard amateur charm, again 
put forth bud and bloom on the branches of Grant 
Howard’s tight-knit, well-constructed and well- 
rounded drama. For the highly colored flowers 
of Hawtry personality Mr. Rooney pruned away 
and constructed others for Lindsey, and Miss 
Adair lent them color and perfume in passing 
them to the new star, (Continued on page 75) 
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The Parisienne of to-day is very 
apt to view the world from be- 
neath the becoming brim of a 
large hat. A most distinctive 
one from Lucie Hamar is fash- 
ioned of black satin that has 
been deftly crushed to make an 
alluringly flaring brim, while an 
odd bow of the satin, placed at 
the edge, is its only trimming, 
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PARIS FROCKS HERSELF IN SLIM FRIM TieRieaee 


AND MUFFLES HER FUE 


OW that the fighting front is being pushed. 


slowly but surely to the frontiers, and 
Paris is out of range of the terrible 
“Bertha”, we can breathe again. After a 
strenuous summer—a season of tortur- 
ing anxiety, much packing and unpack~ 
ing of treasured objects, and much coming and 
going on account of bombardments, the Parisienne 
has returned to Paris, in order, apparently, that 
she may have the Spanish flu comfortably at 
home! To be sure her trunks are still en route 
somewhere in France, or lost in the mountainous 
piles of luggage at the railway stations; but the 
Parisienne herself is here with her jewels, her per- 
fumes and her dog. ; 
- We see her in the Bois clad in satin banded with 
much fur, at the Ambassadeurs clad in somber 
tailored frocks with scarves and muffs of squirrel 
or castor, and on the rue de la Paix wearing the 
newest of hats and the very smartest of buckled 
shoes below transparent marron hose. One pretty 
creature wears a slender tailored frock of black 
velours de laine—the straight knee-length coat 
tightened at the waist with a narrow knotted belt. 
The tip of her powder-dusted nose is buried in a 
great collar of castor and an odd “crush” tricorn 
of black panne is drawn low over her bronze hair, 
shading the eyes. 

Another wears a smart frock of black velours de 
laine—much black is worn this season—bound all 
about with a sort of knitted galon of marron 
wool. Over her shoulders is thrown a loose cape 
of nutria, shirred on to the great turned-over 
collar in accordance with the present fashion. The 
cape is rather short, falling three or four inches 
short of the skirt-edge; and it is, oh, so smart! 
The small round hat of nutria is posed low on the 
head, showing a tuft of dark hair just forward of 
each ear. 

The skirt of the Parisienne is very short and 
narrow, and her collar is very, very high. The 
brim of her hat is often very narrow in the back, 
‘and her muff is sometimes very long and slim, 
bulging ever so slightly in the middle. Her shoes 
are rather blunt than pointed and are neatly 
strapped about the ankle; and her silhouette 1s 
the slimmest, trimmest, smartest in the world. 

Much has already been written of the mode of 
squirrel and monkey, and much remains to be said 
of the use of fringes of bear and bands of astra- 
khan as trimming. And a few days ago in the 
Bois I saw a woman wearing a leopard skin—a 
gorgeous spotted specimen—about her shoulders ! 

Very new is the fur blouse—a simple chemise of 
nutria, straight to the hips and girdled tightly at 


the waist-line with a thick gold cord tasseled with 
gold and black. Oddly pretty is this blouse, which 
is worn over a straight skirt of velours de laine of 
the same color. However this blouse may be 
worn over a black satin slip, or indeed over al- 
most any tissue. 

A young and, happily, rich war bride has in- 
cluded in her trousseau a blouse of white ermine, 
which she will wear with a simple skirt of black 
panne velvet. Smart also is a simple blouse of 
beige leather, soft and fine as milady’s glove. The 
collar is slit into fringe at the ends, and the patch- 
pockets are fringed also. But for cold weather 
the Parisienne prefers the blouse of fur. 

Although so far there has been little dining out 
at night on account of the rain, the darkness of 
the streets and the really woeful lack of taxis, the 
restaurants are crowded at the luncheon hour. At 
the Ritz tables must be engaged in advance, and 
even then sometimes one is obliged to wait. Army 
officers—all the uniforms of the Allied armies are 
in evidence, Americans predominating — feminine 
war workers in profusion, resident guests and stray 
visitors of all sorts go to make up the groups at 
the small tables, with now and then an obvious 
English bride all in gray and shy smiles. The 
Ritz is always amusing. 

Mlle. Gabrielle Dorziat, modestly clad in gray 
with a simple blue hat—she wore gray and blue 
last year—sits at one table. At another the 
Duchess of Marlborough in a simple black cloth 
tailleur, silver fox furs and small hat of black 
panne velvet is lunching with an acquaintance. 
Here and there we see different members of the 
American colony, newly returned to Paris. Mrs. 
Vincent Astor and Mrs. Henry Russell stopped re- 
cently at the Ritz on their way to the front, which 
they visited in the interests of their canteen work. 
Miss Elsie de Wolfe comes and goes, almost always 
clad in Red Cross uniform, and Mrs. W. K. Van- 
derbilt, in the severe gray and blue dress of the 
canteen service, also appears at the Ritz oc- 
casionally. There is much chatter of a subdued 
sort and much greeting of friends among the AI- 
lied officers, and, as always, a little gossip. 

For the Duchess of Marlborough, Mme. Lucie 
Hamar has fashioned a small toque of plumage— 
the wings and plumage of small birds, flame-red 
in color, mottled with bronze and brown. The 
plumage is closely applied to the close-fitting shape. 
The Duchess wears also another hat which I recog- 
nized as coming from the maison Hamar—an ex- 
ceedingly pretty toque of marron tulle and mar- 
ron velvet ribbon. 

Mme. Hamar made still another version of this 
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little toque for the Duchess de Limur, formerly 
Miss Crocker. In this instance narrow bands of 
soft brown fur were substituted for the velvet 
ribbon and the result was even more lovely. The 
Duchess de Limur wears also the small plumage 
toque described above, developed in turquoise blue 
plumage with just a hint of silver about it. Ex- 
quisite in color is this blue toque, which is at 
once severe and dainty. 

Just now Mme. Hamar is making many hats 
of téte de négre, marron or. mandarin yellow vel- 
vet, preferring these colors to black, although 
naturally very smart hats in black are also to be 
found in the Hamar salons. Some of the new 
models of marron satin are especially pretty; and 
I noticed one very curious hat of fur—leopard 
skin, prettily spotted and tinted all over lightly 
with brown. The effect of this tinted skin was 
extremely good. . 

Maria Guy makes a small black hat with a béret 
crown of castor, with a castor-colored lace veil 
falling over the narrow black brim. Veils are not 
worn much at present, but a veil arranged in the 
Guy fashion is irresistible, and we order it whether 
we would or no. Lanvin fashions a neat turban 
of marmotte with a flat crown of beige felt, and 
Evelyne Varon has designed a most unique shape 
of black satin, with the underside of the brim 
lined with white panne velvet. Very subtle in 
shape is this hat, which is one of the smartest in 
Paris—but then all of Varon’s hats are smart. 

Mile. Gabrielle Chanel is’ still making her fa- 
mous béret, designed months ago in citron wool 
Jersey and fashioned afterward in mauve. beige 
and gray Jersey, and finally in téte de negre velvet. 
The latest version, which differs somewhat in shape 
from the original model, is of black satin, cravatted 
with a fur-edged silver ribbon. Another Chanel 
hat is in form a cloche, with a draped crown of 
marron plush and a brown fur brim. 

Very smart among the winter models of this 
house are the straight, sheathe-like coats, unbelted 
and bordered with fur. Extending not quite to 
the skirt-edge, these coats are very narrow and 
straight, presenting a silhouette which is quite new. 
As always Chanel shows many very rich frocks of 
black satin banded with kolinsky—there is one 
wonderful flaring black satin cape banded cross- 
wise many times with brown fur—tailored frocks 
smartly trimmed with. wide and narrow bands of 
braid, and many frocks of Jersey and satin 
trimmed with braid, fur or an embroidery of 
white Angora wool and jet. 

Exceedingly expensive, but very beautiful, is a 
Chanel frock which is apparently fashioned of blue 
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Shimmering rose and gold metal 
cloth started to fashion an en- 
chanting frock from Paris and 
made its entire bodice, but sleek 
moleskin swathed it. about the 
waist and then called upon ve- 
lours of darkest brown for the skirt. 


wool tissue, but which is actually made of tulle, 
solidly embroidered with blue wool; and upon 
this blue embroidery is worked a second design of 
black chenille cord. The whole, in spite of being 
so thoroughly embroidered, is as soft as chiffon 
and altogether lovely. Again, a Chanel evening 
frock of black tulle, falling from the shoulders over 
an underbodice of pale rose satin, is embroidered 


more or less heavily with blue wool and more delli-. 


cately, in a straggling design, with black chenille 
cord. The effect of this embroidery is very odd. 

The maison Lelong has now become the house 
of Lelong and Fried, and under this name this 
new-old house is showing its first collection. Al- 
though small, the first group of models fashioned 
under the new name is exceedingly smart, notably 
a model of blue serge, rather narrow and straight 
and tucked crosswise in groups of the tiniest of 
tucks. The collar is of black satin, and it is this 
collar which gives to the frock half its chic. Rather 
narrow across the shoulders, the collar elongates 
itself on each side into a scarf, which promptly 
becomes a tunic—of a sort—embroidered with 
beige-gray wool, blue silk and just a little gold 
thread. The two tunic-sections are finished with 
blue and beige wool fringe, and are crossed at the 
waist-line by a narrow, tightly-tied girdle of blue 
serge. The underdress is slit down the front and 
adorned with many small satin buttons, and the 
cuffs are also of black satin. 

Then there is a reversible cape of black satin 
lined and collared with beige velours de laine, or 
of beige velours de laine lined with black satin— 


a 


Inspired of silver moonlight upon 
still dark waters is this Chéruit 
gown with its hood-like cape, for 
of black velvet and shimmering 
silver brocade is it fashioned. So 
exquisite are the fabrics that no 
trimming need adorn it. 


CHERUIT 


Truly lovely is Chéruit’s gown for eve- 
ning, with its skirt and long train of bril- 
liant vermilion velvet, girdled with rich 
sable, and its bodice of brown crépe de 
Chine draped lightly with brown tulle. 


as you like. It is trimmed with a zig- 
zag, crosswise band of tissue cut the 
“other” way out of the cloth and em- 
broidered on with an odd, loose, looped 
stitch. The collar is crossed, surplice- 
fashion, as shown in the sketch. 
Lelong and Fried show also a smart 
tailored frock of beige velours de laine, 
prettily corded and widened at the hips 
by means of outstanding pockets. It 
is girdled with a thick rope of gold 
and black cord, tasseled oddly. Be- 
sides, there is a pretty frock of black 
satin with a tucked “apron” of dark 
brown tulle trimmed with kolinsky and several 
smart frocks of different sorts, trimmed with odd 
fringes, girdled with ropes of gold, and adorned 
with embroidery. 3 
Those of us who have not enough coal in our 
jewel-boxes to insure our comfort for the winter 
are busily acquiring warm winter clothing— 
furs and fur-trimmed garments of all sorts. Not 
only are we getting furs for the street, but 
in these days of unheated houses, furs for indoor 
wear—house-jackets of fur, fur-trimmed casaques 
and peignoirs and—let us whisper it—even fur- 
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CALLOT 


A frock of black satin is ever an essential, and when 
Callot makes it long of waist and loose of sleeve and 
combines it with king’s blue satin, then lavishly em- ~ 
broiders it with pearls and old gold threads, there 
could be nothing lovelier. Much of the East seems to 
have crept into the dress below it, for it is of gorgeous 
Algerian red satin, and Callot has so richly embroi- 
dered it with pearls and threads of green-gold and 
bronze that one at once thinks of queer shops of the 
Orient, dimly lighted and fragrant with incense, where 
such rich silken stuffs are to be found by the initiated. 
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WORTH 


Muffled in a cloak of black velvet 
with loose kimono-like sleeves, the 
Parisienne of to-day must needs 
glimpse the world over the top of 
her high collar of castor fur. Also of 
castor are the deep cuffs’and girdle. 


WORTH 


When one would go forth to the 
opera, there could be nothing love- 
lier that Worth’s black velvet wrap 
with a huge collar and cuffs of otter. 
Gorgeous gold brocade, encrusted 
with jet cabochons, makes the panel. 


trimmed pajamas; for, odd as it may seem, the 
pajama as an indoor garment has come to stay. 

Simple in line, modest and graceful, the pajama, 
designed always for the slender; is an ideal house 
garment. Schoolgirl and matron alike may be- 
comingly wear the pajama, provided, of course 
that the wearer has been endowed by nature— 
or Providence—with a slender figure. The straight 
loose—or belted—coat, the straight wide trousers, 
tightened cunningly at the ankles if desired, form 
a most bewitchingly becoming costume, which is 
being more and more adopted for house wear. 
How pretty, for instance, is a loose smock coat of 
black velvet over ample taffeta trousers in bright 


‘green! The coat is girdled with a silver cord, the 


silver tassels swinging over the green silk; and 
the cuffs and collar are of loutre or ermine. In 
another case the entire coat -is fashioned of ragon- 
din over trousers of black satin cuffed with similar 
fur. Again—pajamas de luxe these—the coat is of 
black velvet and the trousers are of silver tissue. 

The latest pajama frock, designed by Marthe 
Gauthier, is of black crépe de Chine and trimmed 
with bands and small quaint cut-out animals of 
beige-brown ragondin. The cravate is also of 
ragondin, and the costume is quite unique and 
very smart and pretty. It may be made also of 
black velvet or satin. 

There is a room jacket of red velvet, in form a 
casaque, which has been slashed crosswise under 
the arms, the loose ends tying in the back like a 


Black satin and velvet are tm- 
deed delightful fabrics, and 
when Worth combines them in 
a cape-wrap that serves an all- 
day purpose a most charming 
result is achieved. Quite in ac- 
cordance with the graceful folds 
of the cape is the deep collar of 
rich sable that may be drawn 
snug and high about throat. 


Among the more frivolous 
things in the wardrobe, there is 
ever in attendance a long cloak 
that stands for service, and 
Worth has made a most orig- 
inal one of dark green velours 
de laine, tucked oddlv from top 
to bottom. So that there might 
be no fear of biting winds, there 
ts a high collar of soft squirrel. 


GO FORI® 
ALL-ENVELOQPING WRAPS 
AND BE 


WORTH 
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BEADS. AND QUAINT 


PARIS 


a wardrobe of distinction. 


PREMET 


Slender of silhouette and gaily sparkling with 
yellow, red and gray beads is a frock of black 
silk Jersey, loosely girdled and worn with a 
great necklace made entirely of heavy jet beads. 


STITCHINGS 
ENHANCE THE MODE THAT 
SENDS US 


Many are the dainty accessories that go far to make 
Chanel has created a 
blouse of rose crépe de Chine, plaited it at the sides 
and belted it loosely with a girdle of the material. 
Very unique is the open-work stitching that out- 
lines the deep yoke and trims the oddly cut cuffs. 


CHANEL 


sash. A ruff of skunk at 
the throat and elbows 
renders this jacket warm 
and comfortable even 
in the coldest of rooms, 
despite the fact that the opening in front—the 
casaque is drawn on over the head—is coquettishly 
left unbuttoned. 
Entirely of ragondin is another house jacket, 
which is worn over a simple satin or -duvetyn 
chemise. It is opened in front and girdled with 
beige-brown velvet ribbon. Still another jacket is 
prettily made of ermine, fringed with black 
monkey. In form a fichu, the long scarf-ends are 
knotted in the back. 
Over a gray satin chemise is worn an odd little 
corsage of crépe Georgette, banded and girdled 
with gray squirrel. A room jacket of vivid geran- 
ium red velvet is also bordered narrowly with 
gray squirrel and finished with modish silver tas- 
sels. The open slashes across the shoulders are 
filled in with silver tissue. ; 
Trimmed with fur is a blue velvet peignoir, and 
a blue tulle boudoir cap is banded also with fur— 
ermine. Gray squirrel trims a black velvet jacket. 
The fur collar which drops to a V in front is 
knotted like a cravate, the ends falling stiffly to 
about the waist-line. Last year we wore the fur 
girdle and this season we wear the cravate of 
fur—sometimes narrow, but always very smart. 
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Long capes for evening wear have 
come to stay, for very fascinating 
is the ripple of their graceful folds, 
and, when made full and of lustrous 
black satin and banded with kolin- 
sky, they are particularly attractive. 


CHANEL 


An all-enveloping coat of dark blue 
Jersey has been named “Jeunesse”, 
and fitting indeed is its name, for it 
is cut on simple lines and left un- 
belted. A deep band of kolinsky 
appropriately finishes every edge. 


The happy dweller in a wefl-heated house may 
wear a house jacket of blue velours de laine, em- 
broidered with blue and red wool and edged with 
heavy blue fringe. This odd jacket is worn over 
a simple satin chemise. Somewhat similar in form 
is the house blouse of green velours de laine, elab- 
orately embroidered with vivid colors in tapestry 
stitch—the new decorative tapestry embroidery 
which is so smart just now. Narrow turnéd-back 
“cuffs” of satin finish the neck, sleeves and lower 
edge of this blouse. 

With the red leather umbrella-stick, which we 
have adopted for the street these. days, is carried 
a small but expensive bag of red leather with red 
leather straps finished with large square ivory 
beads. It is lined with silver taffeta, and the 
small mirror on its taffeta strap is set in a little 
silver frame. A similar bag of black varnished 
leather bears a monogram in white stitching on 
its side. It is smartly lined with white satin, and 
the mirror is framed in black enamel. These 


small mirrors are fitted with rings so that they 
may be attached to the lining of any bag, and 
the bag, let me inform the gentle reader, should 
always be made to order! 
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GO HAND IN HAND TO ACHIEVE 
A SMARTNESS 
To be worn under the Jersey coat on the op- = 
posite page, there is this straight frock of the same z 
material bound, collared and belted with blue 
tafieta. But quite sophisticated is the hat of 
téte de négre velvet from Lewis, trimmed with 
odd coque feathers and a single ong feather 
stem, that has been entirely shorn of all its down. 
PREMET 
Very new and extremely youthful of line is this frock that delights the young Parisienne, . 
- for its tunic has been heavily embroidered with steel beads and there is a long glittering j f 
bead girdle. As for the sleeves—they are of course very short, and of a smartness! (a 
. A bag of Angora tricot shows a medallion of beige shoes, however, gray or beige hose is a 
tapestry embroidery in bright colors, and the hand- worn—the stockings exactly matching the 
strap is also embroidered. This tapestry embroi- shoes in color. 
dery, hitherto confined to chairs, cushions or wall Once more the theatres are crowded. Two 
hangings, appears now on muffs, bags, hats and nights ago at the Comédie Frangaise not a 
waistcoats, and the old-time needlework and the chair was unoccupied. The play was Pierre 
old-time colorings are exceedingly decorative. Wolft’s “Les Marionnettes”, an amusing comedy 
Very ‘striking with a costume of black velvet is a with Mlle. Jane Pierat in the leading réle. The 
muff of vivid blues, reds and greens—a floral de- costumes were made by Doucet, Lanvin and Red- 
sign beautifully worked with the needle. Striking fern, who always frock Mlle. Pierat. 
also is the price, which is almost—not quite— For Mlle. Berthe Bovy in this play, Mme. Lan- | 
justified, when one considers the exquisite work- vin fashioned a dainty frock of mauve satin—the : | 
manship and the durability of the embroidery. corsage and twin trailing panels of satin over a ¥\' 
When one tires of the muff, it might be made into _ short skirt of mauve crépe Georgette, embroidered 
a cushion, for a warm spot of color in a dull room. in different tones of mauve. About her fluffy | : 
Bags made of bits of Chinese embroidery are brown hair Mile. Bovy wore a bandeau of vivid JENNY | 
brilliant in color and very pretty. Other bags rose velvet, studded with brilliant flowers; and she ‘ = | 
are made of velvet, satin or fur, topped with shell carried an enormous fan of white ostrich. x 
and adorned with dangling balls of shell. The Mille. Pierat wore in the second act a gorgeous if % 
short fur, ragondin, is admirably adapted for bags, Redfern frock of coral paillettes festooned with | ES 
as it wears well and is not too bulky. Often the jet—ropes of jet being attached to the low-cut 
ragondin is embroidered with beads or colored corsage in the back and, drooping low on each 2 
wool. side, attached again to bracelets of jet just above 
Then there is hose of marron silk being worn’ the elbows. With this she carried a fan of amber Oulte contrary is this smart blue serge frock, for 
with an evening frock of black velvet. The shoes shell and black lace, larger than Mile. Bovy’s. while it edges its blouse with light blue tulle, it 
are of black satin with small buckles of brilliants. In the third act Mile. Pierat appeared in Pe chooses black tulle for bandas a | 
This idea of wearing colored hose with black shoes fern creation of silver tisswe—the skirt slightly flowerlike is its deed cola 5 
is a pretty one—the color of the hosiery ranging draped and very long, with a sweeping silver train. cether by tiny gold mae . 
from café au lait to deep marron. With gray or The wide draped girdle (Continued on page 66) , . 
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There is so much hustle and bustle now- 
adays, and so wuch to be done, that 
most of our clothes must weeds be ser- 
viceable, and uniforms are much in evi- 
dence. But at the tea huur, when there 
ere a few moments for relaxation, a 
graceful gown of green satin, so very 
feminine with its tunic of silver-stenciled 
chiffon, is indeed a welcome essential. 


Many are the activities of wartime that 
demand an evening gown for their more 
formal affairs, and Thurn has created 
for just such occasions a most charming 
hostess-dress. There is much of dignity 
and grace in its draperies of gold avd 
yellow brocade, and in the loose sleeves 
of gold lace, while bands of kolinsky add 
a deeper tone to the rich fabric. 


FEMININE THINGS 
FOR. RELAXATION 


Models from THURN 


Violet Heming, who is very busy 
just now baffling and charmiig her 
audiences as Helene in “Three Faces 
East’, is particularly lovely in a 
negligée suggestive of the sea, fash- 
ioned of misty pearl-gray chiffon 
with a long train of the filmy ma- 
terial. Silver lace, like the sparkle 
of the spray upon the waves, makes 
the sleeves, and beads the girdle. 


When one would pour tea in the 
afternoon, or dine at home of an 
evening, there is a gracefully trailing 
gown of clinging green velvet, which 
Miss Heming wears so regally. It 
is restful both in color and line, and 
then there are long sleeves of light 
green chiffon draped over dark green 
chiffon, and a tassel of crystal that 
catches the velvet at the waist. 
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THE WAR 
THE OPERA WORLD 


MERICA’S new opera season, being now 
under full sail and having finally 
floated clear of the mass of nebulous 
rumor that always trails the musical 
stars in their courses, promises a defi- 

) nite character. Aside from the strug- 

gles of rival companies, aside from any questions 

growing out.of the World War, the year in opera 


will be one of conflict. It is bound to revive the- 


classic duel of tenor and prima donna—incidentally 
of sex and sex. 

It would be interesting to dig far back beyond 
our dominant opera companies of to-day, the Met- 
ropolitan of New York and the Chicago Opera 
Association, into the history of this ancient conflict. 
Some very grisly finds would of course result. 
But, to keep within easy memory of living man, 
one has to go back no further than the nineties to 
find a tenor absolute overlord of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Tenor I say advisedly. Some have 
always insisted that Jean de Reszké was a bari- 
tone. At least it was singing tenor roéles that he 
held the opera of America in fee. Whether the 
roles were the French ones of his early fame or 
Wagner’s Tristan and Siegfried of his later years, 
the crowd followed him implicitly. There was no 
question as to the general popularity of this or that 
opera, this or that composer, this or that school. 
Jean de Reszké sang what he pleased in the tongue 
he pleased, and the house was packed and the 
matinée girls in ecstasy. No Roman emperor was 
more utterly-an autocrat than Jean de Reszké, 
tenor. It then looked as if Adelina Patti was the 
last, as well as the greatest, of the prime donne. 

Not that Jean de Reszké barred distinguished 
women singers from the company. Very distin- 
guished look to us to-day the names of women 
associated with him here—Melba, Calvé, Lehmann, 
Nordica, Eames, Litvinne. But none of those con- 
tested with him the sacred center of the stage save 
Calvé, and she in a single part, Carmen. When 


By PITTS SANBORN 


+ 


Rochlitz 


Melba’s growing box-office lure alarmed the tenor, 
elimination of the Melba menace followed. Some 
say for one reason, some say for another; but after 
an ill-considered attempt to sing Briinnehilde in 
“Siegfried”, undertaken at de Reszké’s instigation, 
Melba abruptly left the company. Still less did 
any tenor threaten the overlord’s supremacy. 

Tenors Tamagno and de Lucia did come from 
Italy, but only for a season each. Saléza and 
Alvarez from France never rose to serious rivalry, 
and by the time Van Dyck was imported de Reszké 
was on the point of retirement. Moreover, Van 
Dyck had already lost his voice and was forced to 
depend solely on his power as an actor. Jean 
de Reszké, in withdrawing, did not rear another 
prophet to wear his abdicated mantle. 


‘THE Metropolitan still had distinguished women 

when Jean de Reszké laid down the scepter— 
women like Sembrich, Ternina, Nordica, Eames. 
None of them lifted the scepter and mounted the 
throne; none of them reasserted the supremacy of 
the prima donna. Indeed an aimless interregnum 
ensued until the autumn of 1903 brought over 
Caruso. But so absolute has his reign been ever 
since that years ago a witty commentator remarked 
that the Metropolitan was not a theatre but a 
carousel. - Eminent women have been his associates 
also, from Sembrich and Ternina to Bori and Bar- 
rientos; and he has tolerated in the company tenors 
of such renown as Bonci, Clément, Smirnoff, Mar- 
tinelli, Lazaro, but his only associate who could 
ever be sure to crowd the house by the mere an- 
nouncement of her name is Geraldine Farrar, in a 
single opera, “Madame Butterfly.” For fifteen 
years the managerial policy of the Metropolitan 
Opera House has tended more and more to confirm 


the institution as a carousel. Still there is a tenor. 


first, and then the others. | 
The prima donna slipped back to the firing-line- 
very quietly one night in December, 1916. A slim 
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MADAME AMELITA 


the coloratura, who -seems to touch upon the universal in her appeal 
and who, contrary to all tradition, is largely self-taught. Twenty- 
eight years old, happy, care-free and the embodiment of health, 
Madame Galli-Curci stands upon the threshold of a brilliant career. 


GALLI-CURCI 


MADAME GERALDINE FARRAR 


who possesses that indefinable and heaven-sent “something” which is 
the hall-mark of the prima donna. Madame Farrar is the only artist 
associated with Caruso who, by the mere announcement of her name 
in a single opera, can crowd the Metropolitan Opera House as he does. 


little Italian woman, by name Amelita Galli-Curci, 
sang unheralded with the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion in the Chicago Auditorium and straightway. 
led off that populous city by the ears. Since the 
fateful night in question, her fame has filled the 
continent like the roaring of a mighty wind. We 
were getting resigned to believing Adelina Patti 
the last of her kind. On Galli-Curci, a thousand 
tongues have unbuckled to assure us, has descended 
the mantle of Patti. And indeed there has been no 
such uproar in this country over any singer since 
the legendary visit of Jenny Lind, personally con- 
ducted by that notoriously shy and shrinking citi- 
zen, the late P. T. Barnum. The war between the 
United States and the Central Empires was already 
well under way and rather greedy of public atten- 
tion, when last winter, after several threats and 
feints and starts and disappointments, contrived 
with a shrewd eye to whetting the public’s appe- 
tite, Galli-Curci first actually sang to an assembled 
multitude of Gotham. But the slender singer was 
strong enough to share with the war fifty-fifty in 
the news and views of the daily New York papers. 

The Galli-Curci hubbub, however, is too fresh in 
mind to need recounting. Extraordinary circum- 
stances attended it—made it possible. The abrupt 
emergence of an unknown woman into such a blaze 
of fame was dramatic enough in all conscience. 
Then there is the subtle succor of the talking- 
machine. Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini, McCormack 
—these and others were in a sense the making of 
the talking-machine. It seemed like a miracle to 
hear how truthfully their voices recorded. In a 
moment a mechanical contrivance took on the dig- 
nity of art and the glamor of sorcery. If singers 
once made the talking-machine, the talking-ma- 
chine now makes singers. The Galli-Curci voice 
succeeded in recording admirably on several disc, 
and those discs, sold far and wide at a modest 
price, brought the voice of the new singer promptly 
into every city, town and (Continued on page 82) 
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Marjorie Benton Cooke’s New Serial 
SPR ET 


g Illustrated by J. Scott Williams 


THE STORY—Neglected by a frivolous mother mount, he exclaimed: “Lord, how I wish you’d 
and overlooked by an easy-going father, Isabelle been a boy!” ' : 


Bryce arrives at the age of four a tyrant. When “So do I!” | 
her father, whose sole claim to distinction lies in They started off. She had discarded the ol 


URING the years that followed many were 
: the governesses set up by Mrs. Bryce to 
l, be promptly knocked down, as it were, 
; ‘by Isabelle. They would either depart 


“She'll end in a reform school!” she remarked 


to Wally one day, upon the dismissal of the latest 
one. 

He sought out his daughter and labored with her. 

“Look here, kid, how many governesses have 
you had lately ?”’ 

“Oodles of ’em.” 

“But what do you do to them?” 

“Get rid of ’em; they’re no good. Can’t you get 
Max to let me have Ann again?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“I won't have any of these she gets me—old 
snoops !” 

“She does the best she can,” Wally defended. 

“She does not. She doesn’t even look at ’em— 


Bryce replies that she has never wanted her, and, 
since he seems to-have a feeling of responsibility, 
she will give him a chance to manage her for the 
rest of the summer. Now that his attention is 
centered upon the child for the first time, Wally 
Bryce discovers that their uncanny. offspring has 
gualities that command his admiration. Her daring 
in the water convinces him that she must have a 
young governess, and accordingly he engages Ann 
Barnes, a college girl, whom Isabelle adores, 
but whom Mrs, Bryce detests and soon dismisses. 


Pi: of their own accord, or they would be naps Shetland pony as too childish and demanded a 
inherited millions, declares that she has no more 

a some escapade of her incorrigible offspring, © ™a”mers than an alley cat and urges that she be Horse delicately made and feet of foot She rade 
a given a little maternal care and discipline, Mrs. him like a leaf on the wind. She jumped hedges 


and fences and ditches, she did circus tricks, and 
finally nagged Wally’s Nero into a race. 

“You're some rider, Isabelle,” he said, on the 
way home. 

“You bet I am!” she replied. 

At the door Matthews, the butler, announced 
that the new governess had arrived. 

Isabelle swore. Wally reproved her sharply, but 
she was inattentive. 7 

“Let’s fire her, Wally, and you take care of me.” 

“Would you like that ?” he said, touched by this 
unusual mark of affection. 

“Yes. You always do what I want you to,” 
replied his tactless child. 


<tfe just telephones for one to be sent out. Let’s you for you to put up with some woman, even if you “T have other things to do than to look after a 
e i and me go pick out another one, Wally.” don’t like her. You always have to get used toa fresh little shrimp like you.” 

re “I’m sorry, but your mother won’t stand for it. new one.” The “new one” was a middle-aged English 
e | Ann gave her a piece of her mind before she left, “I don’t—they have to get used to me,” the imp _ gentlewoman of the usual governess type. Isabelle 


) and Max blames me for it.” replied. “Where you going?” she added. knew the kind thoroughly. She had initiated whole 


“If she'd get Ann, I'd be so good she’d never 
have to change again.” 


“I’m going to exercise Nero for an hour or so.” 
“Take me with you?” she arrogantly demanded. 


companies of them into life at the Beeches. Miss 
Watts, this one was called. She was putting her 


things into bureau drawers, 
when Isabelle appeared at 
the door of the bathroom 
which joined their rooms. 
“Is this Isabelle?” inquired 
the new victim pleasantly. 


“Can't look after you and that horse, 
too.” 

“I’m not a baby,” she scorned him. “Tell 
them to bring the pony round, Wally.” 

Later, when she threw her breeched leg 
over her horse and waited for Wally to 


“Why don’t vou tell her that ?” 

“I did. It makes her mad. You tell her, Wally.” 

“She gets mad at me, too.” 

“If you get mad back and yell at her, she stops. 
That’s what I do,” she advised him. 

“Look here, it would be a lot more comfortable 


The end of the luncheon 
came and on the veranda 
Isabelle and Christiansen 
found Mrs. Bryce waiting. 
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The child nodded, without deigning to speak. 

“How do you do? Iam Miss Watts.” 

“IT know.” 

“I hope we are going to be friends—” 

“T never liked governesses—only one.” 

“Why did you like this one?” inquired Miss 
Watts. 

She was so used to the lack of manners in the 
children she taught that this one seemed no worse 
than usual. 

“Because she was young and could swim and 
ride and tell me stories,” was the insolent reply. 

“I’m too old to swim and 
ride, but- I can tell stories.” 
She went on with her unpack- 


ing 

“What kind of stories?” 

“All kinds. I know hun- 
dreds of stories. Can you 
read ?” 

“I know letters, but I can’t 
read big books. Let’s hear 
you tell a story.” 

“T will with pleasure, when 
I finish here.” 

“But I want it now.” 

“Tt will take me only a little 
while—” 

“But I won’t wait.” 

Miss Watts became aware 
that this was the initial clash 
of arms. 

“No? Well, don’t let me 
keep you then. Is that your 
room 

“If you don’t do what I 
want, I’ll yell so everybody in 
the house will come to see - 
what’s the matter.” 

Miss Watts glanced at her 
and smiled. 

“That will be interesting,” 
she said. 

Whereupon Isabelle opened 
her mouth and emitted long, 
loud shrieks. Miss Watts con- 
tinued counting handkerchiefs. 
The howls grew more artificial 
in quality, but louder in vol- 
ume. Isabelle grew red in the 
face. This was hard work! 
After about three minutes of 
bedlam Miss Watts remarked: 

“But where is the audience, 
Isabelle? I’m afraid you have 
cried ‘Wolf, wolf!’ too often.” 

Isabelle stopped long enough 
to shout, “I didn’t cry ‘Wolf’.” 

“No?” said Miss Watts, 
seating herself by the window. 
“I’ve finished now. Is your . 
concert over?” 

The child stared at her. 

“Maybe you’d be interested 
in the story of the man who 
always cried ‘Wolf, wolf!” 

Isabelle smarted under a new sense of defeat. 

“T won’t have any stories now.” 

“Very good. Of course, I only tell stories as 
a favor,” she added pointedly. 

The youngster went into her own room. Miss 
Watts heard her banging around in there. Pres- 
ently she appeared again. 

“Why did the man cry ‘Wolf, wolf’?” she de- 
manded. 

“Sit down, and I'll tell you,” answered Miss 
Watts pleasantly. 

So the story was told, and a new relationship 
inaugurated which was to last for several years. 

Miss Watts was a woman of considerable in- 
tellectual capacity and a passion for books. She 
was ill-fitted for the sole charge of a five-year-old 
girl of Isabelle’s vitality, but her poise and sense 
of humor won the child’s respect. After that first 
experiment there were no more spasms of howling. 
Miss Watts never tried to sentimentalize their 
relationship. She recognized the child’s unusual 


quality and her precocity. She was at present an. 


unendurable human being, thanks to her bringing 
up. Her ideas and ideals were servant-made. If 
she could be brought to see herself as socially an 
outcast, because of her bad manners, Miss Watts 
knew it would effect a cure. 

On her side, Isabelle found Miss Watts’ mind 
a store-house of treasures. She told stories of all 
countries and all times, and she told them well. 
The only punishment ever inflicted was the abol- 
ishment of the story hour, and this was the only 
punishment Isabelle had ever regarded as such. 
There was a marked improvement in her behavior, 
and the members of her household drew a long 
breath of relief. 

Miss Watts piqued Isabelle’s interest in the study 
hours, and as if by a miracle she learned to read. 
The teacher found an extraordinary concentration 
of effort to acquire anything the girl desired. 
Promised the joy of finding stories for herself, the 


student applied herself and learned by magic. 
She was extremely proud of the new accomplish- 
ment, and would have read constantly if Miss 
Watts had not settled upon literary pursuits as 
the reward of virtue. 

One of the by-products of the new ability was 
a tighter hold on her leadership of the children 
she played with.. Everything she read suggested 
new and wonderful games. As originator and in- 
ventor, she always played the leading roles, as- 
sisted by the others. 

Summer days provided uninterrupted oppor- 
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“IT have several costumes. I took your velvet 
opera coat for the rehearsal. Do you mind?” 

“Mind ?—certainly I mind! Don't you dare 
touch anything in my closet.” 

“All right,” replied her daughter coolly. “Tommy 
brought over his mother’s best -coat in case you 
were huffy.” 

“I shall call Madge Page up this minute and 
tell her.” 

“Very well, but if you do, I'll announce to the 
audience before the curtain goes up that because 
of traitors there are no costumes.” Isabelle saw 
that that shot took effect. 

“You'd better let it alone, 
Max. - I’ve got it all thought 
out,” she added. 

“I'd like to spank you!” her 
mother exploded. 

At the door Isabelle turned 
and demanded: 

“Don’t you care anything 
about art?” 

As Mrs. Bryce and Wally 
came out from luncheon, they 
beheld the first consignment 
of friends and relatives, a 
motor car full the 
Pages. 

“We've come to the mat- 
née,” laughed Mrs. Page. 

“It’s ridiculous of you,” re- 
torted her hostess. 

“TI would not have missed it 
for anything,” said Martin 
Christiansen. 

“T hear she invited you to 
play Carton,” jeered Wally. 

“T never was more flattered 
in my life. But I persuaded 
her that I was not the type.” 

Other motors began to ar- 
rive with beaming parents and 
excited children. The terrace 
was almost crowded when fi- 
nally, after much delay and 
trips to and from the house, 
Teddy Horton rushed into 
view, announcing through a 
megaphone that the doors of 
the Isabelle Theatre were open. 
Everybody strolled toward the 
garage and soon all the “stalls” 
were full. 

Isabelle appeared before the 
sheets, which served as a cur- 
tain. She was pale, composed 
and in deadly earnest. 

“Fathers and mothers, and 
ladies and gentlemen,” she be- 


ad “Vou're some rider, Isa- gan, “we are going to give a 
a .% fa 4 belle,” said Wally. “You play called ‘The Tale of Two 
betlam!” replied the imp. Cities’, by Charles Dickens 


tunity for her talents. She turned the playhouse 
into a theatre and organized a supporting com- 
pany. Sometimes Miss Watts assisted with the 
scenario; sometimes Isabelle was sole author or 


_adapter. 


T was the year when she was eight, and just 

beginning to read Dickens, that she prepared a 
presentation of “The Tale of Two Cities’. She 
worked at it with great enthusiasm for fully a 
week. Then she appeared in her mother’s room. 

“Max, can I have lemonade and cake for the 
audience this afternoon ?” 

“What audience?” 

“At the Isabelle Theatre.” 

“Who’s coming ?” 

“Everybody. Parents and relatives. rode 
around to all the houses this morning and/ issued 
the invitations. They all accepted.” 

“Why didn’t you consult me before you invited 
the neighborhood ip?” hotly. 

“T thought you’d kick about the refreshments.” 

“If you ever do this again, you will get no re- 
freshments and I will send your friends home.” 


“They’re yours too. Martin Christiansen said | 


he would not miss it for a kingdom.” 


“You ¢all him Mr. Christiansen when you speak / 


of him, Miss Impudence. What do you intend ie 
do to entertain all these people?” 

“*The Tale of Two Cities,’ by Charles Dickens. 
The play begins at two.” 

“Hottest time in the day!” 

“You don’t have to come.” 

“Who’s in your show ?” 

“T am the star, and Tommy Page is Carton. 
He’s no good because he giggles, but Mr. Christian- 
sen wouldn’t play it. I asked him first.” 

Mrs. Bryce laughed. 

-— supppse you could do with ice-cream and 
cake.” 

“We could,” promptly. 

“What are you going to wear for your play?” 
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She was undisturbed by 
their laughter and applause. 
“We didn’t have time to 
print programs, so I will tell you the characters. 
Mademoiselle Lucy Manet.........Isabelle Bryce 


Dr. Manet, her father.......... .. Margie Hunter 
Madame LaFarge........... eee Isabelle Bryce 
Charles Darnay........ ed 
Sidney Carton. Tommy Page 


Manager, ‘Isabelle Bryce 

More applause. 

“THe first scene is an inn. Mr. Lorry is waiting 
for Lucy Manet.” She ngde a low bow and 
walked off, followed by “much hand clapping. 
Some time elapsed, and then by slow. laborious 
jerks the sheets were parted, and Margie Hunter, 
a fat, serious girl of nine, was discovered in her 
father’s overcoat and hat, pacing the floor. She 
rather overdid the pacing, so a strident voice 
prompted, “My Blood!” and yet again and louder, 
“My Blood!” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Lorry, then in a deep chest 
tone, he inquired, “My Blood! Why doesn’t Mad- 
emoiselle Lucy Manet, my old client’s child, ap- 
pear?” 

Enter Lucy Manet.- She wears Mrs. Page’s best 
opera coat, which extracts a groan from the owner. 
Her bobbed brown hair is barely covered by the 
long yellow shaving curls which more or less crown 
her head. A Gainsborough hat of her mother’s 
threatens to submerge her countenance, and she 
carries a walking stick of Wally’s as a staff. But 
for all the ridiculous figure she cut, there was an 
earnestness and a sort of style to her entrance that 
cut short the first outburst of laughter. 

“Sir, are you Mr. Lorry?” she demanded. 

“Tam. I kiss your hand, Miss.” 

“T have had a long trip in the stage coach . . 


Did you bring me to England when I was an | 


orphan child?” 

“Miss Manet, it was me, but you aren't an 
orphan.” 

She kneels. 

“Quick, sir, the truth!” (Continued on page 82) 
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A pair of these graceful 
gilded carved wooden 
sconces makes an especially 
attractive as well as a use- 
ful woman’s gift, for they 
can be appropriately placed 
on the wall of almost 
any room. Without the 
candles they are $8 a pair. 


Do vour Christmas shop. 
ping now. Harper's Bazar 
will help you. To buy any 
of these gifts, send your 
order to Jane Jarvis, 119 
West 40th Street, New York. 
— She will ship the desired ar- 
| ticles to you promptly, with- 
out charge for the service. 


Suitable as a dining-table 
decoration, or for the side 
table, is this gilded, 
metalized wooden fruit 
compote, 18 inches high, 
in polychrome coloring; 
$35. Candlesticks to 
match, height 20 inches, 
with candles to  corre- 
spond, $50. a pair. The 
alabaster grapes are $2.50 
a bunch. Pears, peaches, 
apples, plums, $1.50 each. 
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Engraved crystal candy compote, 6% inch diameter, with pink or 
blue enamel knob, $10. Trinket-box to match, 334 x 5 x 2 inches 
with sterling silver enamel knob, pink or blue, $16. Enameled 
silver vase, to match, rock crystal lining, 10% inches high, $18. 


Oval mirror, 17 x 12% inches, old blue and burnished gold frame. 
Price $5. Crystal toilet bottles, 6 inches high, Colonial style, 
with turquoise blue or pink stoppers, $7. a pair. Dull gold 
band decorations. Powder-box, 5 inches in diameter, price $4.50. 


Photographs of Christmas 
Gifts by Bradley & Merrill 
Black or blue brocaded velvet bag, with an antique A tea-table that can be readily disposed of when not Pin seal bag in black, gray, tan or brown, with a 
sterling silver frame and chain. Contains mirror in use is always desirable. This tip-table is mahogany, sterling silver frame and chain, mirror and change 
and change purse. $68. Black chiffon velvet bag with a glass covered, beceutifully grained wood tray- purse. $39. Black chiffon velvet bag, leather top, 
with an imitation shell frame, colored silk lining; $5.75. shaped top measuring 14 x 21 inches. Costs $9.50. silk lined. Contains mirror and change purse. $11.75. 
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GIFTS FOR HER 


OR TO 
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Portfolio of cross-grain 
leather, moire lined. Con- 
tains address-book, stamp- 
book and calendar. Also a 
blotter with leather corners 
and four pockets for sta- 
tionery. When closed meas- 
ures 914 x 12 inches. $6. 


For a living-room or library 
waste-basket, nothing could 
be more suitable than this 
hexagon-shaped basket of 
crinkled fiber, mottled ef- 
fect. This is especially 
pleasing in peacock-blue, 
but may be had in other 
color combinations, $18. 


Amber lustre glass bowl with gold band decoration and flower block, 
On black glass base. $5. 81%, inch candlesticks to match, $5 a pair. 


VAY 
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Candlesticks, carved wood, burnished gold finish and poly- 
chrome decoration, $9.75 each. 
rated to match, $9.75 each. 


Folding mahogany knitting-stand that closes with fastener. 
Has colored silk work-bag and can be readily carried about, 
$15. At right is a crackle white glaze flower vase that 
might also be mounted as a lamp. Height 12% inches. $3. 


Vanity table, modern decoration, with flower motifs in deep 
cream, blue, green and orange, or painted to match color 
scheme of any room, Price $87.50. Standing mirror, painted 
in greens, yellows and blue, measuring about 30 inches, $45. 


Parchment shades, deco- 
Black and gold lacquer stool 
or brown mahogany, $23.00. Black sateen cushion trimmed 
with yellow and green worsted fringe and tassels, $10.. 


» 


Any woman would be more 
than delighted to receive a 
motor or overnight bag such 
as this for Christmas. It is 
15 inches long, lined with 
heliotrope moire and con- 
tains ten gold-plated toi- 
let fittings. Price $65. 


In the dressing-room or 
bathroom a waste-basket ts 
most necessary,and for such 
use this painted perforated 
tin basket with flower deco- 
ration is effective. Colors: 
pink, blue, yellow or black 
and white, $2.95. Plain 
colors, undecorated, $1.95. 
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THE INTIMATE GIFT THAT EVER 
MEETS-A WELCOME 


To be certain of receiving what you want, just mark the things in 
Harper's Bazar that you like, and leave it where the members of your 
family will see it. Jane Jarvis of Harper's Bazar, 119 West 40ti 
Street, N. Y., will gladly do any shopping that you may desire. 


The voung girl, who can never have too many dainty collars and cuffs, 
will find this hand-tucked organdie set, edged with Valenciennes for 
a@V or round neck, most acceptable. Price for the set, $3.95. 


A becoming bed jacket for morning wear is this kimono model in pink, 
blue or lavender crépe de Chine, trimmed with broad cream lace, with 
@ tassel hanging from the pointed collar in the back. $7.95. 


Pink crépe de Chine en- 
velope chemise with Val 
lace and Georgette 
yoke; lace  shoulder- 
straps; $3.95. Lingerie 
sachets at right, any 
color in a set of threc, 
decorated with embroi- 
dered roses. Diameter 
414 inches. Price, $2.75. 


On a cold morning 
a felt “comfy” bed- 
slipper to slip 
into is a comfort in- 
deed. These have 
soft. leather soles. 
Sizes 2% to 74, in 
pink, blue or brown 


and trimmed with 
¢ silk pompons. They 
cost -$2.25 a pair. 


Pink or white wash- 
able satin petticoat 
trimmed with lace 
flounces, ribbon 
loops and rosebuds; 
$7.95. Silk Jersey 
ribbon trimming, ac- 
cordion - plaited 
flounce. Colors: 
taupe, navy, brown. 
black or Belgian 
blue. Price $8.95. 


As smart as an cvening 
slipper are these pointed- 
toed brocaded satin mules. 
Made in a variety of bro- 
cades, $12 a pair. Hand- 
made satin bedroom slip- 
pers, pink, blue, lavender or 
yellow, quilted linings, $4. 


Something entirely new for one’s 
maid is this dotted Swiss, scalloped 
edged apron, $1.25. Collar and 
cuff set to match, 59 cents. Frilled 
organdie cap edged with Valen- 
ciennes and trimmed with velvet 
ribbon, 39 cents. The changeable 
taffeta silk petticoat is a gift any 
maid will like. Colors: black, blue, 
green, brown or purple, $3.95. 
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Who does not cherish an 
old sampler, when she is 
so fortunate as to pos- 
sess one, and, among 
those who are not, who 
would not enjoy this per- 
fect colored print of one, 
12 x 14 inches, ina wal- 
nut frame! Price $2. 


A useful breakfast-table 
accessory that would 
please any woman is this 


marmalade jar and plate, 


of engraver. glass with a 
glass spoon, all for $2.75.- 


Aintit funny 
that some folks you can 
RAn'gome folks you Jus missa pile? 
An'the folks that youcant miss 
you Seelots, 
other folks.—once 


ingwh 


Water-proofed artificial flowers. 
low or purple daisy, tiger-lily, water-lily, gardenia 


or buttercup, $1.50 each. 10% inch bowl, $1. 


Breakfast set, 17 pieces, white china with pink or blue band and flower and gilt 
decoration; $15. White wicker tray with flowered chintz under glass top; $6. 


In -this brilliantly colored 


Della Robbia pottery flower- 
pot, 4'4 inches in diameter, 
one can send a-Christmas 
plant. Filled with cut flow- 
ers it also makes a lovely 


gift. Without flowers, $2.50. 
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“Knitting and Sewing’, 
by Maud Churchill Nicoll, tells how to 
make seventy useful articles for men 
in the army and navy and costs $1.50. 


Night set of engraved glass, 
comprising carafe and tum- 
bler, $1.50 for set. Cut- 
glass bowl for mayonnaise 
or whipped cream, with a 
glass spoon kaving a col- 
ored bowl. Complete, $1.50. 


USEFUL GIFTS WITH FEMININE 


This attractive telephone index will har- 
monize with any decoration. 
Chinese silk embroidery 
variety of bright-colored designs, 


This auto knitting-ma- 
chine, which can be af- 
fixed to any strong table 
and easily operated by a 
crank, will make a pair 
of woolen socks, except 
closing the toe, in thirty 


minutes, The price is $50. 


a new book 


Covered 


A becoming littte sports 
cap of brushed wool, made 


lovely 
and brown, red heather, 
navy 
special 
Scarf to 


Initial linen handkerchiefs, narrow hemstitched hem, 6 for $1.50. 
(Center) Linens handkerchief, tape border," turned hem, 25 cents. 
(Right) Linen handkerchief. Colored or white cut-work hem, 50 cents 


Black leather moire 


lined ag-Case, 
7% inches, 
with lock clasp. 
Contains  needle- 
case, scissors, 2 
crochet needles and 
other sewing ne- 
cessities. Leather 
pocket attached 
to cover. $5.50. 
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Fluffy 


Nurse Edith 


Airy Lillian 


se Colored Mammy Nurse Marie 


R 


ed Cross Nur 


Motor Co 


rps Girl 


Dolls, 16 inches high, non-breakable heads, stuffed Three 16-inch dolls, each $4.95, with painted hair, stuffed Nurse Marie (painted hair) and Motor Corps Girl 
bodies and hair wigs. $4.95 each. Airy Lillian in bodies and non-breakable heads. Nurse Edith carries a in khaki uniform (hair wig). Non-breakable heads, 
white. Fluffy has colored frock and pokg-bonnet. baby doll, and Colored Mammy twin babies. The Red _ stuffed bodies, height 16 inches. $4.95 cach. 


Cross Nurse wears a white uniform, veil and blue cape. 


“Tommy Tucker’ when he “sang for his 
supper” must have known it was to be 
served in a lovely Sheffield porringer 
like this. Diameter 4% inches. $3.95. 


* 


One’s A, B, C’s can be easily learned 
when on an earthenware plate like 
this, intended for cereal or bread and 
broth. Diameter 7\% inches, 75 cents. 


This Uncle Sam bank of painted wood 
in red, white and blue is sure to 
please any little girl or boy. 60 cents. 


Preparing for dolly’s wedding is a worrisome task. 
The-little mother who has a beautiful brand new doll, 
with a trousseau all ready made and packed in a cre- 
tonne trunk, is relieved of this care. $3.75 complete. 
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Hand-made wool stockings, sizes up to 2 years, 
pink or blue purl-tops and clocks; $1.95. Infants’ 
crocheted silk booties, silk soles, pink, blue; $1.75. 


> 


With a school-bag such as this, 
any boy or girl would start off 
willingly to school, for it is 
filled with a variety of amus- 
ing toys. Of woven hemp, 
strong and practical; $1.75. 


This tin U. S. Mail Wagon that goes by 
winding a spiral spring only costs 85 cents. 
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Hand-knitted jacket, pink, blue 
or white, with embroidered roses. 
$3.75. Cap to match, sizes 12, 
13 inches; $2.75. 14, 15, $3.75. 


These ‘“‘Happy 
Carrots’, with 
funny paiited 
faces, are filled 
with ten toys. 
Decorated 
with tiny gar- 
den tools, they 
make an amus- 
ing Christmas- 
free ornament. 
$1.50. 


All the terrors of 
wash-day will dis- 
appear when one’s 
dolly has a laundry 
set that includes a 
tub, wash-board, 
wringer, box of 
starch and one of 
cleaning powder, 
also a cake of sa- 
polio and Bon Ami. 
Complete for $1.75. 


What boy would not enjoy having on Christmas morning a train of 
wooden cars that includes a red-painted locomotive, tender, freight 
car, baggage car and a passenger car. Cost complet:, in box, $2.50. 


FROM TOYLAND FOR THE CHILDREN 
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WHETHER FOUR OR FOURTEEN 
HERE IS 


Ghee 


Jane Jarvis of Harper’s Bazar will.do your Christmas shop- 
ping without charge for the service. If. more convenient 
for you, she will forward gifts direct to the recipient. 
Just enclose your card with the order giving the name 
and address of the one to whom you wish the gift sent. 


A boy scout—or any bov. 
—will like this khaki can- 
vas-covered canteen, with 
a webbing strap, to wear 
when he is in camp. On 
a long hike or when 
drinking - water is miles 
away, he will appreciate 
its convenience. $1.25. 


Even in the winter Bobby 
can play ball to his heart’s 
content. This amusing 
game of baseball, intend- 
e@ for eighteen players, 
is no end of fun. Com- 
plete it costs only $1. 


A boy scout’s mess kit, 
useful for camping, con- 
sists of a frying-pan, 
knife, fork, spoon, tin cup, 
covered kettle and plate, 
all packed in a canvas 
bag. Complete for $1.75. 


No little woodsman tan get along without a hatchet. 
such a one no parent need worry, for the boy is protected 
against injuries by the leather case. In this the hatchet 
Case and hatchet cost $2. 


is also kept from rusting. 


Bubble set consisting of a 
celluloid bowl, two decorated 
pipes, a cake of soap and an 

oilcloth bib. Complete, $1.25. 


With 
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It is really very easy to save one’s 
pennies for thrift and war stamps 
in a gray painted iron bank, built 
just like a real tank, for it seems 
to remind us of its serious purpose. 
This is @ perfect model. 


$1.50. 


4) 


“Race to the White House” is an instructive game, 
Teaches child the Presidents of the United States. $1. 


Children love 
painted wood 
crayon, serves 


to draw, and Artful Archie, made of 


and containing five pieces of colored 


as a most joyful pastime. 


€3 


60 cents. 


Sue 

= 

“Bashful Bill’ is 8% inches tall 
and ts made of Turkish toweling; 

85 cents. -“Sammy’s Son” is 7% Ps 

inches tall and wears khaki; 85 Bal. 


te: 


cents. “Sanitary Sue’’ is as tall as | 
“Sammy’s Son” and is dressed in 
white muslin; also costs 85 cents, 
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A brushed Scotch wool cashmere scarf 
in light and dark stripes, grays, greens 
or purple, makes a useful and good- 
looking gift for a man. Costs $8.50. 


Malacca cane, pigskin covered handle, $5 
Imitation snakewood cane, sterling silver 
band. Reinforced with steel rod. Desirable 
for those who need support in walking, $4. - 


Pigskin or black pin seal moire-lined cigarette- 
case for 20 cigarettes. Has double pocket and a 
solid gold monogram plate. $12. Engraving extra. 


Dunhill Italian Bruyére (briar) pipe. Has a re- 
movable aluminum tube that insures a sweet, 
cool smoke. $6. Antelope skin pipe glove, $1. 


Tan hide 18 inch kit-bag, checked linen lining, 
Can be folded and closed with snap fastener and 
packed im a trunk when not in use. $32.50. 


These lovely fine linen handkerchiefs with tape 
borders and hand-turned hems are sure to be an 
acceptable Christmas-tree gift. Price $15 the doz... 


Mahogany humidor with silver name plate, in- 
laid, is porcelain lined and has an extra air- 
tight protection. Also has a lock and key. 
Holds a box of 50 cigars. This costs $22. 


Tool-kit de luxe, water-proofed khaki. Con- 
tains 14 tools such as hammer, screw- 
driver, gimlet, pliers, saw, chisel, file, cork- 
screw and handle that fits all tools. $8.50. 


Cane umbrella in light, medium or dark wood; 
nickel mounts. Contains silk umbrella exact 
cane size. $9.50. Silk and linen umbrella 
with Malacca crook handle. Price is $5.50. 


These natural buckskin gloves (left) with arrow 
backs at $3.75 a pair and the tan cape (right) at 
$3 are especially good value and smart looking. 


A pigskin case, lined with brown mocha and con- 
taining two Dunhill Italian briarwood pipes, 
would delight any pipe smoker. Complete, $20. ; 
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Girl Scouts’ bronze medal, 
presented by U.S. Treasury 
Department. Worn in recog- 
nition of service rendered 
in the Liberty Loans. 


The “Volunteer Medical Service Corps’? badge 
or button, which is worn by all physicians in 
service but not in uniform, such as those on the 
draft boards and in other -civilian capacities. 


“Ouartermaster’s Corps’ badge, same size as 
the one above, has practically the same usage 
in that it is worn by such members of the 
Quartermaster’s Corps as are in civilian dress. 


AUL MANSHIP, probably the most fa- 
mous of the members of the American 
Academy ‘in Rome, in common with other 
of our well-known sculptors, has been 
volunteering his most valued possessions 

—his time and talent—since we entered 
the war in the production of insignia and medals 
for the army and our various war activities. These 
are worthy of their object from an artistic as well 
as a patriotic point of view, and have been stamped 
or cast in the lighter metals and in bronze. 

Manship’s craftsmanship, with its fine feeling for 
the Greek, is particularly well indicated in his me- 


dallic art. He has been long acknowledged to be, 


one of the greatest decorative sculptors that this 
country has yet produced, and in this new field 
bids fair to attain this same degree. 

After studying with Solon Borglum and Isidore 
Konti, in the early days of his art education, Man- 
ship later won the Prix de Rome in the National 
Academy competition, which entitled him to four 
years’ instruction in the Academy in Rome. Upon 
bis return to this country he sprang into instanta- 


PATRIOTI 


By 


PAUL MANSHIP 


SS Mw 


Badge or pin of the “Art War Relief’, meas- 
uring an inch in length. On this Columbia is 
seen advancing, while the rays of the sun are in- 
dicative of the hope-and relief that she brings. 


neous success, and one of the most conservative 
leaders of the art world has said that if the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome had done nothing else but 
produce: Paul Manship and his art, all of the ex- 
pense-of the institute and its maintenance had 
been fully justified. 

Among the insignia designs of Manship is the Art 
War Relief badge, on which is shown Columbia 
advancing. Another design is on a small button, 
worn by those in the Service of the Alien Property 
Custodian, and shows the American eagle signifi- 
cantly clutching German money-bags. There is 
also the medal for the Girl Scouts. 

An inch-sized badge is for such members of the 
Volunteer Medical Service Corps as are not in uni- 
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Paul 
ranges from 
subjects to medals and in- 
signia, which are strongly 
significant of their uses. 


Manship, whose art 
monumental 


Woman’s Land Army of America insignia to be 
worn as a belt buckle, on the hat, on the but- 
tons and on the collar of the uniform of its 
members who are to be employed in farming. 


Small button worn by those in the ser- 
vice of the “Alien Property Custodian”. On this 
the American eagle is shown grasping German 
money-bags. The design is especially significant. 


form. Still another insignia has been accepted by 
the Woman’s Land Army of America to be worn 
as a cap decoration, and there is the bronze medal 
struck and sold for the benefit of the French 
Heroes Fund. | 

Among Manship’s most important works are his 
“Centaur and Dryad” in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art; “The Flight of Night” in the Detroit 
Museum; “Dancer and Gazelles” in the Cleveland 
Museum; “India and Prong-Horned Antelope” in 
the Art Institute of Chicago, as well as notable ex- 
amples in the museums of other large cities 
throughout the country. 

Manship’s art has also found expression in gar- 
den sculpture, such as that executed by him for 
Mr. Herbert L. Pratt at Glen Cove, Long Island, 
and Mr. Charles M. Schwab. 

A tablet in memory of the late J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, to be erected in the Metropolitan Museum by 
the trustees, in recognition of his services to the 
Museum, is one of Manship’s present commissions, 
which will not be completed until after the war. 
This is a stone tablet about twelve feet in size. 
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CALLOT 


Madame Kitty Hott forgets the chillsome- 
ness of winter and thinks only of spring, 
when she appears before her audiences in 
her suit of green satin, with demure collar 
of plaited muslin and a hat of white satin. 


(Continued from page 53) 

was of pale rose velvet, and similar velvet 
lined the tfailing length of silver. In the 
last act Pierat was wrapped in a house gown 
of old blue velvet banded with ermine. 

Doucet provided a number of frocks for 
“Les Marionnettes’—one wonderful trained 
gown of blue and silver tissue adorned with 
silver lace and great pink roses, which has 


- already been sketched in these columns, another of 


delicate gold lace fringed with gold over a slip of 
gold lamé tissue, the whole girdled with rose rib- 
bon; and one of dahlia-red velvet embroidered 
with silver paillettes and flounced heavily with 
gray squirrel. 
For Mile. Jane Faber in this play Doucet de- 
signed a striking evening frock of black velvet 


with a long and very pointed train—the skirt 


tucked up on the hip with great roses—and a 
street frock of soft gray velvet and kolinsky with 
side panels of velvet falling over the fur flounce 
and turned under at the hem. 

At the Gynrnase, where Max Dearly is as amus- 
ing as possible in “La Vérité Toute Nue’”, all the 
frocks are made by Callot Sceurs. Blonde Mlle. 
Marken wears a dainty frock of rose mousseline, 
plaited and trimmed with cream lace, over a nar- 
row slip of rose satin, the skirt of which is rounded 
up prettily on the sides. Girdled_ gaively with 
narrow blue ribbon is this frock—@narrow tur- 


PARIS MAKES HER FROCKS DEMURE 
BUT ADDS GAY EMBROIDERY 
THEM 


TO ADORN 


PREMET 


Paris would ever startle ts 
with quaint and queer news, 
but regardless of surprise we 
cannot help but acknowledge 
that monkey fur is very lovely 
when banded by Premet upon 


a frock of black Liberty satin, 


stitched with silk threads and 
belted with black moire ribbon. 


DOUCET ¥ 


Black jet beads and white Angora wool have 
been combined to make beautiful a frock from 
Doucet. Of black satin is it fashioned, and the 
long-waisted bodice is trimmed with the furry 
Angora, while the skirt is heavily embroidered 
in dn odd design with both the jet and wool. 
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CALLOT 


Madame Marken wears a 
most youthful Callot frock of 
pale rose mousseline over 
rose satin, when she plays at 
the Gymnase. A narrow tur- 
quoise blue ribbon encircles 
the waist and ties in the back. 


quoise blue velvet ribbon which is knotted 
in the back. The line of the round neck is 
also outlined with blue velvet ribbon and 
Mile. Marken wears a blue ribbon in her 
hair, with a most coquettish bow directly 
in front. 

Mile. Kitty Hott, g the same play, ap- 
pears at her very naughtiest in a vivid green 
satin tailored frock with a little hat of 
stitched white satin. Her green satin girdle 
is knotted briefly in front, and the short falling 
ends are embroidered as serpent’s heads with green 
stones and paillettes. Besides there is a tailored 
frock of yellow wool with bars of white tricot, a 
smart beige tailored frock worn by Mlle. Marken, 
and several other frocks of different tissues. 

In the audience I noticed a pretty frock of 
black and gold brocade—a rather curious, loosely 
woven tissue, somber in tone. Chemise in form, 
it was open’ in a narrow V in front and girdled 
at the waist with a black and gold cord, knotted 
in front. The sleeves were elbow length only, 
and the skirt revealed several inches of transparent 
silken hose. 

In Paris skirts are worn short—not merely 
ordinarily short, but very short. The Princesse 
Jean de Broglie wore, a few days ago, a pretty 
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PREMET 


A delightfully “‘different’” blouse 
is fashioned of white satin and 
cmbroidered with rose and white 
Angora wool. The girdle, cut in 
or1e with the back, is lined with 
rose satin and casually knotted. 


frock of téte de négre satin, very much 
embroidered with dull-colored silks, 
which showed inches and inches of her 
silken stockings; and the Princesse Jean 
is always smartly frocked. Unfor- 
tunately she has just been thrown into 
mourning by a death on the champ 
d’honneur, where so many representa- 
tives of the old French families have laid 
down their lives during these last four 
vears. 

But the victory, happily, is almost in 
sight. Even the children reflect it in 
their play and in their clothes. For a 
time many of the tots wore the uni- 
versal mourning, and it gave one pause 
indeed to see a group frocked and h-tted 
in heavy black crépe and gravely .play- 
ing war games. Now, however, with 
victory but a brief while away, they 
wear colors of more -gaiety and play 
more spiritedly. 

Walking in the Bois the other after- 


noon were two very self-important little . Cell 


maids in coats that were of a smartness. 
Of marine blue cloth was one that 
opened at the sides with a series of 
buttons for its ornamentation. The collar 
and the cuffs were duvetyn—in beige color—and so 
artistically embroidered a la marine that they must 
have been the joy of their small possessor’s heart. 
Duvetyn also made the snug hat. The other was 
a coat of velours in a lovely shade of red, stitched 
with gray wool. Little ball-buttons of steel closed 


_it and gray fur Collared it. Atop a proud little 


head was a close hat of red velours, stitched with 
gray wool and modestly adorned with gray wing:. 

Could one dream of a simpler and prettier cos- 
tume for the age of four than one of white silk 
Jersey and pale blue, which I saw the other day? 
Then there was an elfish little frock of rose-colored 
dramatine, the bodice of which was a square stole 
in the back and the front, and was edged all 
around with irregular stitches of black wool. The 
sleeves and skirt also boasted of this finish. A 
cat, in characteristic cat poses, was embroidered 
in black on each of the four corners, and a small 
flat round collar of black wool completed a cun- 


ning little dress that was worn with grown-up 


éclat! 

A frock of red diabure was edged with gray 
rabbit and had a droll little jacket of black velours 
that was without sleeves. A band of black velours 
in the hair was quite in the picture, and is be- 


coming to almost all small children. A pale blue 


dress of Tokio voile soufré had a full baby waist 
and skirt with tiny plaitings edging the hem of the 
skirt at the bottom and again at the top, where the 
plaitings were fluted up instead of down. Plaitings 


WORTH WORTH 


Quite in keeping with the clouds of winter is this frock of 
black velvet and gray duvetyn, but when worn indoors the 
velvet coat may be thrown back, and then is revealed a 
vest-like bodice richly embroidered in gold and silver threads. 


Opposites attract in the world of frocks as elsewhere, for this 
dress which Worth calls “ermine” has an embroidered bodice 
of softest crépe de Chine and a skirt of velvet very distinctive 
as to silhouette, while the only colors are black and white. 


When Paris thinks of short sleeves they are apt to be very 
short, as on this frock of slender lines. Silver Jersey makes 
the long-waisted bodice and velvet fashions the underskirt, 
while of rabbit fur is the girdle and wide band upon the skirt. 


also edged the neck-line, the sleeves and the sash that tied with 
a staggering bow in the back. In just exactly the spot at the 
left of the bodice where a child would pin a stiff nosegay was 
embroidered a lively little bird in dark blue wool velours. Very 
simple and childlike—but very smart. | 
The trim chapeau that small Susette carries with such stately 
dignity is simplicity itself, but not one whit behind mama’s 
in chic. The crown is apt to be of good height, the brim nar- 
row and closely rolled, and the bit of trimming a band of black 
velours knotted on the underside in such a manner that it 
serves also as a @hin-strap @ la militaire—van Campen Stewart. 
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De Strelecki 


’ Proud mandarins of China wear sumptuous coats 
of gorgeous hues, embroidered with huge pat- 
terns of metals and silks upon their glossy sur- 
faces. An evening coat from Lucile has been 
designed ajter them, for of rich gold, silver gray 
and black brocade has it been fashioned, and 
lined and piped with vivid orange velvet. But 
even the most magnificently robed of mandarins 
would be envious of the black fur that is sewn 
on in an odd design of narrow bands to adorn 
the loose sleeves and go round the neck and 
down the front. And it is of no ordinary fur 
that these bands are made, but of soft rabbit 
flecked lightly here and there with bits of white. 


SUMPTUOUS 


ARE THESE GOWNS 
AND CLOAKS OF 


By LADY DUFF GORDON. 


(Lucile) 


Lucile would go a-seeking in faraway 
lands for her inspirations, and many 
are the treasures to be found there. Per- 
haps from the silken and richly embroi- 
dered stuffs of strange merchants in 
India, there came her idea for a tur- 
ban of light and dark blue satins, cun- 
ningly draped and trimmed with strings 
of lustrous pearls. And most distinc- 
tively Indian is the coat-like negli- 
gée of bright blue chiffon banded with 
self-toned satin ribbons and kolinsky, 
for it is made with loose sleeves and 
very full skirt, while the underslip of 
blue satin is tight, and appliqued upon 
its hem are motifs of Valenciennes 
lace. Satin in soft shades of vellow, 
blue and pink fashions the deep girdle. 
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Stately is Lucile’s gown for evening and clinging its 
soft draperies, for it is made of pearl-gray velvet 
with a high-waisted bodice that harks back to the 
days of the Empire. Two skins of rich sable are its 
only trimming, and they may be worn around the 
neck or thrown gracefully about the shoulders. 


Wine-colored velours makes an original three- 
piece suit from Lucile, but quite as lovely is the 
blue chiffon cloth that fashions the odd jacket and 
the brilliant Chinese tassels and brocade that play 
such important parts upon the bodice. The man- 
darin hat is black taffeta, with touches of blue. 


When one would go to the play, Lucile has created 
a gown of black net and lace, with wing-like slecves 
that extend quite to the hem! Black and gold 
brocade and a nosegay of metallic flowers make 
the high girdle, while the hat is of gray taffeta, 
trimmed with softly colored flowers of metal cloth. 
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BY THE LAST STEAMER HAVE ARRIVED 


Just as Harper’s Bazar was going to press, this delightful “postscript,” consist- 
ing of twelve sketches of the very latest originations of the Paris couturiers arrived 
by a belated steamer. So very lovely and practical were the models that it was de- 


DOUCET 
Very pleasing and novel is the effect of this softly 
draped gown from Doucet. Note that the decp V 
neck opens towards the left, where a sea-shell pink 
rose holds the folds of the tunic. Gold embroidery ee eal 
trims the frock and joins the yoke and sleeves. are” 


DOUCET 

Youthful and narrow of silhouette is this frock of gold 
lace threaded with black over rose laine tissue. The 
rose taffeta girdle ties at a new and becoming angle. 


LELONG-FRIED 


LELONG-FRIED 


Every wardrobe must have its frock of blue serge, 
cnd a most attractive model is tucked across the 
front and has a black satin scarf, wae embroidered. 


A daytime frock from Paris is fashioned of marron- 
gray Jersey cloth and embroidered with castor-col- 
ored wool. Castor makes the detachable collar. 


One of the models from this house is a lovely frock 
of black satin, embroidered with brown beads, and 
having an apron of tulle banded with kolinsky. 
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THESE. NEWEST FROCKS FROM 


cided that somewhere, somehow, they must go into this issue. 


PARIS 


But time, tide and 
the printing-press wait as little upon woman’s fashions as upon man’s wishes, so 


the “croquis” are being published exactly as they were received from overseas. 


oe 


DOUCET 


Unbelted and unadorned, save for the large tawny 
pink rose that is caught in the drapery at the side, is 
this stunning black velvet evening gown of Doucet's. 
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MARTHE GAUTHIE 
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BEER 


Red and yellow embroidered beetles brighten the 
bodice of this black velvet frock, while black mus- 


The tunic of this black satin frock is quilted with 
lin deftly combined with skunk gives it distinction. 


brown Angora Jersey, and brown threads embroider 
it, while the bodice crosses over a gilet of white satin. 


LELONG-FRIED 


REDFERWN 


Jane Pierat wore a most exquisite gown of 
silver cloth, when she played in “‘Les Mari- 
ounettes” at the Comédie Frangaise. 


Rose 
velvet makes the girdle and lines the long 
train that hangs from the _ shoulders. 


An attractive reversible cape is made of black satin 
and beige velours de laine. 


The collar is of the 


satin, and the seams are edged with satin fringe. 
71 
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Is this your war? 


WHERE YOU FIT INTO THE WAR 


Have you put yourself and all that you have and are into America’s crusade 


against the unbridled savagery of the Hun? Is the winning of the war an object of such sublime import 
that it guides your every thought and action and renders no sacrifice of self too great for you to make? 


When a peace, 
to face the future wi 


N spite of conflicting reports, the Surgeon-Gen- 

eral tells us that he wants more nursing re- 
cruits, and wants them at once. This statement 
cannot be made too strongly—America calls 
on every woman to enroll as an army nurse 
or to prepare herself to care for the sick in her 
neighborhood. If you can take a short course of 
home nursing, you may free one, two or three 
trained nurses for service at the front or in one of 
our cantonment hospitals. 

During the height of the influenza scourge, sol- 
diers died in our army camps because there were 
not nurses enough to give medicines and hypoder- 
mics. To ensure recovery without complications, 
evety patient should have the undivided services of 
one nurse. At one of the naval hospitals, nurses 
worked day and night without rest, many falling 
from exhaustion after a thirty-six-hour duty. Chil- 
dren died in homes where fathers were ov erseas and 
mothers were too ill to help themselves. 

Did you do your part ? aS 

If you can enlist in the Army School of 
Nursing, do make this your first study. Student 
classes have already been opened at several of the 
army hospitals, and enlistments are now being ac- 
cepted for the second group. The army course 
takes from two to three years, depending on the 
applicant’s education and_ general experience. 
Twenty-one years is the approved age, although in 
exceptional cases, young girls of twenty will be ac- 
cepted. During training you are paid fifteen dol- 
lars a month and receive your home and board. 
Owing to the present lack of nurses, it may be that 
you will be sent overseas after six months’ training. 

There is also opportunity for service directly 
under the auspices of the Red Cross in various 
European countries, including France, England, 
Italy, Greece, Russia, Serbia and Palestine. 

For women who have had no training as nurses, 
the Red Cross is providing instruction that will fit 
them for service as nurses, aids or hospital assist- 
ants, both in this country and abroad. At least 
fifteen hundred such helpers should be prepared 
immediately. Aids for overseas service should be 
between thirty-five and forty-five years of age. 
Hospital assistants for service in this country may 
be married or single, and between twenty-one and 
forty years of age. 


We see them frequently in the 
Over Here streets and theatres, these 
and Over There weary-eyed visitors from over- 
seas, who come to us wearing the uniforms of the 
Anzacs, the Canadians, and the British. They are 
shell-shocked soldiers, sent over here to convalesce 
far away from bursting shells and raiding Zepps. 
We have our own cases too, only they are as a 
rule kept within hospital bounds. At a base hos- 
pital, on the extreme northern end of New York, 
there are a number of cases which require the most 
sympathetic and skilful handling. 

The Surgeon-General’s Department is making 
very special arrangements for the treatment of this 
little understood affliction. Last summer a group 
of college graduates studied at Smith College under 
experts, and ‘now sixty-five of these young women 
are doing their bit in our hospitals. They are work- 
ing to make these unfortunates fit once more to 
earn their living, but first they reconstruct them 
mentally through stimulating study. The War De- 
partment estimates that two thousand of these psy- 
chiatric aids will be needed, because each patient 
must be treated individually. 

Courses of training are being arranged by the 
War Department for women who can qualify for 
this work. It has been found, by the way, that 
uneducated orderlies and helpers, who come in close 
contact with these cases, become depressed and 
overwrought, and frequently give out nervously. 
Women of poise, of experience and education, but 
not trained-nurses, are needed for this service. 

The call has again been issued for several hun- 
dred more aids to volunteer for foreign service. 
Not every girl who gladly offers herself for this 
special service can be accepted. The qualifications 
are very rigid as to personality and education. You 
must be between twenty-five and thirty-five vears 
of age, have a high school education or its equiva- 
lent, be well-bred and fully able to keep vour nerve 
and your head in anv emergency. Training in anv 
profession is also a great help. All this may sound 
very difficult, 
should offer yourself if you believe that you_do 
qualify. The special training consists of the pre- 


not alone of 
ith spiritual bravery because vou have done 


but all the more reason why you - 


victory but of glory, is won, will it be 


will be very glad to help you find it. 


scribed Red Cross courses, and a service of seventy- 
two hours in an authorized hospital. Do not, how- 
ever, apply to the hospital, as these institutions can 
receive only such aids as are sent them by the Red 
Cross. Miss Graham will gladly put you in teuch 
with the,proper authorities. 


You and “T must do some real war work; 
Your Neighbor please give me something hard 
to do,’ =pleaded a young. work- 
ing girl the other morning), “You see, I’ve been 
thinking that when peacé tomes, I just won't be 
able to face myself unless I’ve really helped.” 
And so this girl, who works nine hours a day to 
support herself and her mother, who devotes two 
evenings every week to running a girls’ club, has 
adopted, through the Red Cross Home Service, 
four families whose bread-winners are overseas. 
If you have any free time, remember that the 
Home Service Section is caring for more than fifty 
thousand army and navy families and needs your 
help. If this section is not organized in your com- 
munity, perhaps you are the very-person needed to 
organize it. If your community is too small to be 
organized, there may be one, two or three families 
about you who are in trouble and who do not 
know where to seek help. The War Risk Bureau 
at Washington is deluged with appeals from igno- 
rant and foreign parents. Answers are necessarily 


delayed, and much distress ensues because there - 


was no one at home, apparently, to whom these 
people could appeal. Will you be a local bureau 
of information? If you have no city or county 
officials to work through, the minister of your 
church or the teachers in the school may provide 
you with the names of families needing help. 

Then do not forget that thousands of children 
in the evacuated districts need clothes of every 
sort. The demand is particularly great for dresses 
and underclothes for children from five to twelve 
years of age. And there must be layettes for the 
babies born during this next year. Louise Graham 
will send you full details on request. 


Many correspondents write 
that they are a wee bit dis- 
couraged because their enthu- 
siastic applications to the Government, as well as 
to the big relief organizations, are answered by 
cold-blooded, and frequently long-delayed, ques- 
tionnaires. It is exceedingly difficult for every one 
to realize just how much time it takes the heads of 
the various departments to read the letters that 
come to them! And every letter is read, every 
application is analyzed. 

We speak irritably of red tape, but a careful sur- 
vey of conditions, as they develop in Washington 
regarding overseas service, makes one appreciate 
the necessity of every regulation. Our Allies ask us 
to make certain—to us, very annoying—restric- 
tions in the issuance of passports. General Persh- 
ing makes other stipulations that are of vital im- 
portance to his peace of mind, and then our own 
domestic affairs call for still other restrictions. 

We must also live up to very strict rules and 
regulations in our governmental work here at 
home. The Ordnance Department, for example, 
requires several hundred women inspectors and 
supervisors in the munitions plants throughout the 
country, and only American born applicants, 
twenty-five vears of age and over, whose parents 
were born in this country, will be accepted. A stu- 
dent's school has been established at one of the 
largest Government plants, where women who 
qualify for this essentially patriotic service will be 
trained as supervisors and inspectors, and will be 
paid while in training. College and high school 
graduates, or women who have had experience 
in industrial chemistry, will be given first prefer- 
ence. 

A daughter of one of our ex-Presidents has been 
working for months in one of our great powder 
plants in New Jersey. Incidentally, she is a mar- 
velously successful recruiting officer. Whenever the 
need for workers becomes unusually acute, this 
college-bred girl goes out into the highways and 
by-ways of North Jersey and through her speeches 
never fails to return with a train of workers—men 
and women. 


The War De- 


partments’ Need 


Teachers Are It may be that you are com- 
‘Needed petent to teach. Private and 
public schools are closed this 

winter for lack of instructors and a cry for help 


your peace? 
what you could? 
succceded .in finding just the form of national service you are best qualified to render, 


Associate Editor of Harpcr’s Bazar, All you need do is write her. 


Will you be able 
If you have not 
Louise Graham, 


has gone up from the National Board of Educa- 
tion. President Wilson has uttered a warning 
against depleting our teaching force, even to in- 
crease our army. It is a fact that our teachers, 
both men and women, were among the first to 
offer themselves for patriotic service. Many of 
these offers were accepted before the American 
Council of Education became aware of the danger. 
Efforts are now being made to make every teacher 
realize that he or she is serving America most 
patriotically by staying right on the school job. 
And a campaign is about to be opened for the 
enrollment of women of education, who can de- 
vote at least this one winter to teaching. 

A National Committee, to be appointed by the 
Board of Education and the Council of Education, . 
will act as a clearing-house for the entire country. 
As marriea women are eligible in some States and 
not in others, this committee will be able to place 
such teachers in the former States. Will you be 
one of the thirty thousand teachers so sadly needed 
for our children? Remember, this is Children’s 
Year. We must not only save our babies, but we 
must also save those of larger growth, whose edu- 
cation is a matter of the greatest moment. Let us 
win the war to make the world fit for our children 
to live in, and let us make our children fit to live 
in the world for which we are fighting. Louise 
Graham will gladly tell you the member of the 
National Committee to whom you should apply. 


Waste 
Nothing! 


Is your town mobilized against waste? 
Perhaps the most wasteful communi- 
ties in this country are the small towns 
where no adequate provision is made for the col- 
lection of all waste materials. In dozens of thriv- 
ing villages throughout the country, where the 
standard of living is high, weekly bonfires destroy 
papers, magazines and useful materials that could 
be utilized by the Government and various war in- 
dustries. The tons of paper lost to us in this way 
cannot be counted. What do you do with your 
tooth-paste and cold-cream tubes, old gloves and 
odd bits of leather? Nothing is too small to be 
of use. If your village fathers have not arranged 
for a community barrel for these articles, make 
them do it to-day! If you cannot serve out in the 
world at this time, why not elect yourself a com- 
mittee of one to preach the gospel of saving? And 
don’t forget the cocoanut and other nut shells and 
prune pits! 

A national organization against municipal waste 
is just being created with headquarters in New 
York, and information regarding its program can 
be had by writing to Miss Graham. 


Some Essential The Government gas mask fac- 
Industries tories are again asking for wo- 
men of education and mtelli- 
gence to act as inspectors and supervisors. Gas 
masks are as vital to the soldier as guns and bul- 
lets. Only American born applicants can be con- 
sidered, because if anything goes wrong with a 
mask, an American soldier will die a frightful death. 
The great plants turning out the Liberty motors 
have again come before the country asking for 
women to enlist in the various departments. Our 
aircraft program is enormous, and to carry it out, 
women must help. One plant alone asks for five 
thousand women; experience is unnecessary, for a 
regular mechanics’ school has been organized and 
students are paid while learning. The course takes 
twelve days and graduates are sure to advance 
rapidly. Louise Graham will be glad to put you in 
touch with any of the plants devoted to war work. 
There is little that is spectacular in factory work, 
but if you could provide warm clothing for even 
one company of soldiers during the winter, if you 
could protect not only our fighters but their food 
and munitions from rain and snow, would you do 
it? Would you consider any-labor too arduous, if 
by it you could save one soldier’s life? There are 
some very important mills near Baltimore where 
women workers are needed for the making of tar- 
paulins and uniform fabric. Appeals are being 
made to young women whose muscular strength 
equals their patriotism, to enlist for this work. 
Millions of yards of fabric for tents and wagon 
covers must be run through the mills this winter. 
Are we going to let our men suffer from the fright- 
ful cold and damp “over there’’, because we prefer 
an easier form of service? In England, women of 
birth and education have done just this sort of 
work. What will you do? 
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Original Sixteenth Century Italian Furniture 
and Japestry now in the Sloane Collection 


ITALIAN AND ENGLISH 
FURNIIVRE AND OBJECIS 
OF ART ~ HAND-WROUGHT 

- REPLICAS AND ANTIQVES 
INTERIOR DECORATION. 
FLOOR COVERINGS. 


. 


J.SLOANE 
FIFTH AVE &4/h ST. 
NEW YORK CITY | 
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| This sumptuous coat of Baby Lamb and Sable 28 
| ts one of a large collection originated by x 
Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz, whose inimitable 
SH creations in hats, wraps and frocks are ay 
S to be had only at Stein and Blaine’s. Hes 
= | Despite the fact that the season is well a 
‘ advanced the collection 1s still complete, for 21 
new things are added to1t daily. And it 1s 
indeed a pleasure ,to choose from it, for not 
af. only 1s every model the smartest of tts 24 
= kind, but the new home of Stein and Blaine es 
in 13 and 15 West 57th Street 15 the 
“3 last word in spacious elegance and comfort. 5: 
5 
sz We present to our customers and are ready to take 
orders on U.S. Government Alaska Sealskins. 
He 
| 
13 and 15 West 57th New York 
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Don't mail gifts at the last minute! 
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A Woman You Couldn't 


Forget 


(Continued from page 42) 


“New Yark will do,” he said as he went 


Even then his popularity was incredible. 
His book appeared as a serial in one of the 
magazines and every instalment set his 
feet further on the dizzy path to “best 
seller’ immortality. Agnes Farwell never 
guessed that: it was Hardwick’s ghost, not 
Hardwick himself, that jogged skyward at 
the old speed. Hardwick himself sat in a 
stuffy room at the Harvard Club, pounding 
on a typewriter with tired fingers, trying to 
snatch stories out of the air. Agnes Far- 
well never knew, but Patsy O’Brien, down 
in Mexico, did. 

Things like that travel mysteriously. 
Patsy O’Brien, waiting at the lonely rancho 
for the big god of the short story, suddenly 
tired of waiting and, as she put it to me a 
week later, “hopped a train to New York.” 


HE came at once to see me, heaven knows 
why, unless it was that Hardwick had 
spoken of me in one of his rare letters to 
her. I remember my panic when she was 
announced. “Mrs. Hardwick!” I was aston- 
ished. Like every one else I had forgotten 
about Patsy O’Brien and that dingy runa- 
way marriage to a suburban Gretna Green. 
I don’t know what I expected—probably a 
show-girl, alert, suspicious and wary, some 
one I should despise for Hardwick’s sake. 
I wasn’t prepared for Patsy O’Brien. 

The studio was dark when she came in, 
except for a small circle of amber light 
where a lamp burned on a side table. She 
stood in the doorway, drooping a little, 
carrying a heavy suitcase with both hands. 
I was quite sure, even then, that Patsy 
QO’ Brien not an ordinary woman. 

“You're Maxwell, aren’t you?” she said. 
“T’m Mrs. Hardwick. I came straight from 
the station.”’, 

“Come in,” I said, and added, almost too 
carelessly, ‘“Mrs. Hardwick.” 

“That was kind of you,” she said, laugh- 
ing a little. She had humorous gray eyes 
with black lashes, eyes that slanted a little 
like an Oriental’s. Very intriguing. And 
she had an absurd little nose and a gener- 
Not pretty, I thought, and 
yet—— 

“I’m sorry,” I explained, holding out my 
hand; “I didn’t expect you.” 

She put the suitcase down and came into 
the circle of light, giving me her hand with 
a frank, friendly gesture that was like a 
boy’s handclasp. ‘No one expected me,” 
she said. ‘I just came. Hopped a train 
and came. ... You’re Sam’s friend, 
aren’t you?” 

“Always,” I said. 

She looked at me a moment with her 
head thrown back—a very brave, reassur- 


ing, extraordinary little person. ‘‘Some- 
thing’s the matter with Sam Don’t 
shake your head—I know! I haven't seen 
him. He doesn’t know I’m here. I came 


to you because you illustrated Sam’s book 
—as you did. You must understand Sam 
to have done that.”’ 

“IT don’t really know,’ I answered her. 
“IT like him. But, frankly, Mrs. Hardwick, 
I wasn ’t prepared for—well, for you. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘“‘so that’s it! He hasn’t 
told you about me?” 

I shook my head, embarrassed by the 
undisguised pain in her eyes, the sudden 
tightening of her lips. She turned sharply 
away from me and went over to the fire- 
place, standing there perfectly still for a 
moment with her hand over her eyes. Then 


she beckoned to me with an awkward little 


gesture and smiled. ‘‘Come over here. Sit 
down by me. I’m not going to shriek or 
cry or make a scene. I’m going tu tell 
you a story. About Sam Hardwick and 
me. And love. And what some people call 
making a mess of life . . . But first give 
me a cigarette.” 


A I held a match to the tip of that ciga- 
rette I wondered how Sam Hardwick 
could have ever lighted any other woman’s 
cigarette without a sudden, poignant mem- 
ory of Patsy O’Brien. Her ridiculous nose 
and her slanting gray eyes werenot easy 
to forget, I fancied. There was laughter 
in her eyes and flickers of laughter at the 
corners of her mouth and funny little 
gurgles of laughter in her voice. She was 
Irish, of course, but beyond that you could 
not be sure of her. There was vivid New 
York in her speech, but it was blurred by 
a curious distinction, the shadow—elusive 
and fascinating—of Sam Hardwick's birth- 
right. She had poise, too—not a hard, 
bright poise, but a sort of mellow tender- 
ness, a tolerance of the big, unwieldy thing 
life is. 

“T think, Mrs. Hardwick,” I Said, “that 
you had better let me telephone Sam.” 

She caught my arm. “No you don’t! 
Not now! Listen—you won’t do that? You 
won't?” 

“T can’t see—”’ 

“You will, when I get through. Do you 
mind if I talk? 
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I haven’t spoken to a 


white man for six months—not since Sam 
went away. Have you ever sat in the dried- 
up garden of a Mexican rancho, under a 
sky full of stars like yellow balloons, wait- 
ing ior some one who never came? That’s 
what I’ve been doing for six months, night 
after night. Myself, the dried-up garden, 
the stars and silence. Silence that weighed 
on me . 

“Listen, Mr. Maxwell. When Sam mar- 
ried me I was a dancer. You knew that, 
didn’t you? I wore high white kid shoes 
and mushroom hats and skirts eight: inches 
off the ground. I had a near-seal coat and 
a near-pearl ring and a near-white soul. I 
had learned the simple equation of life— 
success, no matter how. I was one of those 
nimble-legged young giraffes, who are sup- 
posed to frolic after midnight in a papier- 
maché cocoanut-grove. And it just hap- 
pened that I really did frolic. You still 
can, at eighteen.” 

She threw her cigarette into the fire with 
a quick gesture and leaned back against the 
pillows heaped. on the divan, clasping her 
hands behind her head. 
Sam @Hardwick saw me he said, 
darn@fgeod dancer.’ And the next time 
he * me he asked me to marry him. And 
I did—although I knew even then that he 
belonged on one side of the social fence and 
I on the other; although I knew we were 
headed for Mexico and a fight with the 
devil. I knew it was going to be my job 
*%to snatch cool, tinkling glasses out of Sam’s 
reach and put myself there instead—myself 
and the love of life. And youth. It just 
happened that I had it to give.” 


ATSY O’BRIEN closed her ‘eyes and 

laughed. “My, but it was a wonderful 
fight! Just Sam and I, and the big, empty 
world. Days that were blazing hot and 
long, warm nights when the moon was white 
as snow, and we'd sit in the dried-up gar- 
den believing it was paradise, listening to 
some greaser sing a love-song off behind the 
sheds. Glorious! I had something big to 
do. But there were days, often there were 
whole weeks, when Sam forgot me—forgot 
everything. Black weeks when he was not 
there and some ghost took his place, a 
sullen, suffering, cruel ghost that sulked, 
and prowled about the fields on horseback 
and lay face down on the bed and wept and 
hated me. Queer! Horrible! Nothing but 
the tinkling glasses would do. He would 
sit staring into space for hours and I would 
watch him, wondering what to say— We 
were like two people playing a desperate 
game. He did things I despised, and 
went on loving him. He said things, and I 
forgot them . . 

“And- then I found out what it was he 
wanted—youth. All that talent, all that 
love of life, courage that had been as clean 
as a sword . and there he was, crying 
like a baby for the moon! I laughed for 
him, I kissed him, I made myself a Pierrot 
suit and danced for him in the moonlight; 
I rode with him. And one day he began 
to write. Went off to his room with a face 
like the morning sun, and presently I began 
to hear the typewriter. I waited outside 
by his door, listening, with my heart in 
my throat for fear he would stop.” 

She threw out her arms in a wide gesture 
of happiness. “Oh, Lord, Maxwell—the 
clicking of that typewriter was like a rag- 
time symphony! I danced in the corridor 
while he wrote! Don’t you see, it meant 
that I was winning him back . .. He 
didn’t have to go to the tinkling glasses to 
get the joy of life. Hecameto me. Climbed 
over the social fence—not with condescen- 
sion, but with love and gratitude.”’ 

She shook her head slowly and turned to 
me. “I can’t tell you the rest of it, unless 
you give me another cigarette. The rest of 
it is just what every one expected—a dull 
splash for me. Shall I tell you?” 

“I’m not sure,” I said, ‘that I ought to 
listen.” 

Sam’s sake, you mean?”’ 

“No,” I said steadily, “for yours.’ 

She put out her hand and anid my 
arm lightly. “I’m all right. Quite all right. 
Just on the.wrong: side of the fence. The 
time came, you see, when Sam had to climb 
back. His book was finished, and the fight 
was over. He began to look about at 
things. He discovered that the garden was 
dried up and that greasers aren’t good 
neighbors. The piano was out of tune, and 
he missed the magazines. Then he began 
to take down his favorite clothes, things 
that he hadn’t worn for three years—his 
tweeds and that famous gray hat of his, his 
spats and his canes. His evening things 
were full of moths, and he nearly wept over 
them. He began to long for his friends and 
his club and the theatres. He was like a 
man in prison. 

“Once I found him reading a New ge 
guide-book with tears in his eyes. And, i 
.a voice I scarcely recegnized as-my own, I 


said, ‘Why don’t you go? My dear, why 
(Continued on page 76) 
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: shipeliness you have always wanted, 
hte without cutting or trimming 


28 HE new way to manicure does away 
with ruinous cutting which makes 
the cuticle grow tough and thick, 


which causes hangnails and ruins the 
appearance of your whole hand. 


No matter how unattractive cuticle- 
cutting may have made your nails, Cutex will 
really transform them. It completely does 
away with the necessity of cutting or trimming 
the cuticle. 3 

Cutex is absolutely harmless. The moment 
you use it, you will be enthusiastic about the 
way it softens surplus cuticle—the way over- 
grown cuticle, ragged edges, hangnails vanish! 


Start today to have lovely nails 


Wrap a little absorbent cotton around the end 
of an orange stick (both come in the Cutex pack- 
age). Dip the stick into the bottle and work it 
around the base of the nail, gently pushing back 
the cuticle. Carefully rinse the fingers in clear 
sheer pressing back the cuticle when drying the 

ands. 


Below is the Cutex Traveling Manicure Set wrapped with its new design 
for Christmas giving. The box itself is beautiful—paper covered to re- 
semble leather, lined with pink. The set contains full-size packages of 
the Cuticle Remover, 
Cutex Nail White, Cutex 
Cake Polish and Paste 
‘Polish, also a xible 
steel file, emery boards, 
orange sticks and cotton. 
or Christmas this year 
these sets are especially 
appropriate. Their price 
is low—their usefulness 
nocne will question. Sold 
in all drug and depart- 
ment stores. Price $1.50 


Give your cuticle the well-groomed 


\ 


Make your nails snowy white 


. by applying a little Cutex 


For a brilliant, lasting 
ere use Cutex Paste 

then Cutex 
Cake Polish 


Feb. 28, 1917 
“I am delighted with 
Cutex. I have just finished 


my nails and find it most 
wonderful”’ 


manicure 


Whiten the nail tips with a little Cutex Nail 
White. Then finish with Cutex Nail Polish. 


Washing the hands often in cold weather often 
causes the cuticle to become dry and tough. If 
your cuticle shows this tendency a little Cutex 
Cuticle Comfort will help to keep your cuticle 
soft. 

Have your first Cutex manicure today. Then examine 


your nails. They will look so shapely, so well-groomed 
you will find yourself admiring them every little while. 


Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes in 35c, 65¢ and $1.25 
bottles. Cutex Nail White is 35c. Cutex Nail Polish in 
cake, paste, powder, liquid or stick form is 35c. Cutex 
Cuticle Comfort is also 35c. 


The Cutex Compact Manicure Set—price 50c—con- 
tains trial sizes of Cutex, the Cuticle Remover, Cutex 
Nail White, Cutex Paste Polish and Cake Polish; it has 
also a flexible file, emery board, orange stick and ab- 
sorbent cotton—all for 50c. If your store cannot supply 
it, we will fill your order direct. 


A complete manicure set for only 21c 


Mail the coupon today with 2le and we will 
send you the complete individual manicure set 
shown at the left, which will give you at least 
six “manicures.” Send for it today. Address 
Northam Warren, Dept. 412, 114. West 17th 
Street, New York City. 

If you live in Canada, send 2le for your set 
to MacLean, Benn & Nelson, Limited, Dept. 412, 
489 St. Paul St. West, Montreal, and get Cana- 
dian prices. 


Mail the coupon with 2lc today for this 
complete manicure set 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 412, 114 West 17th Street, New York City 
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Mourning Hats— 


rigid set style. 


mourning millinery. 


LONDON PARIS 


48 West 38TH Street 
NEW YORK 
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= Insist upon it at your dealer. 


A term synonymous with a 
We show 


new and exclusive ideas in 


The diamond trade-mark is a guarantee 


of style, quality and originality. 


A Woman You 


don't you go to New York?’ I remember 
that he put his hand up and stroked my 
hand gently, not looking at me—as if he 
could hide the joy in his face! And the 
next day he went—without me. You see, 
he thought that he had sacrificed me—that 
he had taken everything and had given 
nothing. And he hated me for it. I was 
the symbol of his unhappiness. I was the 
sharer of his secret. I was the conspirator, 
the father-confessor, the keeper of the jail! 
Can you understand? 

“I watched him ride away across the 
dried-up hills, a little cloud of yellow dust 
drifting along beside him. Every now and 
then he turned and waved his hand—but his 
eves were straight ahead.” 

Patsy O'Brien raised her hands _and 
dropped them again. “So here I am!” | 

tried to tell her how sorry I was tor 
both of them. 

“A woman never regrets having loved,” 
she cried. “And Sam gave me something 
else in those three years—a desire to climb 
over the fence. to him... Now, tell 
me, Maxwell—is it a woman?” 

“No,” I said, goddess.” 

“Thank heaven!” she said devoutly. 
“Then he isn’t writing?” 

“T don't think so.” 

Patsy O’Brien squeezed my hand again. 
“Vou're a dear,’ She said. ‘Can you keep 
a secret?” 

“For you.” 

“Then listen. You haven't seen me. No 
matter what happens, you haven't seen me. 
Promise!” 

She got up, quivering and laughing, her 
eves full of mischief, and held out her 
hands. ‘Thank you,” she said, “and good- 


“I followed her to the door and outside 
to the elevator, carrying the heavy suitcase. 
One thing was certain, she was a darling! 
“See here,’ I begged, ‘‘at least tell me what 
you expect to do!” 

She stood on tiptoe to whisper as the ele- 
vator came up. “What am I going to do? 
Beat the goddess to’it!”’ she said. 

Then she -got into the elevator and was 
whisked out of sight. I was left with my 
promise and a good deal of anxiety about 
Sam Hardwick's future. 


E came to the studio a month later, 

pale, harassed and uncertain, his eyes 
burning with some devilish determination. 
Apparently the goddess had pushed him to 
the wall. He had gone down on his knees 
to her, begging her for the inestimable gift 
of youth, for the zest of life that he fool- 
ishly thought was tangled in her fiendish 
hair, for happiness he fancied he had 
glimpsed behind the inscrutable strangeness 
of her eyes. And then, it seems, Agnes 
Farwell had remembered Patsy O’Brien. 
She could not promise him anything, until 
the shadow of Patsy O’Brien no longer fell 
across the dizzy path to Parnassus. 

And so Hardwick rushed away to Mexico 
and found Patsy O’Brien gone—pnot a 
shadow of her there, in the garden where 
they had sat hand in hand, listening to 
greaser love-songs. Not a shadow of her 
in the big, cool house, or along the dusty 
verandas, or on the sun-baked fields. Hard- 
wick rushed through the rancho like a 
whirlwind, shouting at his men, slamming 
doors, demanding explanations and refusing 
to listen to them—beside himself with rage 
and chagrin and longing. Oh, yes, longing 
for Patsy O'Brien! She wasn’t there, you 
see: -He had to sit in the dried-up garden 
alone, with moonlight that lay as white as 
snow on the paths and the dusty trees. 
Afid some fool greaser sang a love-song over 
behind the sheds. But there was no Patsy 
O*Brien in a Pierrot suit, dancing like a 
mad Irish moonbeam for him alone. No 
Patsy O'Brien with cool cheeks and laugh- 
ing eves. The keeper of the jail was gone. 
Youth was gone, this time for good. 

- “It's Hades,’ Sam Hardwick said aloud, 
sitting with his hands between his knees and 
his' head thrown back. “I don’t know what 
I want. I must be spoiled. Oh, Lord, ’m 
so unhappy!” 

He was still unhappy when he got back 
to New York. He had fallen in love with 
two clever women and he could not be sure 
which was the cleverer —the goddess or 
Patsy O'Brien. He greeted New York with- 
out zest, for this time he was not a prodi- 
gal: he was a mendicant. New York had 
never expected anything of Sam Hardwick, 
vou see. but the broad grin, the large-fisted 
hand-clasp, decency and the joyous convic- 
tion that a lucky star never goes out. New 
York expected success, and Sam Hardwick 
had come back empty-handed and afraid. 

Stowing his luggage away in a_ black- 
and-white, Hardwick flung himself in after 
it like a man who expects to coast down 
Parnassus with the brakes off. Patsy O’ Brien 
was El Dorado, and he had lost her—or 
thought he had .. . 

He was pressing his hungry face. against 


Couldn’t Forget 


. (Continued from page 74) 


ing, liquid showers of light along Broadway, 
‘when he saw her name in letters a foot high 
over a theatre door. And his heart dropped 
into his boots. He couldn't believe his eyes. 
He even rubbed the cab window with his 
sleeve and looked again—Patsy O'Brien! 


“QTOP!” he yelled, pounding on the win- 
dow with both hands. ‘Stop here. 
The Palace, you idiot!” 

The chauffeur turned startled eyesO “You 
said the Harvard Club, sir.” 

“I said here. Here! . Let me out—” | 

He checked his luggage and his hat, dusty 
with the yellow dust of Mexico, and went 
into the darkened, crowded auditorium. I 
believed him when he told me, a week later, 
that his heart beat almost to suffocation. 

A woman in a spangled dress, silhouetted 
against a scarlet curtain, was playing the 
violin: her shadow, enormous and fantastic, 
towered behind her like a ghostly and in- 
audible mimic. -Sam had a program, and he 
found Patsy’s name again. There it was— 
“Patsy O'Brien, in Moon Madness.” 

*‘Moon Madness—bah!”’ he said aloud, 
in a quivering, furious, ecstatic voice, and 
then sat with his hands over his eyes until 
she appeared. 

She came at last, after a one-act play and 
some trained seals. They had given her a 
dark blue back-drop and a deep, perfectly 
empty stage. She came on slowly, relaxed 
and listless, turning her feet in a little, like 
a child. She was wearing a Pierrot suit— 
not the funny home-made one of Mexico 
and the dried-up garden, but a cobweb thing 
made of silver tissue, with ballooning panta- 
loons and a lacy ruff and dandelion-puff but- 
tons and a little satin cap set askew on her 
tousled yellow hair. 

“Wonderful!’’ Sam said and leaned for- 
ward, his soul in his eyes. 

The stage was dark, save where a huge 
round . spotlight, like a_ will-o’-the-wisp, 
skipped in circles. Oblivious and lacka- 
daisical, Patsy O’Brien walked into it. She 
started, looked up with frightened eyes, 
beat at the light with her hands, stepped 
on it, struggled to escape—and then went 
mad, divinely, supremely, ridiculously mad, 
moon mad. “Gloriously dotty,’’ Hardwick 
whispered. It was ragtime madness, grace- 
ful and eccentric, the soul of syncopation, 
the heart-beat of twentieth-century Man- 
hattan folly. She was funny and beautiful. 
Queer and intoxicating. Ugly and witty. 
She went mad from her gay young heels to 
her tousled head. Her hair was forever 
getting into her eyes and she flung it back, 
laughing an absurd, giggling little laugh that 
set the house wild. She waltzed, she one- 
stepped; she fox-trotted—a silver gauze 
moonbeam as light as thistle-down. She 
was not a super-showgirl—she was an art- 
ist; there was something amazingly facile 
and intellectual behind her madness. 

Hardwick, watching her with an unsteady 
heart, saw what Mexico had done for her. 
And he knew then, with a rush of feeling 
that almost overwhelmed him, what Mexico 
had done for him. Patsy O’Brien was what 
he had wanted all along—not New York, 
not fame, not Agnes Farwell! Patsy was 
youth, she was the zest of life. And he 
might have lost her—probably had! 

He got up and tore his way to the ais'e 
over a dozen furious people nursing head- 
gear and overcoats on their outraged knees. 
He heard the applause, a sharp, staccato 
roar that swept from the pit to the gallery. 
He rushed toward the stage entrance, en- 
countered the manager, seized him by his 
elbows and put him aside, heard the 
astounded chap shout ‘“Hardwick’’, and 
.plunged into the cluttered - wings to meet 
=Patsy when, she came off. 

She came,, flushed and laughing, blown 
by a gust of applause into his arms. But 
she was a wise little Irish fairy. Before 
she kissed him, before she let him see her 
eyes, she held him away from her with both 
hands and whispered, ‘Listen! New York! 
They like me. Oh, hear ’em—” 

“Your New York,” he said solemnly, like 
a man who has surrendered everything. 

. “Our New York!” she cried. 

She danced away from him and ran out 
into the spotlight again, taking her call with 
a comic insouciance that tickled New York 
in the ribs. Then she ran back and gave 
Sam. Hardwick her hands, and asked him no 
questions and kissed him with-her youth and 
her love in her lips, while the Palace stage- 
hands, very bored and acutely busy, rushed 
on the set for the diving Venus .. . 


HIS is a simple story. I have told it to 

prove that Agnes Farwell was not a su- 
preme artist after all . . . 

Patsy O’Brien, out of the wisdom of her 
soul, permitted herself only one reproach. 
She took Sam Hardwick’s face between her 
hands and stared into his eyes. ‘Tell me,” 
she said, ‘‘tell me truthfully—which side of 
the fence are you on now?” 

“Your side,’ Sam Hardwick answered, 


\ 


= 


f= the cab window, staring out at the glitter- “forever and forever.” 


Shep early and ship carly! 
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Don't dream 
about a goo 
complexion~ 
HAVE ONE 
A week’s trial of Resinol Soap will convince you 


== that you should always use.it, for your skin’s sake 


if Every woman can safeguard her beauty and ag well as for your pride in having and preserving 
- solve the problem of increasing her attractive- 4, d lexi 
good complexion. 
ness by using Resinol Soap, which helps nature 
Ideal for the hair—especially if there is a ten- 


to heal skin trouble and ensure a good com- 
plexion. fee: dency to scalp trouble. Unequaled for the bath 


Your skin is like. any other fabric—subject to wear —ggoothes and refreshes a “tired” or irritated skin. 
and tear—exposed as it is to sun, wind and storm. 
If your skin is rough, unnaturally dry, or excessively Incomparable for Aursery use—to keep baby S 
oily, if it chaps or reddens easily, is subject to skin soft and fresh. 


blotches, or if slight irritation produces burning, 
smarting or itching, you will find in Resinol Soap a All druggists and dealers in toilet goods carry Resinol Soap. 
means which will help greatly to overcome these ail- Resinol Shaving Stick gives a free, non-drying lather which makes 


ments. men really enjoy the daily shave. 


Resinol Soap removes dust, dirt and waste matter 
from the skin, but at the same time it benefits the 
skin cells, soothes irritation, and exerts a healing 
tonic action. 
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Shop early from the suggestions on pp. 59-65! 


HIS year, when the conservation of - 

woolens is especially imperative, and in | 
view of the marked preference for gifts of/ 
practical uti/ity, furs will be more appre- 
ciated than ever. 


We invite your inspection of an unusually 
fine assortment of 


COATS-CAPES 
SCARFS-MUFFS 


in all desirable furs 


f 
Particular attention is called to our furs for men. 


| Fur and Fur Lined Coats, Hats and Gloves 


The wide variety offered will 
meet the purse limitations of all. 
Photographs and price list sent on request. 


Please specify whether particularly interested 
in coats or sets that we may better serve you. 


C.C. SHAYNE Co. 


Manufacturers of 2 
STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS | 
126 West 42d Street, New York City 


Every gift can be found in these advertising pages! 


Blue-grass 


and Broadway 


(Continued from page 47) 


who was working steadily, slowly, surely, 
and with great power. ; 

“Don't tell him that his eyes ‘burn into 
yours until your soul is seared’. That’s old. 
We got to get a kind of smile here where 
Hawtry looked like she was going to do the 
ham sandwich act to Haight.’”” Mr. Rooney 
stopped the abhorred- scene, being acted 
along about six o'clock in the morning, to 
demand that it be played in the proper key 
up to which he had succeeded in wringing 
lines from Miss Adair for the first act and 
most of the second. ‘What do hearts do 
to each other that’s hot and decent and 
funny all at once?” Mr. Rooney fired this 
biological question to the author of “The 
Purple Slipper’, and looked at her with a 
demand, for an immediate answer in his 
little black driving eyes. 

“She can say ‘there’s chaff in my heart; 
guard the fire in yours’,” Miss Adair sup- 
plied off hand. 

“That’s it, and a good double meaning, 
too,’ Mr. Rooney approved. ‘Go ahead, 
Haight, but don’t get this lady mixed with 
the other kind. Remember, she lives at the 
Ladies Christian Home.’ The laugh that 
greeted this sally was an uproar which 
added to the dash and quick fire of the big 
scene, which Miss Adair and Mr. Rooney 
had so quickly expurgated and_ recon- 
structed between them. 

At seven o'clock the play had been en- 
tirely run through, and Fido had the result 
in his prompt copy and was beginning to 
rapidly write it into their lines for each 
of the cast. 

“One-half hour to get breakfast and Miss 
Herne’s back hair down,’ Mr. Rooney said 
with the callousness of a slave driver. 
“Then if you run through again fairly 
well, we'll be done by noon and everybody 
can sleep for six hours.” 

Mr. Vandeford watched his author’s 
proud little head droop on the box-rail 
in front of her, and with his face very 
white he motioned Mr. Farraday to come 
to her. After his degrading the night be- 
fore at the hands of Miss Hawtry, he felt 
that he would be unable to endure the pain 
of the repulsion he felt sure he would find 
in her eyes if she ever looked at him again. 


UT his summon of Mr. Farraday failed 
in peremptoriness, for that big bonnie 
gentleman nodded to him, then stood in 
the wings to catch Miss Lindsey in his arms 
and bear her away to immediate nourish- 
ment. In the excitement of the last few 
hours a domesticity had grown up between 
Mr. Farraday and Miss Lindsey, that it 
would have taken months to build in a 
world less hectic than that in which they 
were then living. 

Their courtship had been brief, and con- 
sisted in one question, asked by Mr. Farra- 
day while Miss Lindsey stood in:the wings 
waiting for a moderated impassioned cue 
from Mr. Haight and answered by her as 
she responded to him and the call of her 
stage lover at the same moment. 

“When will you marry me?” 

“When ‘The Purple Slipper’ 
Broadway.” 

Under the circumstances it was natural 
that Mr. Dennis Farraday should take Miss 
Lindsey for a reminiscent beefsteak and 
mushrooms during the only free half-hour 
she would have for either him or food in 
the ensuing day, and to fail to heed M->. 
Vandeford’s summon, 

Thus deserted, Mr. Vandeford was about 
to steal forth and appeal to some mem- 
ber of.the cast of “The Purple Slipper’’ to 
come to his rescue in providing refresh- 
ment to restore the author during the 
precious half-hour respite when “the chaff 
in his heart” caught fire and began to burn 
away forever. Miss Adair raised her eyes 
to his with the faith still in their wounded 
depths and smiled a wan little smile. 

“Please get me a glass of milk with an 
ecg in it,’ she demanded. “I’m dead, but 
I'll come alive again if I go to sleep a 
minute. Shake me when you get back with 
it, but get something for yourself while you 
are gone.”’ 

“The kiddie, the precious spunky kiddie,” 
Mr. Vandeford said in his heart over and 
over, as he and the young Italian rushed 
to the hotel and back with a waiter and 
a tray of the desired refreshment, to which 
had been added an iced melon and a couple 
of bedewed roses. 

And the shaking had to be literal, and 
had to be repeated several times by Mr. 
Vandeford, as he almost as literally fed 
his exhausted author, up until the very 
minute in which Mr. Rooney rang up the 
curtain and again called her into action. 

Five hours was more than enough for 
the smooth running of the _ three-hour 
“Purple Slipper’ show, and at eleven 
o'clock Mr. Rooney dismissed his jaded 
cast with this strict command delivered in 
his rich, deep voice which held a note of 
genuine solemnity. 

“All of you go to sleep every minute be- 
tween now and night and then come back 


goes on 


~I 


here and make good for all of us.” 

Mr. Vandeford delivered Miss Adair to 
2 hotel maid, who accepted five dollars from 
him as a fee for putting her to bed, and 
then he plunged into still greater activities. 

He sat for three hours with his skilled 
young publicity man and advance agent, and 


‘laid out a discreet, dignified but interest- 


ing publicity campaign for the new star of 
“The Purple Slipper’. Due importance 
was to be given in all notices that “The 
Purple Slipper’? was to open the New Car- 
nival Theatre, and in his heart the young 
advertiser put away the inettion of mak- 
ing the fact that Mr. Vandeford had sold 
Hawtry and ‘The Rosie Posie Girl’ for 
“The Purple Slipper’ his most brilliant 
reserve story to set all of Broadway, at 
least, agog for the opening of the expen- 
Sive new play. 


i i puts ‘The Purple Slipper’ at the big 
end of the horn, and it’s not your fault 
that there is only the little end of the 
horn left for ‘The Rosie Posie Girl’ for 
the time being,’’ he explained to Mr. Van- 
deford. “You see, it is a kind of double 
cross that acts both ways. If it goes, 
people will think it was worth your paying 
a big price for, and if it fails they'll think 
‘The Rosie Posie Girl’ couldn’t have been 
worth much if you traded a chance on such 
a poor show for it.” 

“Goes,” said Mr. Vandeford, but he 
was conscious that the smart manéuver that 
would once have delighted his soul made 
him intensely weary. 

In fact, so fatigued did he feel, when 
he left this young press schemer, that 
he dropped into his bed for an hour and 
had a masseur come and pound him into a 


condition to go to the train with Dennis: 


Farraday to meet Mrs. Farraday, Mr.-. and 
Mrs. and Miss Van Tyne, and a number 
of other of his and his coproducer 
friends who arrived at five o’clock from 
Manhattan. Mr. Farraday had had a like 
operation performed upon himself, and was 
1.2 such a radiant condition that Mr. Vande- 
ford felt badly eclipsed beside him. 

“What does it all mean about Miss Haw- 
try and Miss Lindsey and the play, Van?” 
Mrs. Farraday questioned with a greater 
anxiety in her face than she had had at 
any other opening night of her favorite’s 
successful shows: ‘‘Are we going to have a 
terrible time?” 

“I’m going to put you a wheel-chair, 
and let Denny take you up to the north 
end of. the board-walk and tell you all 
about it while I locate and make com- 
fortable the rest of the folks,’ Mr. Vande- 
ford answered her with a deep relief at her 
presence in his eyes. 

“Where are my girls?’ she questioned 
further. 

“Both dead asleep,” he answered as if 
deeply happy to be able to say it of his 
star and his author. 

And his statement was partly true, 
for while Miss Adair slept ihe sleep of the 
emotionally unanxious, Mildred Lindsey sat 
crouched by her window with her eyes look- 
ing far out over the Atlantic Ocean waiting 
for the result of Mr. Dennis Farraday’s 
talk with his mother at the north end of 
the board-walk. 2 


HERE are occasionally mothers who 

bear sons who can tell them all about 
things, and Mrs. Farraday really enjoyed 
the whole story that big bonnie Dennis 
poured out to her at the sunset hour by 
the brink of old ocean, from the moment 
of the beefsteak episode in his and Miss 
Lindsey’s acquaintance up’ to the moment 
in which Miss Hawtry had established her- 
self in his arms on the occasion of his 
début in a stage dressing-room. And even 
at that stage of the narration she rather 
astonished Mr. Farraday, who was shame- 
faced enough at the telling, by saying with 
soft pity. in her motherly voice: 

“The poor woman. Of course. she 
couldn’t he!p loving you, and now she’s lost 
both Van and you. Now go on and tell 
me about Mildred.” 

“‘She—she’s the best ever,’ was Mr. 
Farraday’s explicit and enlightening an- 
swer. 

“Of course she is. I saw that the time 
you brought her to dinner with me, and 
also that you were in love with her. She’s 
really a rather wonderful girl, and—Dennis, 
I'll tell you something that I never expected 
to tell you—I’ve always wanted to be an 
actress. I simply adore that Lindsey girl, 
and I know she'll make a great success. 
Why on earth should she want to marry 
vou?” Which goes to show that aristo- 
cratic Mrs. Farraday was not the ordinary 
mother. 

“Let’s: go ask her,’ roared big Dennis, 
as he embraced her. 

And nobody can say how much the fate 
of ‘“‘The Purple Slipper’ was affected by 
the fact that Rosalind went onto the stage 
for her first appearance as a star straight 

(Continued on page 80) 
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589—This attractive mantel mirror has a frame finished in antique 
gold decorated with a design of carved flowers and leaves. The’ three 
panels are of plain plate glass. Measures 1914” wide by 34” long. 
Low price for mantel mirror 


27.50 
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ON’T put off to to-morrow the Christmas gift 


66 
593—-No bride ever received too many that you can buy to-day! That's a mighty 
candlesticks. These are 7%” high good motto for this year when we have agreed, 
decorated in antique gold and. poly- at the Government's request, not to hire extra labor 
Complete, $5.00. Candles. $1.50. the for the Holiday rush. There will be no rush and you 
pair. Candlesticks $3.50 the pair. will have a wider choice of gifts if you come in or write 


in immediately after you read this notice. 


598—This Buddha lamp with its shade is 
fitted for two lights. The Buddha comes 
in either rose or blue, the shade of parch- 
ment to mateh, decorated with a colored 
bird, and trimmed with gold braid and 
plush fringe. Height, over all, 18” ; shade 

” in dia. $22.50 


514. 


oe The rich natural colors of flowers and birds are most effective upon the 
524—This photograph frame, mounted black background of this distinctive tea-set, consisting of six tea-cups and ends, finished 


on a swinging pivot, is built to hold saucers, tea pot, sugar-bowl, and cream pitcher. 


two photographs. Its design is Chin- 
ese Chippendale, finished in an ex- 
quisite, burnished gold. View &” x 
10”. $ 


653—-The richness of massive Sheffield in Dutch 
silver design is splendidly shown in this relish 
set. The three relish compartments are of en- 
graved glass, cut star bottom. The Sheffield 
holder, 12%” in dia., can be used separately as 
a chop dish. Price is $15.00 


630—The exquisite shape of this bowl for flowers 
or fruit is enhanced by its coloring—either blue 
or yellow iridescent glass, 12%” in dia. It is 
supported by a stand of black glass. $3.50 


Set, only $12.50 
Tray, extra, $3.50 


545—Here is a clever mahogany tea wagon that has stolen 
a leaf from the book of flat-top tables. It realizes that light 
refreshments should be served in heavy cargoes and gives 
you additional space; also a drawer for silver and a drop 
handle. Then to eliminate additional effort on your part, 
it adds a pair of wheels for easy rolling. The glass tray 
top is removable. Closed top is 17” x 27” long; open top 
is 27” long by 38” wide. 29” high. $35.00 


G12—The most sumptuously bound books 
will be proud to associate with these book- 
in burnished gold, decorated 
with a raised fruit design in polychrome 
colors. The pair $7.50 


529—-Refreshing .in its originality is this 
salad set of glass, in which each leaf of 
lettuce will look its crispest.and most invit- 
ing. Equally adaptable to desserts, it in- 
cludes 4 bowl (9” in dia.) and 12 plates (8” 
in dia.). 


496—Salad is never more tempting 
than when served in a pottery bowl, 
be it black with a yellow lining, or 
yellow or green all over. The fork 
and spoon of wood go with the bowl, 
which is 8%” in dia. For all $3.50 
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Have your out of town gifts mailed before December 7th! 
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‘* AMERICA’S LEADING FURRIERS”’ 


FURS 


HE fur wrap which serves many pur- 
poses well—entirely appropriate for 
street wear—equally useful for evening, 


yaa without being essentially an evening wrap, is 

eer the marked feature of the new Winter fur i 
ne fashions. We are showing many models, from 
oe Paris and from our own designing rooms, in 


CARACUL BROADTAIL MOLE 
ALASKA SEAL MINK ERMINE 


— in various effective combinations with other 
furs. 


IN SMALL FURS 
7 the tendency has definitely set, in favor of 
Fishers, Sables and Foxes—all of them furs 


which it is essential to buy from a responsible 
house. We are showing America’s foremost 


AECKEL 
&SONSx. 


16-18 West Thirty-Second Street 
; New York 


(Our Only Address) 


The Basar guarantees its advertisements—so shop here! 
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from the tender arms of stately, white- 
haired Mrs. Farraday. 

The opening night of “The Purple Slip- 
per’, by Patricia Adair, produced by Mr. 
Godfrey Vandeford, and staged by Mr. 
William Rooney, was a triumph undisputed 
and acknowledged by a brilliant cosmopoli- 
tan audience, such as Atlantic City fur- 
nishes any play presented to it before 
September the twenty-fifth, for up until 
that week on the board-walk of that resort 
East meets West and the South joins them. 
The eminent author sat in the left stage 
box with Mrs. Justus Farraday. of New 
York and Mr. and Mrs. Derick Van Tyne, 
and at her side was a chair, into which at 
times dropped Mr. Dennis Farraday, but 
which had been reserved for the producer, 
Mr. Godfrey Vandeford, who did not sit 
in it until the last of the last act. Things 
had gone brilliantly from the moment the 
curtain went up with polished, interesting 
Miss Herne maneuvering the frightened 
and substituted Betty Carrington through 
the opening dialogue. A veritable gasp of 
joy had greeted the beautiful Mr. Gerald 
Haight as he entered in his colonial wig, 
ruffles and velvet, and his big eyes under 
their bowed brows sought out the author 
and smiled at her with a genuine pledge of 
loyalty, which no lizard could ever have 
given forth as he glided richly into his 
archaic banter with Miss Herne. 


E’LL get ‘em going—the whole bunch 
from Harlem to the Battery,’ mut- 

tered Mr. Rooney to Fido, who stood in the 
wings with his eyes glued to the muchly an- 
notated prompt copy. ‘Now watch for 
Lindsey; she’s doing forty sides of new 
stuff in twenty hours. Me for the stock 
company to train ‘em young. Let her rip, 
Rosalind!’”’ And with a nod Mr. Rooney 
sent his “bet”? out onto the stage to make 
the audience forget that they had paid 
their money to see Violet Hawtry, and 
make them glad to have paid it to see her. 
And as: Mildred Lindsey stepped out on 
the stage in all the glory of an almost un- 
believable beauty, Mr. Godfrey Vandeford, 


- who sat with his shoulder back of that of 


the author of the play, seemed to behold 
a vision with his trained theatrical fore- 
sight. This slender, powerful young woman 
with the rose dusk of the prairie sun on her 
cheeks, the depths of the great canon in 
her dark eyes, and the breadth of the far 
horizon across her broad brow, seemed to 
him to typify the rise of order in her pro- 
fession over which so long had ruled chaos. 
And as her rich voice led the intrigued 
audience from one brilliant scene to an- 
other, in which she reincarnated before their 
eves a very flower of the old Southern 
chivalry with dash, finish and lucidity, he 
felt as if he had done his best and now 
had a right to demand to be allowed to 
depart from the world of tinsel and il- 
lusion in peace. And as Lindsey and 
Haight held the audience spell-bound— 
while the tempted wife dueled with her 
might against the tender and desperate 
lover, placing, with a combined art that 
was as great as any he had ever witnessed, 
the “big scene” of “The Purple Slipper” 
among the “big scenes’ of the modern 
stage, instead of in the class of lascivious 
masterpieces where the night before Haw- 
try had laid it—Mr. Vandeford looked 
down into the gray eyes of the girl who 
had had it all in her blood for generations 
and who had so brilliantly given it birth. 
He felt a prophecy rise within him that 
soon the American drama would begin to 
draw on the wealth of tradition which had 
been piling up in a vast storage for it, and 
that when it did, dramatists and actors, 
men and women would rise to interpret it 
to a wondering world. 

“Ts it really mine?” she asked him in 
proud surprise and wonder. 

“Ves, it’s yours—filtered through Howard 
and Rooney and all the rest, but—it—is 
you,” he answered. “You lost it a dozen 
times, but—his own comes back to a man 
or a woman.” 

His eyes blazed so that the long lashes 
lowered over the stars in hers, and she 
saw the curtain fall on the last scene in a 
mist of tears. And the crush of applause 
that raised the curtain a half dozen times 
was confused in her by the pounding of 
Mr. Vandeford’s heart back of her shoulder 
and the echo in her own. 


“TMFTY weeks and then some, Van,’ she 
heard the young press agent declare, in 
businesslike congratulation. 

“Sure-fire hit,’ Mr. Rooney pronounced 
behind the curtain. ‘Rehearsals at ten 
to-morrow to tighten up, Fido. Me for the 
hay.”’ Miss Adair had gone back of the 
footlights to cast her gratitude into his 
arms, and he had failed to notice her ap- 
pearance in any way at all, but had gone 
on his autocratic way. Perhaps in the new 
world of the theatre, stage managers may 
be able to afford to be human—perhaps 
not. 


nd Broadway 
from page 78) 


Mr. Vandeford’s supper party to the cast 
of “The Purple Slipper’? and the friends 
from New York, who had come down to see 
its try-out, lasted until two o’clock in the 
morning, but when it was over, neither the 
moon, which was full that night, nor the 
chair-boy had retired, and both stayed on 
their jobs out at the south end of the board- 
walk, where boards melt off into sand and 
ocean and sky. 


MB: VANDEFORD had got about two- 

thirds of the way along the painful 
stretch of autobiography, with which he 
was inflicting agony on himself by recount- 
ing to Miss Adair ‘when she raised her 
gray eyes to his with the faith and rever- 
ence still at their average level, even slight- 
ly higher, and stopped his punishment. 

“I understand exactly why people like 
you and Miss Hawtry don’t marry each 
other,’ she astonished him to the point 
of silence by interrupting his story to say 
in all calmness. “Actors and actresses 
have peculiar temperaments that fly to- 
gether when they ought not to, and fly 
apart when they ought to stay together. 
I know just how it is, because I feel—”’ 

“Hush!” commanded Mr. Vandeford, as 
he laid his hands on the shoulders of his 
author who was standing close to him, with 
the moonlight full on her clear-cut high- 
bred face, and he gave her a savage shake. 
“The whole crazy bunch will have to have 
law and order shot into them, or the theatri- 
cal profession will follow horse-racing to 
the devil. If they don’t Broadway will 
open some night and swallow them all. 
And here you come out of a real world 
and say to me—”’ 

“What did you think I was going to 
say?” demanded Miss Adair, pressing so 
close to him that it was impossible for him 
to administer another shake. 

“I don’t know, and I don’t want to 
hear it. I’m afraid to have you say any- 
thing to me.” 

“It was(this: I was going to ask you 
what I would have done if you had been 
married to Miss Hawtry when I got to 
you, and we had begun to produce our 
play together. It’s different when men and 
women work together. How do I know 
that I would have run away to—” 

“Don't, don't!” pleaded Mr. Vandeford 
as she crept still nearer to him and forcibly 
tried to open his arms for herself. “I’m 
punished. Now I'll never know if I'll 
wake up and find you there. I’ve taught 
you myself!” 

“Well, how’d you expect to find me— 
me—me there if you don’t take me there?” 
Miss Adair pleaded as she tugged at ‘his - 
folded arms,a with such energy that her 
polished thumb-nail slightly marked his 
iron wrists. 

“I’m not worthy, child, I’m not worthy,’’. 
Mr. Vandeford answered with grim words 
and arms still taut against his: breast. 

“You have to judge yourself with the 
same—same ‘broad standards’ I judge you 
by, like you told me to use. Please open 
your arms!” 

“IT take those ‘broad standards’ away 
from you. I wish you had never left 
Adairville.”’ 

“I know what for us to do.” 

“What?” . 

“T'll go back>and marry you by Adair- 
ville’s narrow standards for better and for 
worse, and then we'll have to keep ’em 
for ourselves when we come back, because 
we did it knowing what we know, but let 
other people be ‘broad’ wherever they are 
without judging them. I’m going to drop 
asleep right here on the sand, if you don’t 
open your arms.” 

“Oh, good Lord, what did you make 
women out of?”’ Mr. Vandeford said in all 
reverence and bewilderment, as he took 
the ‘‘white flame” to his breast and drew 
it past her lips until it burned away all 
the ‘chaff’ in his soul and established it- 
self upon its altar. 


FTER Mr. Vandeford again deliv- 
ered his author to the hopeful maid, 
waiting up for another greenback, he met 
Mr. Rooney at the desk of the hotel, still 
on his way to the “hay’’. * 
“Closed up with Weiner to begin ‘The 
Rosie Posie Girl’ on Tuesday after we 
open ‘The Purple Slipper’ in the New Car- 
nival. Said Hawtry wouldn't sign up until 
I had signed too. She’s got a hunch for 
me. If you fail; their show goes in in 
your place: if you win, Weiner shunts 
something out of one of his other theatres 
onto the road and puts in ‘The Rosie Posie 
Girl’. Good business, eh?’’ And Mr. Roo- 
ney rolled his cigar from east to west, and 
questioned Mr. Vandeford with a new fire 
for a new undertaking beginning to burn 
in his little black eyes. 

Fine,’ answered Mr. Vandeford, with 
all cordiality, and not even thinking of his 
lost thousands. “It will go big, Rooney, 
and be glad—none gladder.”’ 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Sincerity in [talian Furniture 
the Eampton Shops 


, ‘HE sturdy Italian Furniture of 


the early renaissance “by its | 


simplicity of outline and reticence— == 
4 


of ornament, seems to reflectthe very 
spirit which we of these times are de- 

SI TOUS of introdu cing into the living \ \ \ ANN 

and reception rooms of our houses. WX 


Hence it is that at the Hampton 
Shops you will always find those wal- 
nut tables-with their simply carved 
and turned supports, the straight- 
backed, square legged chairs with 
seats of hardy leather and those | . 
plainly paneled credences which 
serve as sideboards in the dining 
rooms of today. Nor is it alone the 
furniture, but its Italianate .sur- 
roundings also which the ripened 
knowledge of Hampton Shops dec- 

orators may be trusted to supply. VAS 
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81 The Government says—“Shop Early!’ 


| If you ask the children wh 


A million mothers know that. 


to a child like Putted Grains. 


For Pufted Grains are airy, flims 
puffed to eight times normal size. 


They are so fiercely toasted that the 


ee best possible grain foods for them. 

They are steam-exploded. A hundred million food 
cells in each kernel have been blasted. 


_ Every Hand 


a4 Will Point To Puffed Grains 
No other dainty made from wheat, corn or rice appeals 


flavor. And they melt like snow flakes in the mouth. 
And these Puffed Grains, which children love, are the 


a By this unique process—Prof. Anderson’s process— 
these grains are fitted to digest as they never were before. 


at they want 


y bubbles—grains 


y have an almond 


y A They seem like food confections, but they mark the 
Bs: farthest apex in a scientific grain food. 

ie Ya | Let children eat all they will. Keep all three kinds 
on hand. 

| Puffed Wheat being a whole- 
| 4 wheat product, no substi- 
tute need be bought with it 


ae With Butter, Cream and 

Sugar, or in Milk Puffed 
After school, crisp and slightly 

oe butter for hungry children to eat Wheat 
dry. 

ia tix them in your fruit dish— 


All 


scatter in your soups. Above all, 
serve them in all bowls of milk. Corn Puffs 


Except in Far West 


Puffed 
Rice 


Bubble Grains 
Each 15c 


7a SOLE MAKERS 


Quaker Oats @mpany 


(2029) | 


Help freight congestion on the railroads by shopping now! 


The Cricket 


(Continued from page 57) 


“Your father is found. He is a wreckage 


| in prison. 


Lucy Manet faints. Curtain. 
Both actors were forced to take a cur- 


tain call after this. Isabelle manages to 


push fat Margie into,the wings while she 
stays on, bowing, to announce: 

‘Margie Hunter is Dr. Manet this scene.” 

The next scene discovers Margie Hunter, 
in a long beard, cobbling a shoe, hastily 
contributed by Tommy Page at the. last 
moment. A dramatic and tender meeting 
letween father and child was played in a 
tense key, only slightly marred by the fre- 
quent loss of Father Manet’s hirsute ap- 
pendage. 


St DDENLY and unexpectedly the scene 


changed to the courtroom in England, 
where Darnay appears as prisoner. Margie 


Hunter played the judge. Teddy Horton, 


as Darnay, was so overcome with stage 
fright that Isabelle had to tell him all his 
lines. However, when it came to Lucy 
Manet’s testimony, the scene lifted. At the 
climax, just when Sydney Carton was to 
make his dramatic entrance into the story, 
it was discovered that Tommy had not his 
shoe. In the quick change, it had been leit 
in the corner of Manet’s garret. The action 
was held up while it was restored to him, 


but he put it on so hastily that he lost it 
_ during the scene once or twice. It kept his 
, mind off his lines rather. However, the 


moment came when the striking resemblance 
between Darnay and Carton is pointed out 
by Lucy. Tommy Page, plump, short, red 
headed with freckles, and Teddy Horton, 
tall, gangling half a head taller than his 


double, stood side by side facing the audi- 


ence. 

Up to this moment a certain restraint had 
marked that body, but at this sight they 
went into uncontrolled spasms of delight. 


_ Martin Christiansen, dramatic critic, was 


seen to wipe tears of joy from his cheeks. 
The actors were spurred to renewed et- 
forts. 

Carton declared his eternal devotion ie 
Lucy in words that were scarcely Dicken- 
sonian. 

“T like you, Lucy, you’ re all right. Tl 
stick to you forever,’ he improvised fran- 
tically. 

The marriage scene between Lucy and 
Darnay ran something like this. Darnay, 
very accurate in his lines, remarks to Dr. 
Manet: 

“Dr. Manet, I love your daughter, fondly, 
dearly. You loved once yourself—let your 
old love speak for me!” 

Dr. Manet’s- lines escaped him, so he.-re- 
plied informally: 

“Oh, all right.” 

W hereupon the bridal procession entered, 
with Isabelle as climax, in her mother’s best 
tulle scarf as a veil. 

The scene once more shifted to Paris. 
Darnay was arrested and resisted. It took 
the entire company to overpower and drag 
him forth to the Bastille. 


A BIT of unequaled histrionism followed 
in which Isabelle entered as Lucy, with 
little Nancy Holt as her child. She pro- 
ceeded to impersonate both that heroine and 
Madame LaFarge. It was simpler than it 


/ sounds. As Lucy she still wore the wedding 
_ veil, as Madame LaFarge she snatched off 


the veil, wrapped a fur boa around her, 
seized her mother’s knitting, and by leaping 
from one side of the stage to the other, by 
using now a high voice, now a low one, the 
illu-ion was perfect. The ‘chee-ild” was 
rather roughly pushed about during the 
scene, which was highly emotional. 

‘‘Be merciful to my husband for the sake 
of my chee-ild,”’ cried Lucy, passionately, 
pushing Nancy forward. 

“Never,’. growled Madame _ LaFarge, 
pushing Nancy back. 

“Don’t, Isabelle, you hurt,” objected 
Nancy, but quailed into silence at Isabelle’s 
terrible look. 

The audience were almost hysterical! 

The part where Carton rescues Darnay 
and changes places with him, important 
climax though it is in the book, was omitted 
by the dramatist, because it had no oppor- 


| tunity for Isabelle. Darnay arrived in Car- 


_ton’s clothes, many inches too small for 


him, and explained to Lucy what had oc- 
curred. So she and her child and her hus- 


escape. 


The curtains were closed now, and the 


audience stirred as if to rise. Isabelle 


S2 


rushed forth. 

“Sit still,’ she commanded, “‘it isn’t over 
yet.” 

There was a long wait, and much ham- 
mering back on the stage. Then the cur- 
tains parted again on the big realistic mo- 
ment of the drama. Suspended at back was 
what at first glance looked to be a wooden 
window-frame. It was suspended from 
above by ropes, which disappeared over the 
gallery which ran around the garage. Under 
this frame was a wooden saw-horse, and 


beneath that a pail. Only a look sufficed 
to show that this was La Belle Dame sans 
Merci, the guillotine. 

A ragged rabble appeared at back, shout- 
ing and shaking fists. Then led forward 
by Darnay, and she who had been Dr. 
Manet, Lorry and the Judge, came the 
blindfolded figure of the hero, Carton. 
They led him to the foot of that terrible 
machine of destruction, and after several 
vain promptings from the gallery above, 
Carton cried, in a loud, manly voice: 

“It’s a far, far better thing that I do, 
than I have ever done; it is a far, far bet- 
ter rest I go to, than I have ever known!” 

Then he laid his noble head on the saw- 
horse, and bing went the window-frame 
down on his neck. 

“Gosh!” yelled Carton, just as it struck, 
and then no more. 

“Good Lord, Tommy!” cried his mother 
excitedly from the audience. ‘I think she’s 
killed him.” 

“He's all right,’ cried Isabelle from the 
gallery. ‘‘There wasn’t any knife in it—it 
couldn't hurt him much, unless it just broke 
his neck.”’ 

Carton sat up and lifted a red and angry 
face toward her. 

“It just about did break my neck, you 
big nut!” he cried, feeling himself gently. 
“I told you that darned thing wouldn’t 
work.” 

“Draw the curtain,”’ hissed Isabelle fierce- 
ly, sensing that the shouts of the audience 
were too abandoned to be complimentary. 

The curtains were hitched shut, and she 
looked over the balustrade onto the group 
below. Wally was beating Christiansen on 
the back, and Max was laughing hysteri- 
cally. Mrs. Page, whose stupid maternity 
had nearly ruined the climax, was now pant- 
ing for breath. 


KY EN while she was delighted with their 
applause, Isabelle despised them. Had 

they no feeling for the noble tragedy of 

Carton? Of course, Tommy Page, the fool 

—just then she caught Martin Christiansen’s q 

eye. He held up his hands to her, clapping 

and bowing and throwing kisses. He rushed 

to the garden, and came back with a huge 

sunflower, which he tossed to her, calling: 

“Author! Author!” 

After many and prelonged calls, Isabelle 
came modestly forth. ‘Thank you,” she 
said. “I think Mr. Charles Dickens is dead, 
but if he is, I will thank you for him.” 

“Company! Company!” shouted the. 
parents and relatives. Isabelle felt this to 
be bad discipline for the actors, but after a 
moment’s hesitation she led them all forth. 

Martin Christiansen was the first to 
reach her side. With a low bow he indi- : 
cated the sunflower which she carried. 

“My flower!” he murmured tenderly. 
“Isabelle, I’ve seen them all, Bernhardt, 

Duse, Fiske, but I’ve never seen any acting 
that could be compared with yours!” 

It was that supreme moment which made 
up to Isabelle for everything else. She ~ 
know then the joy of appreciation, knew 
that Martin Christiansen was a finer soul 
and akin unto her own! 

Isabelle’s début as dramatist and ac- 
tress was much discussed and laughed over 
in the colony. Her pranks had long been 
a favorite topic, but this last one marked 
her as a real personality. 

“Isabelle,” Martin Christiansen said to 

her, a day or so after the performance, 
“you gave me so much pleasure with your 
interpretation of Mr. Dickens’ work that I 
want to do something for your pleasure.” 

“Do you?” said Isabelle enthusiastically. 

“Theatrical stars are so temperamental— 
I scarcely know what to suggest. What 
does a leading lady and producer like to do 
in her moments of idle ease?”’ 

It was a great opportunity, and Isabelle 
considered it at length. 

“T should like to go bathing on the club 
beach and have lunch afterwards on the 
club porch.” 

““Most reasonable of ladies, what 
day would suit you best?” 

“To-morrow,” promptly. 

“Good. Shall we say at eleven? I will 
give myself the honor of coming for you 
at that time.” 

“You ask Max to let me go, will you?” 

“With pleasure. Shall we ask the other 
members of your company, too? Does a 
= permit the company to eat below the 
salt?” 

“Oh, no, don’t let’s have them. Just you 
and me.’ 

“Most flattering. I would prefer that.” 

“You won’t ask the Wallys?” 

“You refer to your parents?” 

She nodded. 

“This is your party—you may ask the 
guests,’ he laughed. 

So it was decided, and Christiansen broke 
the news to her mother. 

“T think she should have a chaperon. 

You might ask me.” 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Everything for 
_ Mother and Baby 


designed by 
Lane Bryant 


Smart, up-to-the-minute fashions 
that differ in no way from the pre- 
vailing modes. They effectively 
conceal the condition and allow the 
mother-to-be to 
appear in public 
without em- 
barrassment. 

Patented adjust- 
ments allow expan- 
sion as needed, 

reserve the even 
ang of garments 
throughout the ma- 
ternity period and 
permit them to be 
readjusted for wear 
after baby arrives. ~ 


Baby’s 
Own Shop 


In charge of 
a mother and 
experienced outfitter 
who is always ready to 
help you in. selecting 
the things you will 
need for baby. 

Five Stores 

Mail Service, 

Too 
If impossible to visit 
one of our stores we 
will mail our catalog, 
“Stylish Apparel for 
Mothers - to - be,”’ on 
request to our New 


York store, Dept. H8. 


Lane Bryant 
21-23 W. 38th St., New York 


CHICAGO ‘DETROIT 
17 N. State St. 255 Woodward Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON 

I. Magnin & Co. Woodward & Lothrop 


-_ 


Pétrole Hahn 


A delicate French 
Hair Tonic and 
Dressing 


Its petroleum composition 
‘renders it highly beneficial 
'to the hair, bringing out 
the natural lustre and 
wave. 

Its delightful fragrance and 
its effectiveness in empha- 
sizing the natural color of 
| the hair make it indispen- 
| sable to a careful coiffure. | 
F. Vibert, Lyons, France 


Sold by smart shops 
| Generous sample 25c. Address 


PARK & TILFORD, Sole Agents | 
|529 West 42nd St., New York | 


DUST PROOF — 

ALL TOGETHER 


“Soldier S ailor 


and C ivilian 


OU men who “roll your own’”—how many times 
have you had to forego a smoke because you lacked 
just one of the makings? Don't depend on your 
memory! Depend on the “Makings.” 

The “Makings”’ is a light, tidy, compact case which holds 
tobacco, papers and matches together. Keeps them water- 
proof, dust-proof and accessible. No more digging in 
three pockets for one smoke. No more borrowing one of 
the smoke ingredients before you can light up. Just as 
easy to open and close as a sack of old “Bull”. Conserves 
your tobacco, preserves your peace of mind. 


Give Him The Py For Xmas. 
PRICE $7.50 


Invented by an Army Officer who knows what the ‘‘Boys’’ need 


At Smoke Shops, Sporting Goods Stores, Hardware Stores, Fur- 
nishing Goods Stores, Department Stores, Camps and'Post E xchanges. 


If you can’t find the ‘ ‘Makings” send us $1.50 and your dealer’s name and 
well supply you. 


| ADDRESS DEPT. 3 
THE SCOBAN CO., Inc., 505 Fifth Ave., New York City 


DEALERS :—The ‘‘Makings’’ sells at this big trade puller and profit-maker. New York 
d | Last-minute shopping is unpatriotic this year! 


New Modes 
for Mild Climes 


When planning for your 
winter sojourn in the south, 
make GOLFLEX dresses 
and suits the foundation of 
your wardrobe. 


They have the essential 
simplicity that spells good 
taste 1n outdoor costumes, 
with the originality of de- 
tail and the exquisiteness of 
finish demanded by every 
particular woman. 


The ‘fabrics are chosen 
for their worthiness to bear 


the GOLFLEX trade 
mark,andthe shades are 


distinctly lovely. 


If not at your favorite store, 
write direct to the originators 
and sole manufacturers. 


WILKIN GADLER 
ll East 20th Street 
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Automobile 


Lap Robes 


“Artfur” Robes have the lus- 
tre of genuine fur and the same 
indescribable softness to the 
touch. They are lighter in weight 
and are more sanitary than real 


‘fur, and are more beautiful than 


ordinary imitation fur. 


For Christmas gifts, these robes 
are very appropriate. Their 
beauty, combined with their du- 
rability, is a continual reminder 
of the taste of the giver. 


In response to many requests for 
a little booklet illustrating some 
of these robes, we have prepared 
one which we will send upon re- 
quest, if you mention the name 
of a department store located 
near you. The prices range from 


$20 to $100 Retail. 


Fabrics and robes made by 


The fur fabrics in these robes 
are the same as those made by us 
for Cloak and Suit Trimmings— 
the very highest grade _fur- 
plushes made. 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co. Inc. 
oo 59, 395 Fourth Ave., New York 


Jane Jarvis will help you shop early! 


The Cricket 


(Continued from page 82) 


“She was very explicit that the party was 
to be téte-a-téte.’ 
“She'd never ask me,’ laughed her 
mother. 
Aren't you friendly?” curiously. 
“Oh, not at all.” 


HE party was a marked success. A 

great many people were bathing, which 
always made it exciting. They went out to 
the raft, and Christiansen and some other 
men took turns in throwing her off. It was 
perfect for Isabelle: Then afterwards all 
the tables were full on the club veranda, 
when Mr. Christiansen led his guest to a 
two-chair table marked reserved. Every- 
body smiled and nodded at them. She saw 
Wally and Max across the room grinning 
at her. But she bore herself with great 
dignity, and it seemed to her that life held 
nothihg more when Christiansen seated her. 
There was a tiny, old-fashioned bouquet at 
her plate. 

‘Is this for me?’’ she inquired. 

“Yes. My offering on the day of your 
triumph was so inadequate, I wanted to do 
better to-day. By the way, I ordered the 
lunch. I trust you do not mind.” 

“Oh, no. That’s all right,’ she replied 
graciously, 

“It seems to me you are looking very 
fine to-day.” 

She looked at him gravely. 

“T had an awful time about my clothes,” 
she confessed. ‘Max wanted me to wear a 
party dress and a sweety hat—”’ 

“What is a sweety hat?’ he inquired 
with interest. 

“Oh, you know the kind—floppy, with 
cherries on it, and everybody says, ‘Oh, 
isn't she sweet!” 

“You object to being thought sweet?” 
her host smiled. 

“Ves; I'm not that kind of a child.” 

“What kind of a child are you, Isa- 
belle?” 

“I’m plain, but I've got a great line of 
talk,’ was her unexpected answer. 

“A witty tongue is worth all the pretty 
faces in the world,” laughed Christiansen. 
“But wouldn't call you so plain—”’ 

“I look very well in my: riding clothes.”’ 

“Do you?” 

‘Have you seen me in them?” 

“No, | regret to say. 

“Well, you must.’ 

“Thank you. I take it that you did not 
accept your mother’s advice upon your cOs- 
tume?”’ 

“Oh, no. I never do. Parents have such 
silly ideas, don’t you think?” 

“I suppose they do, poor things.” 

“You have to have them, of course,” 
politely. 

“In this badly arranged world,” he ad- 
mitted. 

“So many people are having babies this 
she remarked. 

Are they indeed?” 

“Oh, yes. The Hunters and the Reillys, 
both have them.” 

“Do I know the Reillys?”’ 

“He is the gardener at the Beeches. 
Patsy is my best friend.” 

“Is he a member of your company?” 

“Oh, yes. He was away when we did 
‘The Tale of Two Cities’. . He speaks 
rather Irishly, but he’s a good actor.”’ 

“Your leading man seemed to have a 
comedy talent.’ 

‘Tommy Page? He's a terrible fool, but 
we had to have him. There never are 
enough boys to go round for the parts.” 

“So often happens in summer resorts,” he 
agreed. “Why not have a company of 
Amazons and disdain the weaker sex?”’ 

“You mean all girls?” 

“The Amazons were, you know.” 

“They fuss so and get mad. They al- 
ways want to play the best parts. With 
boys you can just settle them.” 

“You nearly settled poor Tommy Page 
on the guillotine,’ he laughed. 

“He nearly spoiled everything—the poor 
coward! He couldn't stand a little pain.” 

“Peculiar to our sex, Isabelle. Not 
Tommy’s fault, strictly speaking.” 

‘He'll never get another good part,’’ she 
said firmly. 


jest as they were finishing their ice- 
cream, and chatting amiably, Wally 
came to their table. ’ 

“Hello,” he remarked. 

Isabelle bowed. 

“Hope I don’t interrupt?’ he added. 

“Not at all. Won't you sit down?” 

“No, thanks. Just ran over to say that 
we'll take the kid off your hands after 
lunch.” 

“Oh, don't bother—’”’ 

“Certainly we will. The car is going 
back in ten minutes with Max, and she can 
go along.” 

Isabelle could have cried with rage. As 
it was, she swallowed hard, and then Chris- 
tiansen said: 

“Is that agreeable to you, Isabelle?” 


She nodded assent, but the look she cast 
at Wally might have assassinated him. He 
was blissfully unaware of it and sauntered 
away. 

“Don’t hurry. Wouldn't you like some 
more ice-cream?” her host suggested. 

“Yes, thank you.” 

She did not really want it, but it might 
serve to delay the hated departure. The 
car might go without her, and Christiansen 
would then take her home. She dawdled 
over the second ice-cream, chatting fever- 
ishly to prevent his suspecting her plan. 
But the end came, as the end needs must, 
and on the veranda they found her mother 
waiting. 

“If she has been eating all this time, you 
must be bankrupt,’ she laughed as they 
joined her. 

“Our conversation absorbed considerable 
time, didn't it, Isabelle?”’ 

“Yes,” gravely, 
“Did you behave yourself?” inquired her 
mother. 

*Perfectly,’’ Christiansen hastened to say. 

“Well, make your manners and get into 
the car,’’ ordered her parent. 

Christiansen leaned over her hand gal- 
lantly. 

' ‘Thi ank you for giving me so much pleas- 
ure,” he said in a contidential tone. 

“Thank you. I loved it,’’ she whispered 
ardently. 

On the way home her mother glanced at. 
her. 

“Have a good time?” 
“You and Wally spoiled it!’”’ hotly. 
“What did we do?” 
‘Treating me like an infant!” 
“Which you are,” retorted her mother. 


ATER in talking it over with Miss. 
Watts, she said: 

“Mr. Christiansen is my ideal. He thinks 
he would not call me very plain,’ she 
added. Then, ‘‘Miss Watts, what is an 
Amazon?” 

“The Amazon is a river..”’ 

“But he said a company of Amazons.” 

“Oh, they were women warriors,” in- 
structed the teacher, and expounded the 
subject at some length. 

“What did they wear?’’ demanded Isa- 
belle. 

“We'll look up some pictures of them 
and find out.”’ 

— clothes would do,” mused Isa- 
elle. 

“Nicely, I should say.” 

The next day she organized the Isabelle 
Amazons. They were only four in number, 
counting Nancy Holt, who was under size, 
but they drilled and hunted and rode to 
battle in the wake of their peerless leader. 
They met imaginary foes. They challenged 
Tommy Page*and Teddy Horton to mortal 
combat, and put them to flight. It was a 
wonderful game, and Isabelle thrilled to 
think that it was “her ideal’’ who had sug- 
gested it. 

“When am I going to entertain Mr. 
Christiansen?”’ she asked her mother. 

“You entertain him?” 


“Certainly. He had me to lunch, didn’t. 
er” 


Mrs. Bryce laughed. 

“I'm having a house- -party over the week- 
end and he is coming.’ 

“This week-end?” 

“Yes. Your beau arrives on the noon 
train Saturday.” 

“But I am spending the day with the 
Hunters Saturday,” the child protested. 

“T can’t help that,” replied her parent. 

“May I come down to dinner Saturday 
night?” 

“Certainly not,” said her mother with 
finality. 


SABELLE brooded over the matter: until 

the end of the week. She tried to get 
out of the day with Margie Hunter, but. 
Mrs. Bryce was glad to be rid of her and 
forced her to go. She ordered Miss Watts 
not to go after her until half past five, 
when tea would be safely over. 

Isabelle composed a note of explanation 
and left it on the bureau in the room which. 
Christiansen was to occupy. 


“Dear Friend: 

“Because of others and Margie Hunter’s. 
mother, I cannot meet you at the station. 
I have to spend the day with old Margie 
Hunter. I have organized the Amazons, as 
you said, and we are strong and true in 
riding breeches. I have a plan, but don’t 
tell Max. 

“Your loving friend, 

“Tsabelle Bryce.” 


She forgot her troubles somewhat at the 
Hunters. All the Amazons were there, as. 
well.as Margie’s brother, Herbert, an elder- 
ly person of twelve, with some of his. 
friends. They treated the girls with great 


scorn until Isabelle told them the story of 


(Continued on page 90) 
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ERGDORF 
616 FIFTH AVENUE | 
between £9% and | 
NEW YORK | 
Jur Creations 
Distinguis ished Lookin Coats 
Capes Rich and. legant 
on soft L li 
7es 
Lo prod uce slender sith ouette 
| 
STREET TAILLEURS 
BEAUTIFUL DINNER. CLOTHES 


LIBERTY 
BOX 


r Soldiers and Sailors in 
Training in the United States 


| 


MERICA’S passion for sweets is typically ex- 

"Make Your Little Girl Rae ee ampled by our soldier boys. If you have a hus- 
ee 5 H Wi t h ee | band, son or brother in a United States Training Camp 
aPPy ] | Ge | and want to give him a delicious surprise—send him a 
AN” DEAN’S LIBERTY BOX. Each box contains a generous 
cr assortment of Dean’s Victory Cakes, including their famous 
cd Cl: oe fruit cake, assorted cookies, chocolate tablets for making hot 

EC 


chocolate and other goodies—packed in attractive boxes, four : ae 


KLACE sizes, $3.50, $5.00, $7.50 and $10.00. 


TRADE MARK US PAT OFF 


Place Your Holiday Orders at Once. = 


Family ond Friends” 
Will Keep It 


628 Fifth Avenue 
United States Food Seperation Néw York 
License Number B-17855 Established in 1839 
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Suggestion for a Sport 
Costume, coat of Cheney 
Rubaya, skirt Satin Barre, 
tunic and hat trimming 
of Cheney Printed 
Foulard. 


Quiet Elegance 
for the days at the South... 
Cheney Rubaya, the all-silk cloth in a 


French serge weave, in combination 
with Cheney Satin Barré, makes a lovely 
ensemble particularly appropriate for 
Palm Beach and Southern wear. The 
firm texture and lovely draping quali- 
ties of Cheney Rubaya enhance the 
subtle luxuryof the lustrous Satin Barre. 
And the very name Cheney attests 
the quality of these beautiful silks. 


Displayed at shops of the better sort 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


NEW YORK 


The stores are short-handed—so shop early! 
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The War in the Opera World 


(Continued jroit page 355) 


hamlet, if not every farm house, in the 
forty-eight States. The Galli-Curci fame 
was made. Behold the prima donna! 

As by a stroke of magic the emergence 
of the prima donna called up other prime 
donne. Interest in the Spanish Barrientos, 
far from diminishing, grew. People com- 
pared the two women, inquired eagerly 
which was the ‘better’. Théy talked too 
of Rosa Raisa, and some declared her the 
most “electrifying” of all the soprano sing- 
ers. They fell to discussing whether for the 
crowd the prima donna must necessarily be 
a light soprano, like Galli-Curci and Barri- 
entos, agile and amazing in the tight-rope 
antics of her calling, or whether she can 
permissibly thrill to glory with great sweeps 
of sound and splashes of vocal color @ da 
the big-voiced Raisa. They talked too of 
Garden and Farrar, and the relation of act- 
ing to singing. In fact the prima donna 
hovered on every lip. Meanwhile, His 
Majesty Tenor sat lonely on his throne 
neglected. How now for the coming season 
—tenor or prima donna? 

In the Metropolitan Opera Company of 
New York the tenors will be powerfully in- 
trenched with eight of stellar rank regularly 
engaged, besides the possibility of ‘‘guest”’ 
appearances by the one and only John 
McCormack. The eight, headed by King 
Caruso, entering on the sixteenth year of his 
unmolested reign in his carousel, include 
also Martinelli, Lazaro, Kingston, Althouse, 
Diaz, Crimi and Hackett. None of them 
will be new to his surroundings save the 
last two. Crimi, an Italian, has a record of 
Chicago favor behind him, preceding the 
savage onslaught of that terrible scourge 
“sudden, severe indisposition,’ which kept 
him from singing with the Chicago company 
in New York last winter. Hackett is an 
American, a light tenor, for such operas as 
“The Barber of Seville’, “The Daughter of 
the Regiment”, and ‘‘La Traviata’, who 
will come home to sing from successes in 
Italy and the Argentine. 


I FEAR me the only queen the Metropoli- 
tan forces can fairly set up against King 
Caruso is Geraldine Farrar, unless perchance 
Olive Fremstad should return in all her 
regal splendor to the fold. True, Barri- 
entos has some of the stuff that makes a 
diva; she is a real singer; people earnestly 
ask one another whether her trickle of voice 
mounting so icily high and tracing there 
such poised and careful arabesques make 
her as great as Galli-Curci—yes, she too 
can enter the lists as a queen. Not that 
there are no other estimable women artists 
in the Metropolitan company, but after all 
something marks and sets apart a prima 
donna just as something marks and sets 
apart champagne. 

Turning to the Chicago company we find 
three of the women certainly thus marked 
and set apart. There is, first of all, .Galli- 
Curci, the little singer that made all the 
pother, that amid a world war succeeded in 
being the most talked of woman in the 
world, refuting the assertion that with war 
at large art must go into hiding: The Galli- 
Curci records, the Galli-Curci travels, and 
con-equently the Galli-Curci fame have gone 
so far and wide that there can be no ques- 
tion of her position this coming season. 
Whether she ramps through the air in the 
fiery chariot of Jenny Lind, or furled in the 
clorious mantle of all the Patti’s trills to 
expectant thousands like a regiment of sky- 
larks and nightingales, she is the one and 
only Galli-Curci, the sword and buckler of 
the prime donne. 

By her side will-as surely be two others, 
Mary Garden and Rosa Raisa. Mary Gar- 
den, the singing actress, a Bernhardt of 
opera in her prime, a vocalist who can act, 
who can give a part its atmosphere, who 
makes you forget yourself and the war and 
the essential ridiculousness of opera as an 
art-form through the vividness of her per- 
sonality, the brilliance and fineness of her 
histrionism! Any part she undertakes she 
masters. The fire and mobility of her Thais 
are not more notable than the sculptural 
repose of her Mélisande. Her-Carmen is as 
enthralling as her Louise. She is Margue- 
rite or Monna Vanna. 

Young Rosa Raisa is dowered with a 
voice, the like of which one would have to 
be older than most of us to have heard from 
another throat. At any rate, not since Lilli 
Lehmann and Felia Litvinne has anything 
like such a voice been heard here. When 
the French speak of the voix de falcon, 
when others speak about a genuine dramatic 
soprano, they speak of Rosa Raisa. Affter 
listening to her coloratura, her dramatic 
coloratura, never make again the silly mis- 
take of limiting a much-abused word to the 
tripping coquetries of the canary-bird song- 
stress. The voice of Raisa thrills, electri- 
fies, makes you long to jump on your chair 
and shout, and, like the Spaniards, toss your 


hat to the ceiling... Next season she will 
add to her Aida, her Maliella, her Ysabeau, 
a Norma and a Rachel that must surely 
carry us back to the golden age of song 
midway the nineteenth century. Rosa 
Raisa, the new ‘‘Falcon’’, voicing mellow 
soprano thunders, will indisputably be a 
warrior prima donna to lead a host against 
the tenors. 

In the formidable class—not to do injus- 
tice to several aspiring artists whose powers 
will doubtless ripen—Chicago can present 
but one tenor. That one, however, is in 
himse'f a host. He is Lucien Muratore. 
Now Muratore is a thrilling singer—the 
voice robust, virile, vibrant, rich, warm; in 
sonorous proclamation stirring you like a 
clarion, and yet lending itself to softer utter- 
ances, to tender nuance, to delicacies of 
vocal cameo-cutting. But the crafty Mura- 
tore is also an actor, whereas. traditionally 
the tenor is a stick. In fact Muratore is 
the ablest lyric actor on the American stage 
to-day. Formidable indeed is his combina- 
tion of talents, perhaps weighty enough to 
settle alone the scale in the epic conflict ot 
tenor and prima donna. 


HERE is, however, a special enabling 

reason why Muratore can act. He stud- 
ied acting apart from singing and actually 
was for a time an actor of spoken drama. 
besides carrying off prizes in several musical 
branches at the Conservatory of Marseilles, 
his native city, he won there first prizes in 
tragedy and in comedy. ‘Then for several 
years, beginning before he was out of his 
teens, he acted in spoken drama, meantime 
prosecuting the vocal studies that eventually 
made it possible fo’ him to enter opera and 
from the first triumph, not only as a su- 
perbly gifted singer, but as a quite 
exceptional actor. The young tenor of the 
Paris Opéra Comique brought with him the 
experience and prestige of the young actor 
of the Paris Odéon. When later he became 
first tenor of the Paris Opéra he could ap- 
proach Romeo in Gounod’s opera with the 
consciousness of many successful perform- 
ances behind him of Romeo in Shakespeare's 
tragedy.. If now he should care to boast 
that he has sung in opera with Melba, Gar-. 
den and Galli-Curci, equally can he boast 
that he has played in comedy with Gabrielle 
Réjane. 

Muratore next year will be repeating in 
Chicago, New York and elsewhere the im- 
personations that have already won him 
eulogies from critics and cheers from crowds 
——Romeo, Don José, Prinzivalle, Canio, 
Faust—and he will have in addition two or 
three new parts, offsetting the two or three 
new ones for Galli-Curci. He will bring to 
the phalanx of our battling tenors that 
doughtiest champion, a tenor who is not 
just a voice. Sometimes the inspiration and 
force of what he does quite transcend the 
ordinary bounds of opera. If his Romeo, 
his Faust, his Prinzivalle in picturesqueness 
and romantic fervor are quite sufficient to 
fulfill the — exacting of operatic require- 
ments, his Don José rises to something still 
higher and more human. It is life, raw, 
quivering, terrible—the simple peasant sol- 
dier made a raging volcano. Curiously it 
takes just the Carmen of Mary Garden to 
complement this Don José, and for the dry 
pedagogic reason that both these artists of 
energy and temperament have the technique 
of acting in every atom of their beings. 
They can rivet your attention without stir- 
ring an eyelash; they can hold an audience 
gasping and not move from a given square 
yard of stage. Where silly, untaught sing- 
ers lash all over the place and leave the 
spectator unmoved except to mirth, they 
deftly run him through the vitals, because 
they are shrewd to handle the fatal stroke 
in its slightest, deadliest twist. A Carmen 
and a Don José that seem the product of a 
single mind and will. 

The theme of this little discursion, how- 
ever, is a conflict, not a peace conference. 
In the gratuitous defense of histrionic tech- 
nique and the heated glorification of scho- 
lastic essentials, we must not forget the 
irrepressible duel between the tenor and the 
prima donna. Such as set forth above being 
the cold facts about the white-hot art of 
Muratore and Mary Garden, one would 
infinitely rather find those singularly har- 
monious artists forever playing together 
in immortal .cooperation than pitted one 
against the other in mortal combat. Pleas- 
anter far would it be to listen to Caruso 
and Galli-Curci singing together like the 
morning stars.than belligerently engaged in 
screaming each other down. But—on with 
the fight, sex against embattled sex! In 
the epic conflict of tenor and prima donna 
one somehow suspects the coming season, 
despite the Galli-Curci victory of a season 
ago, will see the cohorts Muratore and 
Caruso lead marching to the battle with an 
even chance of winning back the trophy. 


Dow’t rush out and buy some “feeble” last-minute gift—send 
her a year’s subscription to Harper’s Bazar. See page 100. 
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O-G Boots of all 
over black suede 
—and a particularly high 
rade of black suede. These 
boots are hand stitched and 
bench made—they represent 
the utmost in footwear of 


this character. . 
The O-G Cecile $] 750 
An O-G oxford—de- 


(illustrated). . . 

signed in the samestyle 
as the O-G Cecile—of 
equally high quality 
suede—obtainable at 


OG CECILE $1200 


eMail orders Riven prompt and careful attention 
_ Write for the O-G Style Booklet — it will be sent to you gratis on request. 


Address R epublic Building, Chicago 
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In this Way 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


= Watch the Film Go 


Dental science has obtained 
a new and better method of 
teeth cleaning. Able author- 
ities have proved it by clinical 
tests. 


It is now embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. And 
we offer you a special tube to 
show its unique results. 


Its object is to end the film 
on teeth—the cause of most 
tooth troubles—that slimy 
film which gets into crevices 
and stays, and which resists 
the tooth brush. 


That film is what discolors—not 
your teeth. It hardens into tar- 
tar. It holds food which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. So that film 
is the great tooth destroyer. 


Old methods of tooth brushing 
fail to end film. That is why 
brushed teeth discolor and decay. 
This new method does remove it, 
and we urge you to prove it by a 
simple test. 


_ A New Dental Era 


Dental authorities have watched 
the Pepsodent action in thousands 
of cases. Years of proving show 
that this product marks a new 
dental era. 


It is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is 
albuminous matter. The object is 
to dissolve the film, then to con- 
stantly prevent its accumulation. 


Old methods for using pepsin 
were impossible on teeth. Pepsin 
must be activated, and the usual 
agent is an acid which destroys 
enamel. 


But modern science has. dis- 
covered a harmless activating 
method. Five governments have 
already granted patents. That 
method is employed in Pepso- 
dent. And it solves the problem 
of this film as nothing else has 
done. 


The result is a dentifrice which, 
authorities say, must supersede 


the old kinds. You will know that 
when you try it. 


Send the coupon with 10 cents 
for a special tube. Use it like any 
tooth paste and watch results. 
Note how clean your teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the film. See how teeth whiten as 
the fixed film disappears. 


Those results are essential to 


‘your teeth’s protection. You will 


want them always when you see 
them once. Cut out the coupon 
now. 


SPECIAL 10-CENT TUBE 


A size not sold in Drug Stores 
THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 232, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
hicago, III. 
Enclosed find 10c for a special Tube of 
Pepsodent. 


Address 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
(133A) 


Shop early and get the pick 
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Camisole jashioned by 
rt Godt rev made 
~~ 
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TROUSSEAU RIBBON 

tleverl, hed 
A 


RIBBONS 


—make of your camisoles 
visions of charm and loveli- 
ness, and in turn add to the 
beauty of the waists you 
wear with them. 

ameres a J. C.” RIBBON for 
every under and outer garment 
need and purpose. 


Buy by name 
LADY FAIR—H jew 


satin ribbon. 
SATIN DE LUXE- 
taffeta ribbon. 
VIOLET—/deal  lingeric 
pink, blue and white. 
TROUSSEAU—Rosebud and polka 
dot linge rie ribbon. 
YAC—Popularly priced satin 
eta ribbon. 
gresgratn ribbon 
or the people.” 


All registercd trade marks. 


double-faced 
Hest satin and 


ribbon a 


Send 10¢ to cover postage for ‘‘Ribbonology,”’ 
an interesting booklet iliustrating usesul and 
casily made Christmas Gifts. 


Johnson, Cowdin & Company | 
38 East 30th Street 


New York 


Camisole fashioned by j 
Bert Godfrey of ‘J.C.’ 
WARP PRINT in com- t 


bination with “J.C.” 
SINKANAC RIBBON 


Have you seen the gift suggestions on pp. 


Place in 


the Shade 


(Continued from page 35) 


imagination. For two hours casual- 
ties poured in and every one had a different 
kind of wound. There was scarcely any 


part of the human body with which Mc- 


Mahon was not called upon to deal. And 


the Colonel never once repeated himself. 


-Before four o'clock about a third of the 


, battalion and half'of the officers were lying, 
' very well content, in the shade under Me- 


Mahen’s care. Many of them were sound 


asleep. 


The orderly was a man with a sense of 
military propriety. Hee insisted on the 
casualties lying in straight rows, as neatly 


aligned as they were on their feet at 


_ twenty men didn't get any. 


‘the Colonel's 


parade in the barrack square. At last the 
stream of wounded grew slacker and finally 
ceased to flow. Between half past four and 
five o'clock not a single man came to report 
himself wounded. McMahon, lighting a 
fresh pipe, congratulated himself. Either 
knowledge of anatomy was ex- 
hausted and he was unable to think of any 
more wounds, or the battle was over and 
there was no further excuse for inventing 
casualties. McMahon got up and stretched 
himself. He handed his novel, the two 
empty soda water bottles, and his tobacco 
tin to the orderly and bade him pack them 
up. 
“No cigarettes left, ' suppose,” he said. 
“No, sir, not one. In fact, sir, the last 
Weren't enough 
to around them all, sir.” 

“Ah,” said McMahon. ‘It’s been an ex- 
pensive afternoon for me, but I don't 
grudge it. These poor fellows wanted a 
smoke and a rest badly. Besides I've had a 
very pleasant time—pleasant and peaceful.” 

He strolled round to the far side of the 
tree and took a look at the men who lay 
stretched out. One of the officers, a boy of 
untiring energy, complained that he was 
bored. 

“I say, McMahon, can't I get up and go 
back to the mess? What's the good of my 
lying here all afternoon?” 

“You'll lie there,’ 
verely, 
may be a long time before you do. In fact 
you won't be able to stir till the padre 
comes, and I haven't the least idea where 
he is. I doubt if he’s out with us at all 
to-day. 


Blue-grass 


said McMahon sir. 
“until you get orders to go. And it Sws. It’s the padre’s job now. 


“What the dickens has the padre got to 
do with it?” said the officer. 

“Youll find that out in time. For the 
present you've nothing to do but lie still.” 


“But hang it all—lI say, McMahon, cant | 


you finish off and let me go?’ 

“1?” said McMahon. 
you long ago. 
to do. 
the padre.” 


The orderly stood at his elbow while he | 


He seemed a little nervous and 


“Beg pardon, sir,” he said. “The Colo- 
nel’s just coming, sir. He and the Gen- 
eral. He's drove up in the General’s car; 
and I'm afraid they’re both coming here, 
sir. 

McMahon turned. What the orderly said 
was perfectly true. The Colonel, with the 
General and the two umpires in the fight, 
was skirting the oats and making for the 
grove of trees where the casualties were. 

McMahon went to meet them. 

“Ah, McMahon,” said the Colonel. “I've 
come to see how you've treated the wounded. 
I've brought the General with me. Casual- 
ties rather heavy, eh? Had a busy after- 
noon?’ 

The Colonel grinned. 
respectfully. 

“Got your list made out?”’ said the Colo- 
nel, “and your report on each case? Just 
hand them over to me, will you? The Gen- 
eral would like to see them.” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,’ said McMahon, 
“but have you given orders for the padre 
to report here?”’ 

“What do 


spoke. 
agitated. 


McMahon saluted 


“Padre?” said the Colonel. 
you want the padre for?” 
“The padre and a burying party, sir.” 
said McMahon. ‘The fact is, sir, that the 
wounded all died, every one of them, on the 
way down from the firing-line. Arrived here 
stone dead. I couldn’t do anything for 
them, sir. Dead before they got to me. 
I've had them laid out,-if you'd like to see 
It’s all I could do for the poor 
I under- 
stand that he keeps a register of burials, so 
there was no need for me to make a list, 
and of course I didn’t attempt any treat- 
ment. It wouldn't have been any use, sir, 
when the men were dead.” 


and Broadway 


(Continued from page 80) °. 
“Sure,” answered Mr. Rooney. “It’s all luck to both of you, and the little author— 
in the business. Everybody on Broadway ho, there you are, my dear! All of you 
is out to stab everybody else—but mostly shake hands with Mr. Weiner. Hes so 


it’s paper daggers if you tak@ it right.” 
“A tissue paper world sewed together 


_with tinsel thread,’ Mr. Vanderford mur- 


59-65? 


mured, as he fell asleep with his cheek 
pillowed on the wrist which Miss Adair 
had marked in the struggle for her own. 

A week from that night “The Purple 
Slipper’ had its first night on Broadway, 
and opened the New Carnival Theatre in 
a blaze of glory, publicity and electric 
lights. The talented young press agent had 
done his work well, and the audience as- 
sembled was the most brilliant possible, 
made up of the usual blasé critics, eager 
theatrical people, who were not on the 
boards themselves, and interested and dis- 
tinguished men and women from many 
outer worlds. 

In the box facing the one occupied by 
Mrs. Justus Farraday, in a blaze of both 
the Farraday and Justus jewels and pres- 
tige, and the beautiful young author of the 
play. with her son, Mr. Dennis Farraday, 
and the producer, Mr. Godfrey Vandeford, 
cat Miss Violet Hawtry with Mr. Weiner, 
the owner of the splendid new theatre 
which was opening its doors for the first 
time on Broadway. And when the curtain 
fell upon the new Lindsey star, after its 
eighth elevation, she rushed behind the 
scenes and took that astonished young 
woman in her arms with the real tears of 
emotion, with which one genuine artist 
greets another, in her great blue eyes. 

“You were wonderful, my dear, perfectly 
wonderful,” she exclaimed. ‘You see, Van, 
I never could have done it like that. Good 


pleased that he is speechless, but he’s going 
to give you a big banquet on your fiftieth 
performance. He’s promised me.” . 

Which demonstration was perfectly in 
keeping with Miss Hawtry and Maggie 
Murphy’s character, and emanated from 
that quality within her that a month later 
put “The Rosie Posie Girl” up as high 
and as brilliant in electric lights as ‘The 
Purple Slipper”, and kepteit there an entire 
year, which goes to prove that the ‘‘tissue 
paper world” is yet of heroic fibre. 

When Mr. Vandeford went to insert his 
author into the International Safety that 
evening at about the hour of midnight, he 
paused to speak in a friendly shadow to 


-his successful and now truly eminent play- 


wright. 

“You'll have to go South Thur ~ 5, and 
T'll follow Sunday to get that lit... busi- 
ness over in Adairville before we leave for 
the Klondike. My commission has arrived 
from Washington, and the secretary of the 
navy wants quick reports of the copper 
before the big freeze. ° Do you suppose I 
can keep you warm in Esquimo furs and 
—and my heart?” 

“Ves,” answered Miss Adair, with the 
flutter which Mr. Vandeford now answered, 
without any conscious volition. ‘‘There 
ought to be a great play out of the Klon- 
dike.’ The faithful gray eyes were raised 
to his with the flame in their depths. 

With a groan but an answering flame, 
Mr. Vandeford replied: “It’s a fatal drag— 
Yes. Some day we'll come back and try 
to put across another one!’ 


Along Fifth Avenue 


(Continucd from page 38) 


the table next but one. To the Avignon 
the other day came Miss Elsie Ferguson 
in a black duvetyn cape suit, kolinsky 
trimmed—-did she know that the rooms 
were decorated in Chinese vermilion and 
carpeted in gray? 

As we sip our tea and munch war cakes, 
we look for the smart little foibles of other 
davs. but find mostly human ones. There 
is of course Nénette and Rintintin, that 
luck-bringing pair that serves as mascots 
against the boches’ bullets for all Paris, who 


88 


now dangle from chains, or pearls. or pins 
on every smart woman. 
with an appraising eye, are rather somber. 
while hats appear in all the autumnal 
shades of red. 

We like the lavish use of fur and men- 
tally vow to have it in bands to the 
knees on our new velvet—when we remem- 
ber! At once we stifle our yearnings and 
sigh regretfully for the pre-war days when 


all things were possible and clothes justified 


—almost—their price. 


Clothes. we note | 


“T’ve finished with | 
There’s nothing more for me | 
The next man to take you in hand is 


ye What huve you 
been doing to yourself?” 


‘HAT was the 
first question an 
American officer 


asked his wife on his 
return from [france recent- 
ly. In her eftorts to raise 
funds “to keep our fighters 
fit,” she had practised a 
self-forgetfulness not, wholly 
unselfish and her husband's 
frank disappointment her 
appearance sent her posthaste 
to Elizabeth Arden. If you too 
have become a bit haggard and 
neglected your complexion, bet- 
ter follow her example and re- 


pair the havoc by means of the. 


infallible Arden Muscle-Strap- 
ping Treatments and 


Arden Venetian 


Preparations 


O need to worry or experiment. 


Elizabeth Arden, with her experi- 
. ence and authoritative knowledge, 
will assume the responsibility for giving 
you the fresh loveliness you should have. 
If you cannot visit one of the Arden 
Salons, just write concerning your special 
needs and Elizabeth Arden will person- 
ally advise you what to do. Following 
are some of the Venetian Preparations 
which cold weather steam-heated 
houses make imperative to keep the skin 
soft and fine of texture. 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM 
cleanses thoroughly without rubbing 
—an important feature, as rubbing 
stretches the skin. Should be used 
preparatory to any complexion treat- 
ment; leaves — skin soft and recep- 
tive. $1, $3 


ARDENA SKIN TONIC— 

Used after the Cleansing Cream, this 
mild astringent refines the skin and 
makes it brilliantly fresh and clear. 
85c, $1.75, $3.25. 


VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT 
— A stronger tonic, for flabby, 
wrinkled skins. It tightens and firms 
sagging muscles, reduces puffiness 
under the eyes and makes a woman 
look years younger. $3.50. 


VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM— 
Used before powdering, this gives the 
skin a lovely finish and protects it 
from chapping. Delightfully  fra- 
grant. $1, $2. 


POUDRE D’ILLUSION is inimitable. 
Nothing in the world equals it in 
quality and color. It gives the skin 
a peach-like bloom. Exquisitely per- 
fumed, $2.75. 


VENETIAN ROSE COLOR—A liquid 
rouge that duplicates nature in its 
fresh, delicate tone. Harmless, water- 
proof, does not rub. off. Cannot be 
detected. $1. 


VENETIAN EYE SHADOW—Applied 
over the eyelids and at the corner of 
the eyes, this intensifies the color 
and brilliance of the eyes and in- 
creases their apparent size. Box, $1. 
Mark the Preparations you wish 
and mail with your address and 
cheque or money order. Add post- 
age, unless order exceeds $10. Write 
for booklet, ‘“‘The Quest of the 
Beautiful’”’ (new edition). 


Elizabeth Arden 


Salon D’Oro, - 673 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Washington, D. C., 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
Boston, Mass., - 192 Boylston Street 
Newport, - - 184 Bellevue Avenue 
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ESTABLISHED 1868 
ROSALINE 
Cannot be detected, gives the face and 


nails a delicate rose tint that is truly | 
A 


beautiful. ROSALINE is not affected by 
perspiration or displaced by bathing. 
Jars,» 30 Cents. 


DIAMOND NAIL ENAMEL {i 


In powder or cake form. Free from 
grit, producing an immediate and last- fl 

m= ‘ng polish. Its delicate rose tint will not mm 

discolor the skin or cuticular fold of the 
nails. Diamond shape box, 30 cents. 


ONGOLINE 

« Bleaches and cleans the nails, removes 

hosiery and glove stains from 

skin: guaranteed harmless. Bottles, 

cents. 

LUSTROLA | 


A new finger nail paste. Gives a brii- 
B liant and unequalled polish. Lustre is 
not affected by water. Easy and econom- 
f ical to use. Jars, 50 cents. 


CREAM VAN OLA | 


_ For softening and whitening the skin. 
Ieeds and nourishes the tissues.  Pre- 


serves a beautiful complexion and restores % 


a faded one. Jars, 30 cents. 


LILY LOTION & 


An emulsion which softens and whitens 


“8 the hands and complexion; removes tan 


will not irritate the most sensitive skin; 
imparts a refreshing sensation with fra- 
grant ‘perfume. 4 oz. bottles, 50 cents. J 


and redness; cures rough, dry skin and c 


rect on receipt of price and roc extra 
for postage. Send stamp for sllustrated 
FS catalogue of prices. 


Sold by. Dealers everywhere, or sent di- a 


g DR.J. PARKER PRAY CO. | 


Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors 


Fi 10 and 12 East 23rd St., New York 6 
M 9 


(as easy to use a; to say) 


—takes all the odor out 
of perspiration. 


very woman wants “Mum” on 
her boudoir, for it safeguards her 
against embarrassment through- 
out the year. Instantly it neu- 
tralizes the tell-tale odors of per- 
spiration. It is harmless and 
cannot stain the flimsiest gar- 
ments. 

25c at drug and department stores. 


is a trademark regis- 


tered in U. S. Patent Office. 
“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


B Aj Wrinkle Eradicators 
or Frowners 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that 


Frowners for ge the eyes. Eradicators 
for lines in the fac : 

Either kind sold ‘te 30c., 60c., and $1.00 
boxes, including booklet ‘“‘Dressing Table 
Hints,’’ at drug and department stores every- 
where. If your dealer is out, sent direct, 
postpaid, on of price. 


B&P (Two Women) 
1792 East Pins St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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KAPOCK 


—tfor any chosen motif 


In drawing room, living room, boudoir or hall—where- 
ever a special mode of decoration is desired— 


‘*KAPOCK™ Drapery Fabrics are ideal. 
Their soft, radiant shades and lasting silk-like finish 


appeal to one's refinement. 
Ask to see *“*“KAPOCK”™ Drapery Fabrics at your favorig¢ store. 


Request your dealer to write us for free 
“KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK” 


suggesting practical decorations for your home 


Look tor basting thread trade mark in the selvage 
which identifies genuine “Kapock™ Fabrics 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


“NOT ‘A wORm sua” Dept. PHILADELPHIA 


| XMAS. GIFT-SETS | 


for the 


MAN IN SERVICE 


2 pairs Ribbed Wool Socks 


1 pair Wool Slumber Socks | D7. 50 
1 Black Silk Reversible Tie ] 


Other Service Gift-Sets at $5, $10 and $15 


FOR EVERYMAN’S CHRISTMAS 


The popular Peck & Peck Combination Sets of 
Hosiery with Scarf to match—$3, $5, $7.50 and $10. 


Mail orders filled promptly. 
Send for Xmas Gift-Set List 


— 


Gifts of Hosiery are useful and 
attractive. Particularly pleasing 
are our Gift-Sets for men and 


women—and the boys in Service. 


' luxuriant hair, attractive hands, 


& 


Rely On Cuticura 
For Skin Troubles 


int Talcum 2. 
All druggists; Soap 25, Ointmen 


Sample each free of ““Cuticura, Dept. 


Thousands have done so. No drugs, no 


STOCKING SHOPS 


586 Fifth Avenue at 48th Street 
501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street | 


NEW YORK 


Also at CHICAGO, PALM BEACH and NEWPORT 


89 Keep the railroad? free for war shipments—shop early! 


The AVIATRIX COAT  §for sstreet, 
motor and sport wear is made of the 
new Leatheoswade cloth resembling 


Suede Leather. Body Chamois lined, 


giving the warmth of fur. 


Coat illustrated in 

possum shawl collar an 
With self collar and dele - 39.50 
With Raccoon collar and cuffs 58.00 


Delivered post free anywhere in the U. S. 


HIMELHOCH’S 


DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN 


Of finest human hair Daintily i 44 
in sealed, sanitary “window” en = 7 
velopes. Cap cr Fringe, 2 for 25c. 


Phone Buyers Aid, Inc. (any city 
70.000 or over). for our dealers’ names. 4? 
or order from 
COSMOS TRADING COMPANY 
itt Fifth Ave., New York 


OU can have a youth- 
ful appearance, clear 
complexion, magnetic 

eyes, pretty eyebrows and 

lashes, graceful neck and chin, 


comfortable feet. You can re- 
move wrinkles, lines, pimples, 
blackheads, strengthen sagging 
facial muscles—have comfort- 
able feet, all through follow- 
ing our simple directions. 


waste of time, no big expense and quick results. 
Send for latest free booklet containing many 
beauty hints and all about the wonderful work 
accomplished by the 

GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 4 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Minois 


[A Bragch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work] 


B Socks ....$1.25 P In Boots 

U Waterbag 1.50 Water Bottle 
Apron... 1.00 
Breeches . 2.00 


Bath Mitts 
S 35c, 
Ss Woolen Mit- 


Be 


Bath Apron 
Y for Mother 2.50 
Patty H. Comfort, N. Cambridge, Mass. 
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hoose Wisely 


They Differ in Value 
From 7 to 10-Fold 


The large package of Quaker Oats costs from 30 to 32. cents. 


So does 
fresh halibut. 

But. measured in calories 
in value as follows: 


standard energy unit— 


a pound ot round steak at this w riting—or a pound ot 


they differ 


The Quaker Oats package yields 6221 calories 


The pound of round steak yields 
Fhe pound of halibut yields 


890 
565 


Quaker Oats gives you, for the same money, about eight times 
the calory value of meat foods, on the average. 
On that basis, each dollar spent for Quaker Oats buys as much 


as $8 in meats. 
It buys 


more complete. 


as much as $20 in some foods. 


And Quaker Oats is vastly better food. 
It is rich in needed minerals. 


It is better-balanced, 


The oat is almost the ideal food, both in flavor and nutrition. 


Make Quaker Oats your breakfast. 


Use it to cut your meat 


bills. Mix it with your flour foods. 


It means lower cost of living. 


‘It means better food for all. 


The exquisite flavor of Quaker Oats 
‘ig due to selected grains. We flake the 
queen oats only—yust the big, plump 
grains. 


12 to 13c and 30 


Except in Far 


Oats 


Just the Cream of the Oats 


We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 

When you ask for Quaker Oats you 
get this extra “‘avor without extra price. 
It pays. 


to 32c Per Package 
West and South 


Quaker Oats Bread 


1% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
2 teaspoons salt % cup sugar 
2 cups boiling water 1 cake yeast 
1%, cup lukewarm water 5 cups flour 


Mix together Quaker Oats, salt and 
sugar. Pour over two cups of boiling 
water, let stand until lukewarm. Then 
add yeast which has been dissolved in % 
cup lukewarm water, then add 5 cups of 
flour. 

Knead slightly, set in a warm place, 
let rise until light (about 2 hours). Knead 
thoroughly. form into two loaves and put 
in pans. Let rise again and bake about 
50 minutes. If dry yeast is used. a sponge 
should be made at night with the liquid, 
the yeast, and a part of the white flour. 

This recipe makes two loaves. 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


3; cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 144 cups 
flour, i cup scalded milk, egg. 4 
spoons baking mw thy 2 tablespoons melted 
butter, % teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 
Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let 
stand five minutes; add sugar, salt and 
melted butter; sift in flour and baking 
powder, mix thoroughly and add egg well 
beaten. Bake in buttered gem patis. 


Quaker Oats Cookies 


Mix dry 2 cun- Quaker Oats (uncooked), 
3 cups flour ‘ spoon cinnamon, 1 tea- 
spoon salt. 

Mix 1 cup suga ' cup lard. 

Put 1 level ieaspoon soda in a smal! cup 
of sour milk. Adc this to sugar and Jard. 
then add dry ingredients, rol! thin, cut in 
squares and bake Raisins—2 ‘mele an 
excellent addition. 2025) 


Jane Jarvis knows the New York stores—let her help you shop! 
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Cricket 


(Continued from page 84) 
“What’s the book?” inquired Wally. 


the persecutions she endured at home in 
‘“‘Tdylls of the King.’ ” 


order to be an Amazon. It featured im- 
prisonment in a tower room, on a diet of “Good?” 
bread and water, branding irons and flog- - ~ “Great. 
ging’ with a buckled strap. They formed a tre.” 
delightful circle about her and urged her on. re all the parts yourself?’’ he 

“Some little liar, that kid!’’ exclaimed teased 
Herbert. “Then what did you do?” “All the important ones,” she answered 

The big boys followed her about all day, seriously. 
to the exclusion of the other Amazons, who “Shall I tell your mother that you are en- 
refuge in chanting derogatory remarks, 
such as: 

“Herbie Hunter is stuck on Isabelle!”’ 

When five-thirty arrived, and with it 
Miss Watts, Isabelle departed with a feel- “Hurry up about it then.” 
ing of a day well spent. She turned her Wally took up her abandoned book, while 
thoughts to the next event. They had a_ she went to her desk to compose: 
puncture on the way home and the terrace “Dearest Knight:—I languish a little, but 
and halls were deserted when they arrived not much. I’m writing a play out of ‘Idylls 
home. Miss Watts hurried her off to the of the King’. k wish you would be Launce- 
schoolroom for supper, and urged her to lot. Tommy Page could be Merlin. I knew 
take her bath and go to bed after her you would understand about the Amazon 
strenuous day. The child was docility it- and horse. Wally did not mind your li- . 
self. cense. He thought you ought to have it. 

While she was at supper a note was The police are so cruel. Your loving friend, 
brought to her. It was from Christiansen. Isabelle.’ 

“My dear Isabelle,” she- read. ‘You Upon her subsequent release, Isabelle 
cannot imagine what a pleasant welcome rned her entire attention to a continuous 
your note gave me. I am thrilled to know presentation of the “Idylls’’. Every day 
that I am under the roof with a real Ama-_ the story progressed, and it would have oc- 
zon, and I live in the expectation of seeing cupied her. abilities for some time, save for 
vou ‘strong and true in riding breeches’. an accident. 

Your devoted admirer, Martin Christian- 
sen.” HE company, including Tommy Page 

An idea was born at that moment! and Teddy Horton, had gathered at Mar- 
When Miss Watts went to carry the supper gie Hunter’s, where there was a swimming- 
tray down-stairs, because the maids were pool. Isabelle planned to stage a scene with 
busy, Isabelle hastily donned her riding herself as “Elaine, the fair, the beautiful’ 
clothes, turned on the bath water to mis- floating in the Hunter canoe, laboriously 
lead Miss Watts on her return, crept down carried up from the shore by the entire 
the stairs and out. From the terrace she company. 
peered into the long drawing-room. The They launched the craft and laid out 
French doors leading onto the terrace were Elaine, with flowers about her, hastily 
open wide, and in the softly lighted room plucked from the garden, and the play was 
she saw the house-party guests assembling. all ready to go on, when Herbert’s crowd 
They straggled in, one by one. Isabelle’s came by on the way to a baseball match. 
eyes brightened at Christiansen’s big boom At the arresting sight of the Lily. Maid of 
of laughter. and she admired his broad Astolat, they halted and demanded explana- 
shoulders, as he leaned on the mantelpiece tions. These were received with exclama- 
at the far end. tions of derision and delight, so that the in- 

She flew to the stables, crept in at the censed leading-lady rose from her barge, 
back, led out, the Peruvian horse. saddled. landed, and pursued them with the canoe 
mounted, and’ kicked him gently. in the paddle. They gave her a race to the base- 
flanks. Up and onto the terrace she guided ball diamond, where they disarmed her by 
him, just as indoors Matthews arrived with force.and forgot cher. 
the cocktails. She sat down and watched their prepara- 

In through the open windows rode Isa- tions. She heard their mighty oaths against 
belle, and slowly down the long drawing- tthe ninth man of the team, who hadn’t 
room. Everybody gasped. “showed up’. *She offered to play, but they 

“Isabelle Bryce!” cried her mother. jeered at the idea. Herbert Hunter urged 

“Martin,” she said eagerly, “this is how her acceptance as a sub, saying that they 
I look as a Amazon!’ could throw her out when the regular fel- 

It was part of the cruel fate that dogged low came. 
her that at this supreme moment the Peru- The game was new to Isabelle, but she 
vian horse slipped on a rug, on which Mat- concentrated fiercely upon Herbert Hunter’s 
thews happened to be standing, whereupon orders. By happy accident when she came 
they all went down together, pouring: a to bat, she shut her eyes, fanned the air, 
generous libation of cocktails at Christian- and knocked a home run. She sped around 
sen’s feet! the bases like a ‘‘greased rabbit’’, as Her- 


bert said. When it came to pitching, she ' 
POOR Isabelle languished in disgrace in did not star. 

her own room for the two days of her “But she’s got a loose arm—she could 
mother’s house-party, as a result of her learn all right,’ her champion remarked. 
Amazonian entrance to the dinner. Martin It was the proudest compliment of her > 
Christiansen pleaded her case, took the life. The deserted “Idylls of the King” 
blame upon himself, the rest of the party company came and sat, at a safe distance, 
laughed heartily over the episode and de- and watched her wide-eyed. Tommy Page 
manded more Isabelle. but Max remained rushed forward, shouting, “Let me play, 
adamant and refused to release the prisoner. Herbert.” 

Wally visited his daughter on Sunday, “Aw, get out of here, kid. We don't 
carrying a note from Christiansen. He ex- want any babies!’ was the brief reply. 
pected to find her raging at her confinement, ‘“Isabelle’s a baby!’’ howled Tommy 
but instead she was curled up in a chair 


I’m going to give it in my thea- 


pil toddle along now, I guess. 
“Wait a minute, I have to answer him.’’ 


Now Isabelle happened to be toying with 
with a book on her lap, and he had to a bat, when Tommy made this disparaging 


speak to her twice before she heard him. remark, threatening to topple her off the 
She saw 


“Hello, Wally.’ she said unenthusiasti- dizzy height she had attained. 

cally. red! She made an infuriated rush upon 
“Hello. How you getting on?” him, and brought the bat down on his of- 
“Fine fending head. Tommy crumpled up like 


There was an awful moment 


“Pity ‘you have to be shut up this nice paper-doll. 
day.’ silence. 
“T like it.” ; “She’s killed him!” one of the boys 


He grinned derisively. , whispered. 

“T do—honest.” 

“What was your idea of coming into the 
drawing-room on a horse anyhow?’ 

“I wanted to show Mr. Christiansen 
something. He understood it all right.” 

“Made yvour mother hopping.” 

“Oh, well, she’s always hopping. Why 
didn’t you ask Mr. Christiansen up?” 

“Against orders. No one admitted. He 
sent a note.” he added, handing it over. ‘“Let’s pour some water on him,” sug- 

“Dear Captive Isabelle,’ he wrote her. gested somebody. 
“Do you languish in your dungeon cell? They were for dumping it in one deluge | 


ERBERT tried to stand Tommy up, 
but his legs folded under him, and his 
head fell back, so they laid him down 
again. Isabelle stood, rooted to the ground. 
Her terror had frozen her. 
“I'll call mama,” cried Margie Hunter. 
“No, you won’t. We must keep it from 
the police!” ordered her brother. 


Your true knight points an arrow with this upon poor Tommy, but Herbert prevented 
missive, and shoots it in.at your window. their drow ning him. 
(I trust vour father will not resent this “That isn’t the way, you nuts! You 
poetic license.) I was thrilled at the sight dribble it on him. Here, give it to me.” 
of you as an Amazon, and I agree about He knelt over Tommy and poured a slow 
the riding breeches. Yours eternally, stream of cold water on his face and down 
Christiansen-Knight.”’ his neck. When this had no effect, he con- 
‘What's poetic license?”’ she asked Wally. tinued the stream over his body, clad in 
“Poetic license? Why—it’s some kind of linen clothes, much as one waters a flower- 
license poets get, I suppose.”’ bed. The children held their breaths and 
“Like a dog license, or a chauffeur’s?”’ watched. Signs of returning life were 
“Well, something like that. Why?” visible. As the cold shower struck the pit 
“Oh, nothing.” (Continued on page 92) 
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CHICAGO 


UNDE RSILKS 


It’s different on -both ends, this 
Vanity Fair Plus-4-Inch Vest. 


The shoulder straps are of hem- 
stitched glove-silk instead of ribbon 
and they’re placed at an angle so they 
can't go scampering down your arm. _, 


Then this vest is four precious - A 
inches longer than the ordinary silk 
vest. Think of it! No more rolling 
up under the corset—the Plus-4-Inch_ 

Vest gives a clean-cut silken line from 
corset end to stocking top! 


Ask for Vanity Fair_in_ Knickers, 
Union Suits, Envelope Ch Chemise and a 
the famous Pettibockers as well. 


SCHUYLKILL SILK MILLS, READING, PA. 


Makers of Vanity Fair a Silk Gloves 
200 Fifth Avenue, York 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


\ 
‘ 
Fast 


RHODE (SCAND "co. 
5) 


9 


Th the Economical 


\ 


\Silk finish. Beautifully 
made in a sun-lit New 
England mill. 10 yds. at 
| price usually charged for 7 
or 8 


Washable; fast colors; 
pink, white, light blue. 


Pawtucket, 


he American 


395 Broadway 
New York 


we SES 
Bring Out § the Hidden Beauty 


Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged 
complexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized 
Wax gradually, gently absorbs the devitafized 
surface skin, revealing the young, fresh, beautiful 
skin underneath. Used by refined women who 
j prefer = of true naturalness. Have 
you tried i 


e in one ounce packa with direc- 
Mer Wax tions for use, drug zists 


“urs 


For Christmas Gifts 


Attractive models in Coats, 
Wraps, Coatees, Scarfs and 
Muffs in all the fashionable 


furs. 
A wide range of prices 


Catalog showing newest Winter 
Models, upon request 


-C. G. GUNTHER’S SONS 


391 Fifth Avenue 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
DISTINCTIVE IN STYLE 


Evans’s Depilatory 
removes hair quickly 


Get Depilatory Out- 
fit, mix a little of the powder 
with water and apply the paste 
to underarm, arms or face, 
leave ona short time, then wash 
- off entirely, and all of the un- 
necessary hair will have disap- 
peared, leaving your skin per- 
fectly smooth, as you want it. 


: Be sure to insist on “Evans’s” 
—any drug- or department- 
store has or can get it for you. 
Or write-direct to address be- 
low, enclosing 75 cents and 
your dealer’s name, and we will 
serve you direct, and pay the 
postage. 
GEORGE B. EVANS 


1104 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 
Also makers of ““Mum”’ 


Dedilatory 
Outfit 75c 
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York 
Ship and mail gifts the first week in December! 
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The NESTLE 


Permanent Hair Wave 


— “After Hubby had left for his office Emily flew to aunty ex- 
- claiming: ‘Oh, Aunty you are so wonderful and so simple, you 
| good old darling, and 1 am so, so happy.” You know he mstantly 
— noticed the difference and for the first time in many months | 
sia seemed to interest him more than the IVar news. And how 
a curly my hair is, look! Is it not great? Who would have thought 
-— . of it, ME with naturally curly hair. ME, who passed her life 
behind curlers and the boudoir cap?” 


“Ves, said lunty, “let that be a lesson to you. Men are 
logical in most matters and dont want to guess or imagine a 
h woman's beauty. They want to see it. Really, dear, we might 
do worse than giving one or two of these Nestle machines te 
some of our friends as Christmas presents, for after all, the thing 
went splendidly, and we had quite a good time over the curling 
of our hair yesterday afternoon,” 


The Nestle Home-Outfit 


for permanent waving is truly the most appreciated article ever 


| offered for family use. Look at it in the true light. With an 
outlay of fifteen dollars you possess one of the greatest inventions 


injure any hair, guaranteed to wave or curl your hair so that 
i it can be washed, in fact guaranteed to look and act in no way 
| different from real naturally wavy hair. This wave is absolutely 
permanent and all vou do, if you want to rewave it again (your 
hair grows from the root all the time) is to get fresh Nestle 
tubes (two or three dollars worth for a full head). With this 
Home Outfit you can wave any number of heads, by just sending 
hair samples to Nestle’s with the order for tubes. Write for our 
illustrated booklet, it will explain everything, or if you are in 
a hurry, send the money with a hair-sample and a letter explaining 
whether you want to have large waves, or hanging curls for a 
, child, etc. 


The Nestol Comb 


Y This wondertul article should be in every household because, 
oe every second woman or child has hair which waves somewhat 
naturally, if ever so little. Such hair should never be handled 
by curlers or hot tongs, while regular water-waving will speedily 
= ? improve any natural tendency. This is the only water-waving 


device invented which works effectively in inexperienced hands. 


Price $2.00 and $2.50 


(Four and tive inch sizes) Foreign Postage Extra 


Our illustrated booklet on all waving subjects ts 
sent free cnd contains a lot of interesting matter. 


C. NESTLE CO., Street | NEW YORK 


Original Inventors of Permanent Waving Telephone Plaza 6541 


Start your Christmas shopping today! 


ever made. . . . . A permanent hair-waver, guaranteed not to. 


The 


(Continued from page Yi) 


of his stomach, one knee hitched. En- 
couraged, Herbert spilt the last pint in his 
upturned face. It contorted, he choked, 
gasped, yelled defiantly: *Mmmm—bah— 
what ye doin?” 

Margie Hunter knelt at his head. 

“You aren't dead, are you, Tommy?” 

all wet,” he exclaimed irritably. 

Isabelle still stood on the spot where 
she had struck the blow. Her face was set 
and white. 

“TIT guess we better get him in the house 
now,’ Herbert advised. 

“What will we tell them?” Margie asked. 

Herbert looked at Isabelle, then he swept 
them all with a chieftain’s glance and re- 
marked: 

“Tommy fell into the pool, an’ nearly 
drowned himself. Get me?” 

They nodded. 

“I did not,’ said Tommy. 

“Yes, you did, and if you leave it to us, 
we'll square it so you won't get licked,” 
Herbert promised. 

They bore the hero off toward the house, 
followed by the children, all except Isa- 
belle. Her breath came in agonized gasps. 
As they disappeared she threw herself down 
on her face, and let her nerves have full 
sway. She did not cry tears, but her body 
shook in a nervous storm of excitement and 
misery. She did not hear the swift feet 
that approached, she scarcely heard Her- 
bert’s embarrassed voice saying: 

“Say, Isabelle, it’s all right. The cham- 
bermaid -put him to bed and _ telephoned 
his mother to send him some clothes.” 

She raised her tragic face to him. 

“Will the police take me?” she whispered. 

Without meaning to do so at all, Her- 
bert dropped down beside her. 

“You didn’t kill him. all right,” 
he repeated. 

Then as a nervous tremor shook her 
body, he patted her awkwardly. 

“You're all right, Isabelle; it was just a 
accident,’ he comforted her. 

She shook her head, and the tears came. 
Herbert leaned over and planted a kiss 

°under her-right ear. She stopped crying. 
He did not know what more to say, so he 
just sat by. In that half hour of self- 
accusation, of reaction from terror, of the 
consciousness of the sympathy of a friend, 
who had saved her from the police, Isabelle 
closed the chapter of childhood, and stepped 
over into young girlhood. 


“SURING the next few years of Isabelle’s 
life, she was more of a trial to her 
household than ever before, if such a thing 
were possible. She overplayed the tomboy, 
just as she did every r6le she essayed. 

From the moment Herbert Hunter came 
to her rescue in the affair of Tommy Page, 
he was exalted to the highest pedestal in 
her temple of worship. She scorned girls, 
she endured only the society of males from 
this time on. She could scarcely be forced 
into any costume but her riding clothes. 
She applied herself to° sports until she 
played better than most boys. By disguis- 
ing this fact; and pretending to be a mere 
novice, she was.admitted to their games. 

Herbert accepted her-as Man Friday with 
considerable reluctance, but she made him 
feel that her very gratitude gave her a 
sort of hold on him. She was very useful, 
if you knew how to handle her, and sheer 
loss, if you did not. She abhorred au- 
thority. If vou told her she must do a 
thing, she stubbornly refused. If you asked 
it as a favor, it was done instantly. If 
you dared her to do a thing, nothing could 
stop her. She was appallingly indifferent 
to danger. She terrified the timider souls 
in Herbert’s crowd. But aside from the 
fact that she was good at their games, her 
main contribution was the original things 
she thought up for them to do. 

She had at fourteen a fair acquaintance 
with American history, and she devised 
rare amusements, based on the primitive 
life of our pioneer forefathers. These games 
lasted for weeks. Bands of Indians preyed 
on the settlers, the settlers sent messengers 
to the tribal chiefs. There were periods of 
parleying, smoking of the peace pipe: there 
were war dances and uprisings. 

It took much strategy on Isabelle’s part 
to effect her freedom. She assured Miss 
Watts that all the children went daily to 
play at the Hunters’, because there was a 
pool, and “you have the most fun there’. 
So, when of an afternoon Miss Watts ac- 
companied her to the Hunters’ and stayed 
chatting with the Hunter governess until it 
was time to go home, her charge was al- 
ways wonderfully behaved until she was out 
of sight. Then she left the girls and sped 
off to her true companions. Margie threat- 
ened to tell on her, but Herbert took the 
matter in hand, and nothing came of the 
threat. 

Of course Max and Wally had no idea 
of her associations. That was Miss Watts’ 
business. Isabelle played with the children 
of the right set, which was all that really 


Cricket 


mattered. That she swaggered, and boasted. 
and whistled about the house, these were 
annoying details. but she had always been 
a pest. 


ALLY prote-ted once against her hoy- 
denish manners. 

“You talk like a jjockey, Isabelle. You 
haven't a grain of feminine charm.” 

“Feminine charm! Ha!” snorted his 
daughter. with scorn. 

“Youd better try to acquire a little. 
You'll need it.” he warned her. 

“Need it for what?” 

“Need it for your business.” 

“What is my business?” 

“Getting married.” 

She stared at him with an angry jtlush 
mounting her face. She turned and mounted 
the stairs, leaning over to shout as she 
went, with unmistakable emphasis: 


“When you've bats in your belfry that. flut, 
“When your comprenes-vous line is cut, 
“When there's nobody home 

“In the top of your dome, 

“Then, your head’s not a head, it’s a nut!” 
Wally swore gently, and gave it up. 
Isabelle’s life seemed to run in a series 

of crises. It was always mounting toward, 

or descending trom a climax. The present 
summer of her fourteenth year was no ex- 


-ception. 


The historic American scenes were still 
highly popular, but Isabelle’s creative spirit 
was not yet satisfied. She was preparing 
the @pisode of John Smith and Pocahontas, 
to be played by Herbert Hunter and her- 
self as principals, when it occurred to her 
that the scene ought to be played, by night, 
in the woods. She proposed it to Herbert, 
but he scoffed at it. They never could 
manage. How could they get away at 
night? But Isabelle had it all planned. 

Her idea was to pick out the spot in the 
woods, put up the tepees, collect the fire- 
wood, lay in supplies, and get everything 
ready in advance. Saturday night was the 
best one for the encampment, because their 
parents always dined and danced at the 
club that night, so the coast would be clear 
so far as they were concerned. 

“It isn't parents, it’s servants that will 
get in our way,” objected Herbert. 

“If you think how to get by them, Her- 
bert, you can,” urged the temptress. 

“How'd we get back in? Suppose pur- 
ents got back before we did?” 

Her inspiration flared like a torch. 

“We'd sleep in the tents all night.” 

“Gee!” said Herbert. This was sheer 
daring. It captured his imagination. He 
decided to submit it to the others. A coun- 
cil was called. They in turn were struck 
dumb by the idea that they should spend 
a night in the woods, untrammeled by 
authority. 


T took an enormous amount of plan- 
ning and preparation. The problem of 
the best means of escape for each member 
was taken up and decided upon. The hour 
for meeting and the place were named. 
Governesses, as a rule, had their dinners 
early with the children. Later each boy 
was to complain of weariness or headache, 
and go directly to bed. -At nine o'clock 
they would make a getaway and meet at 
a certain spot, centrally located, for them 
all. All of them had ponies, so they could 
ride to the trysting-place. Blankets must 
be brought by each camper, and it was 
agreed they would sleep in their clothes. 

The day came. As the idea was to be 
kept secret from all girls, Isabelle had some 
trouble managing not to even see Margie 
Hunter, with whom she was ostensibly 
spending the day. She induced Wally to 
— her at the Hunters’ on the way to the 
club. 

The boys were hard at work. They 
greeted her casually, as was their habit. It 
was the way they kept up the bluff to them- 
selves, that they had no use for girls. Isa- 
belle was satisfied with their manners. She 
knew in her own mind that she was the 
brains of the whole concern, so why cavil 
at their bluff, male ways? 

They worked like beavers all day long. 
They went without any luncheon. They 
lugged out the tents and set them up. Thev 
made beds of boughs. They laid fires readv 
for the torch. They cached the grub in a 
hollow tree out of the way of prowling 
creatures. They carried out pails of drink- 
ing-water, and borrowed the kitchen uten-. 
sils from Margie’s playhouse. It was late 
afternoon when they limped wearily back to 
the Hunters’ in search of food. 

“Mother was awf’ly mad at you, Isa- 
belle. because you kept luncheon waiting,’ 
said Margie, snippily. ‘Where have you 
been 

“+ a, we were playing, and we thought 
we. go without any lunch. I hope there’s 
tea, though,” she added. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Success Achieved: 
Failure Avoided in Treating the Skin— 


Many women purchase 


indiscriminately at the first 
store a jar of cream, and because 


it does not eradicate every blem- 
ish and eliminate some long standing dis- 
figurement, they are prone to, and often 
do condemn the real because the unreal 
has failed. Mrs. Adair assures any woman 
who has suffered this disappointment that 
failure is impossible if the 


Ganesh Preparations 
are used according to these directions: 
For the morning toilet:—the most efficient way to cleanse the skin is to pat on the 
face and neck a little Ganesh Balm Cleansing Cream, (75c, $1.50, $3). After the - 
bath, wipe the cream off, and bathe the face freely with Ganesh Diable Tonic, (75c. 
2, $5.), an astringent to reduce puffiness under the eyes and contract large pores. 
Then mix with the Lily Sulphur Lotion, an incomparable liquid powder, ($1.50, 
$2.50,) a sufficient quantity of Diable Tonic to make a milky consistency, and apply 
to the face, to give the skin a soft, white finish. If the cheeks are pale, apply the 
harmless liquid rouge, the Ganesh Flower Bioom ($1). 
Before Retiring all traces of the day’s activities should be carefully removed-——-first refresh the 
skin with a little Diable Tonic, then remove from the pores all dust and foreign substance; 
with Balm Cleansing Cream, gAreying the skin in a receptive condition to absorb the Ganesh 


Eastern Muscle ($1. $2.50, $5,) which eradicates all objectionable lines, rebuilds flaccid 
tissues, and makes the flesh firm and healthy , ; ’ The Christmas Gift Ideal 


If the face is thin and needs nourishment, asset the Ganesh Skin Food, (75c, $1.50, $3.) 


Mrs. Adair’s Strapping Muscle Treatments are imitated. It is well to remember | | ) 
that the original treatments are obtainable ONLY at Mrs. Adair’s Salons. S 


For the woman who is desirous of complying with the Government's request to ‘‘Shop Early”’ 
for Christmas, and buy only practical, inexpensive Gifts, Mrs. Adair has een this in- vi 
dispensable “‘Beauty Box, attractive, sanitary and compact—-deseribed below | unique way of caring for and preserving shoes 


The Shoe Wardrobes are covered with beautiful cretonnes in e€x- 


‘6 
A Box of Beauty clusive patterns of latest design, and@ase available in all colorings. 

is. not’ only an, exquisite compliment The box is cf hardwood, and the compartments are lined with a 
o the recipient’ s refined taste, but a 
gift of lasting impression- -dainty he soft matcrial to prev ent scratching. The covers are detached. 
preparations, escri above), which 
should be on every woman’s dressing MEN S AND WOMEN ) SIZES 

table: Ganesh Cleansing Cream, 
an silly Lotion so samples o en's sizes contain omens sizes ¢€ 
Bandelettes for tired, lined eyes, § six compart Special $10.00 eight compartments 


Beauty Sachets which eradicate black- e : 
s, d ightf | Shi d Prepaid 

Powder and Flower Bloom. Ppe 

Sent complete on receipt of 


= cheque or money order for..... 5 
Mrs. Adair’s Lecture Book (a Scientific Treatise on the Care of the Skin) | A M M EYE 
sent on receipt of 3c stamps. | G De Li 381F ifth Aven 
Ce ue; 
ELEANOR A 
DAIR ' Exclusive footwear for Women : 


557 Fifth Avenue, New York 
92 New Bond St., London, West 5 Rue Cambon, Paris 


TO INSURE PROMPT SERVICE, ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 200 


THE BOOK OF FURS JM p RE SS /ostanianeous RESTWEL PILLOWS | _ 


MAILED FREE ON REQUEST mill NAI G LO S S 

A A large handsomely illustrated 

for 1919. This Poo Us the 
got mp lete and authort- 

lative style guide tn Amertca 


Albrecht Furs 


SUPREME IN QUALITY 


ALBRECHT Furs are the choice of 
and. leaders ot -tashion 


You can give your nails a beautiful 
lustre with one stroke Sloss} the 


little brush in the Nail Gloss. )} The 
lustre is guaranteed to last fof two 
weeks regaagdless of the character of 
work you do, or money refunded. 
Not affected by soap, water or heat. 
Xbsolutely non-injurious. $1.00. per 
hox from your dealer, or direct by 
mail. 


Empress Instantaneous Hair Color Restorer 


LBRECHT ts the. hallmark, of 
ayality. We the choice of pelts. Restores Gray or Faded Hair to its natural color immediately 
with one application. Easily applied. No after washing Are your pillows still 
Established since 1898 required. $1.25 of your dealer, or direct by mail. 2 
a, will send vaiRiaande Instantaneous FREE soft and comfortable: 


Hair Color Restorer for one trial application 

EMPRESS MFG. CO. Dev.44 36 W. 20th St., NEW YORK CITY A Restwel Pillow will be 
: comfortable always. Day 

after day, year after year, 


Are Your Hands Older SALES SERVICE it will keep its original 
Than Your Face? FOR ARTISTS softness and buoyancy. 
vertising and lithographic reproduction. one. pillow will remain 
Periodical “market letters describing cur- another 
: 14th Fleor gets hard and matted. But 
Pencraft Service —riatiron Bldg. N. Y. there has been progress 
even in 
LOWELL, MASS. . the manufacture of the fa- 
you need advice on the care or c ) 
A STIMULATING canal AGING HANDS If purchase of a dog, write to miliar Feather Pillow. 
Postpaid _ $2.00 Frank F. Dole, Harper’s Bazar, 119 
: Our booklet, “The Pedigree of 
Dept. A. Booklet West 40th Street, New York. Two Pillows”, tells how Rest- 
wels are made—how a scientific 


‘Lavitsky ‘Complexion Preparations 
unequalled for their exquisite delicacy and cleansing, 
nourishing and vitalizing qualities. But a few days’ 
use will present the merit of these preparations. Efficacy demon- 


strated without charge at salon. 
TAVI CLEANSING CREAM—C Png pores soap cannot do 


treatment preserves the natural 
buoyancy of the NEW 
feathers in each pillow by re- 
moving or destroying all dirt 
and animal matter, even in the 
quills. Send for free copy of 
this booklet. 


Restwel Pillows are sold in De- 


THE ALBRECHT GUARANTY 
Insures you satisfaction in style, 
material and Workmanship. 


Fur Facrs AnD FASHIONS contains 


inval = 
= and the same time nourishes and beauti $!, $1.75. TAVITSKY 
= SKIN TONIC—Delichtfully. refreshing, mildly estringent, this clear the face of cleansing partment and Furniture Stores 
= cream and is excellent for use before powderin $2.50, $3.50. TAVITSKY JELLY—Re- throughout the United States. 
remedy for ackheads’’. end o ve Oriental oils 
postage- -the edt tu is Pitted ‘for strengthening relaxed muscles. $2.50. TAVITSKY POWDER—A fragrant, superfine, in- a nearby Gealer on request 
The Robinson-Roders Co. Inc. 


visible powder, which gives the skin the natural velvety appearance of youth. Three tints. 
$2.50, $3 il Orders. Write for Deseriptive Booklet 


MADAME PALETTE, Sole Purveyor in America 31 N.J.R.R.Ave. Newark, N. J. 


E.Atbrecht € Son 


SAINT PAUL G'S MINNESOTA = SALON DE BEAUTE \ DEPT. 665 Sth AVENUE, NEW YORK 
93 Give useful gifts this Christmas! 
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Simon (alt 


Dresses 


f 


a 


Style \o. 3239. One can 
happy and cheerful 
~ when she is conscious of 

being well dressed in a 

lovely taffeta frock, dis- 

tinguished by its several 
rows of new novelty hem- 
stitching on skirt and 
sleeves. Also it features 
the latest side effect over- 
skirt, wide sash girdle, 
flare sleeves and a very 
hecoming square neck. 
All shades and sizes. 


ADIATING cheerfulness 


where e’er she goes! Spread- 
ing sunshine while happily selling 
War Savings Stamps to-day, doing 
Red Cross work to-morrow, or en- 
joying a harmless bit of social relax- 
ation, she chooses a Simon Quality 
Dress. For though fulfilling every 
woman’s desire for beautiful and 
tasteful gowns, they eliminate the 
last vestige of impracticality and ex- 
travagance—forming an indispens- 
able part of the’ winter: wardrobe. 

Write for Style Booklet. Upon receipt of your dealer’s 


name we will forward our beautifully illustr:ted booklet, | 
portraying the loveliest of winter modes. | 


SIMON COSTUME & DRESS COMPANY 
‘‘Dressmakers to the American Woman’”’ | 


48 East Thirty-Second Street, New York 


Help the Government by shopping carly! 94 
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(Continued from page 92) 


There was, and they put away quanti- 
ties of bread and butter, with jam, and 
lemonade, which infuriated the cook, who 
had to supply the demand. They parted 
later with fervent farewells, sotto-voce re- 
marks and mysterious signs. 

At home, Isabelle got ready for her sup- 
per without being told, and sat quietly with 
a book, until she was called. A close ob- 
server might have noted that she never 
turned a leaf, that when the motor chugged 
olf bearing her parents, she was seen to 
smile and sigh. 

After supper, she complained of utter 
weariness and went to bed. Miss Watts 
looked in at hali-past-eight and she was 
breathing evenly. A few moments later, 
Isabelle heard the governess close the door 
between their two rooms. Immediately she 
got up, dropped her nightgown, worn over 
her riding clothes, and slipped out. A 
moment later she was in the stable, getting 
a saddle on her horse, tying her blanket to 
the horn. She managed her exit without in- 
terference, because Saturday night there 
were ‘“doin’s” among the servants. 


NCE on the road, she let the pony run. 

She had never been out alone at night 
before. It was scary she admitted to her- 
self. Once an automobile, on the way to 
the club with somebody’s parents, caused 
her to dash off the road into the under- 
brush. Finally she reached the meeting- 
place, and found two scared boys ahead of 
her. The others arrived. There were no 
signs of hilarity over this adventure, they. 
were all solemn and glum. Some of them 
were in Indian gafb, with tomahawks, 
others in boy-scout hats, as pilgrims. 

When they were all gathered they moved 
in a body to the camp. It was darker than 
pitch in the woods, so they had to lead the 
ponies, and they stumbled over tree trunks 
and logs. Unseen things scuttled away un- 
der foot, and terror. began to spread like 
the measles. 

“Get the fire: lighted, then we can see 
all right,’ said Isabelle, the dauntless. 

They managed that finally and peered 
about them, as the weird shadows danced 
and made fantastic shapes. 

““Let’s get the grub and eat.” said Her- 
bert. 

“Not yet, not till we do the play,” ob- 
jected Isabelle. -“Somebody bind up John 
Smith and the rest sit round the place 
where we're going to execute him. The 
Indians can lurk-——” 

“Say. I ain't goin’ to lurk in the dark, 
out there,’ protested a brave, peering into 
the blackness. 

am!” said Isabelle, marching 
unseen terrors among the trees. 

“If you're going to let a girl dare you!” 
cried Herbert, secretly glad that his role 
required no heroic exposure. 


upon 


HE Indians reluctantly foHowed Isabelle 

Pocahontas into the shadows, stepping 
high, and jumping back with exclamations 
now and then. 

The chopping-block was brought out. 
where John Smith's head was to rest, then 
Pocahontas crept through into the firelight 
and the play was begun, but there was no 
real spirit in the affair. Isabelle felt this, 
and to create a new interest she urged John 
Smith to break bread with the Indians after 
he had been saved by her, and released. 
They hauled out the food, slightly the 
worse for squirrels: they cooked the bacon, 
eating it nearly raw, with hunks of bread, 
and a thermos bottle of cold tea, which 
they referred to as “rum”. There was a 
bakery pie, and plenty of doughnuts. 

The repast roused their spirits consider- 
ably. After it was finished, John Smith in- 
vited the Indians to spend the night, and 
everybody agreed to turn in. There was 
an obvious reluctance on the part of some 
to enter the dark tents. Things unseen 
rattled inside. 

“Say, why not roll up in our blankets 
around the fire,’’ said doughty John Smith, 
the Pilgrim’s pride. 

“Good boy—that’s the boy,” agreed the 
Indians. 

So they curled up, in a circle, inside their 
covers, as near the blaze as they could lie, 
wide-eyed and on the watch. Each one 
secretly longed for his bed at home, and 
excoriated Isabelle with her devil’s gift of 
invention. But after awhile the hard labor 
of the day began to tell, and as the fire 
grew fainter, one by one they dropped 
asleep, and the shadows closed in upon 
them completely. 


At the club the Saturday night hilarity 
was at its height. The country club 
set took themselves very seriously—at least 
as seriously as they took anything. They 
conceived themselves as a group, somehow 
set apart. They lived idle, luxurious lives, 
like the lily they toiled not, which of itself 
was an obvious mark of distinction in a 


. work-a-day world. 


In the winter they “played together’’ in 
town, at Palm Beach, or in California. In 
the summer they played together on yachts, 
or at the country club of ‘the colony’’. 
They hedged themselves in with a thick 
wall of prejudice against the newcomer, the 
outsider. Like the labor union they val- 
iantly fought the ‘‘open shop” idea! 

Now since their superiority, real or’ im- 


agined, lay in the triumph of artifice over | 


nature, or, more brutally, since it lay in 
money rather than in wit, the natural re- 
course of the elect was to various forms of 
spirituous assistance. They never could 
have endured each other twelve months in 
the year without it. So, on Saturday nights 
a sufficient number of cocktails was served 
to ensure a certain hilarity, and in case 
this should wear off, the bar worked stead- 
ily during the evening. So it was on the 
Saturday night in question, and the party 
was “going” very well. 

Wally was dancing with Nancy Horton, 
when Billy, her husband, stopped them. 

“Look here, Nance, the butler just tele- 
phoned that Teddy isn’t in his bed, and 
they cart find him.” 

“Rubbish! He’s somewhere about. 
on, Wally.” 

“No. Hold on a minute. They phoned 
the Hunters to see if he was there, and 
they discovered that Herbert is missing.” 

“The little beasts! Where do you sup- 
pose they are? Do the Hunters know it?” 

“The servants were going to telephone 
them.”’ 

“What do you want me to do?” shortly. 

“I think we ought to go home—” 

“IT will not! You go, if you like, and 
give him a good thrashing when you find 
him. Come on, Wally.” 

She whirled away with Wally, who said: 

“Thank the Lord, my kid is a girl!”’ 

But one by one parents were called by 
the phone, until a_ sufficient number of 
fathers had left to make the affair one- 
sided. So it broke up, with loud protests 
on the part of the women against the 
tyranny of children, and the slavery of 
parenthood. 


Come 


AX grumbled all the way home, and 

Wally slept. -But once indoors, he 
surreptitiously crept to Isabelle’s door and 
tiptoed in. Her nightie was a heap by her 
bed, the bed crumpled and empty. He hur- 
ried to Miss Watts’ door and roused her. 

“Miss Watts, where is Isabelle?” he de- 
manded. 

“In bed, Mr. Bryce.”’ 

“No, she isn't. I’ve looked.” 

“But she went to bed at half-past-eight. 
I saw her asleep myself. Just a minute, 
please.”’ 

He heard her pattering about. He went 
down-stairs and summoned Matthews. He 
knew nothing. He had been on duty all 
evening, but he had not seen her. Wally 
ordered him to question all the servants. 

Miss Watts appeared in a_ bath-robe, 
greatly excited. A telephone call to the 
Hunter house brought the reply that Mr. 
Hunter and the servants were out looking 
now. Wally went up to his wife’s room. 
She was in bed. 

“Tsabelle’s gone,” he said. 

“Gone where?” she asked, sitting up. 

“I don’t know. With the others, I sup- 
pose.”’ 

“Where is Watts? 
Isabelle.” 


She is responsible for 


“She saw her asleep in bed at eight- 
thirty Miss Watts put out her light at 
nine. The kid got away somehow.” 


“Watts had no business going to bed. 
Where were the other servants?” 

“They were on duty and saw nothing.”’ 

“On duty, in the kitchen, having sky- 
larks!” 

“No matter. The thing is what to do 
now?” 

“Go to bed. She'll turn up.” 

“Don’t be a fool! Ill take a car and 
join the searching party. Nobody knows 
what those kads are up to.” 

“All right. Go ahead.” But this time, 
Wally Bryce, I punish her.” 

He hurried out, and got into a fast car, 
with Matthews and Henry, the chauffeur, in 
the back seat. He went like the wind to 
Hunter’s. No news yet, but they  in- 
formed him that twelve boys were missing. 

“My Isabelle is with them,” said Wally. 

The Hunter’s butler looked startled. 

“My word, sir, she is a limb!” he ex- 
claimed. 

_On the road Wally met Billy Horton in 
his car. . 

“They must be around here somewhere. 
They couldn’t get far. If I don’t fix that 
young man of mine!” he threatened. 

“My kid is with them,’ Wally groaned. 

“You don’t say!”’ ejaculated Horton. 

Just then a streak of light, as from a 
fire, flared up.in the woods to the left and. 
died out. 

“Did you see that?’”’ demanded Wally. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Christmas for the 


GOLFER 


UE to the lack of 
caddies this year, 
the necessity for identi- 
| fying each player’s ball 
is apparent. 


This Golf Ball Marker 
makes a very attractive Se, OF. 
and acceptable gift. Wistaria 
2, 3, or 4 letters are | 
interchangeable a Asi well worth the - your dealer b 
Price $3.50 giving is this dainty 
Sent prepaid in U. S.A. ° ie | assortment box of toilet : 
LOW & HUGHES GoLF SHOP requisites, prepared and 
ff 14 EAST 44th STREET packed by 
NEW YORK CITY oe SMART 
Buy your Chri stmas pres cents early! | UNIFORMS 
~ and they will be delivered 
to your door. 
You are then sure your 
: maid is properly dressed to 
the slightest detail. 
“4° INTERESTING and for you— 
. “Your Maid and How 
i She Should Dress.” 
4 Send to Dept. H for it. b 
==[AY'S ann GREEN== 
INCORPORATED 
352 FOURTH AVE NE 


Danersk Decorative Furniture 


A constant and increasing demand for 
Danersk Decorative Furnituse is proof that 


it meets a real need—for apartments it ‘ 

brings the cheer of the country house. 

True individuality is attained when you Ff ; ARG RE 
not perl the pieces want but 

the specific color scheme for each roum. S 
We make exquisite reproductions of Old ey Q U A L I T Y B ES O B T A I N A B L E of L A RIS - : 

pieces in beautiful natural wood 


721 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

hone ning AT $7 ,? 00 | 
Conant with us about single rooms or the F 

entire house or apartment. RO [ S S KAI 


Jor IMPORTANT On May A3th the Government placed Nat. 
ERSKINE- DANFORTH CORPORATION NOTE: ural Hair Nets on the restricted list of | 
importations, non-essential to the prosecution of the war. CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Notwithstanding embargo, we have a good supply of our | 
special hair nets on which there will be no advance in | - 
price. 


These nets are hand-made of selected Natural Hair, in 
two shapes. State style preferred. 


The ‘‘Slippon’’ Hair Net The ‘‘Import Special’? Shape 
round cap shape, with graduated mesh, making it a straight net in allover size and close 
self-adjusting. <A hairpin or two makes it secure. mesh, usually known as ‘“‘fringe net.’’ 

The modern Simplex Method makes POSTPAID ANYWHERE EVERY NET GUARANTEED 
it easy and inexpensive to have PURE WHITE OR GREY Hair Nets in ‘“‘Import A sample hair net, either kind, for 10 
beautiful nails without cutting the Special’ or ‘‘Slippon’’ cap shape, $1.50 a Doz. cents in stamps. Whiteor grey, 15 cents. 


lex, 


MANICURE Checnat Sty importers 


ws 


git 


bed 

At all Good Stores = 

FREE Simplex Manleuring E x O U I I E D A I N I I N E Ss 
consisting oO uticie emover, a = 

Polish, Nail Enamel, Nail Whitener, Orange is necessary to every woman who wears the sheer georgette and fF 
Stick, Emery Board, also ‘Home Manicuring h | d % 
Lessont.” ‘Bend 12 cents for postage and organdie louses or the sleeveless danc- . 
ing frocks decreed by Fashion. She 

Dr. W.G. KORONY 118 W. Main St., Louisville,Ky. must remove the hair from her arm- 
—_ Fj pits to be either modest or well > & 

8 


groomed. 

X-Bazin provides the simple, com- 
fortable, womanly way of elimi- 
nating hair from the hp, arms, or 
arm-pits, in’ five minutes—just 

as soap and water dissolve and 
remove soot, leaving the skin 
smooth, soft and white. 


soc and $1.00 at drug and depart- 
ment stores, or we will mail it 
direct on receipt of price. 


HALL & RUCKEL, Inc. 
217 Washington St., N. Y. 


Cae Famous French 
Powder 


Tea-cloth. square, hem- 11 
stitched on handkerchief linen. Pee. $ 
Doylies, 5V% in. size, made of old 
peasant’s came. doz. $12 


Handkerchief, 8 inches square, 
| real Belgian Val. fine linen. Pce. $3 50 


HE above articles are made 
in our oO workrooms in 
Paris. 
Special line of georgette waists 
from $15 to $20. Booklet sent 


Look for this 


au oil on request. 
95 Don't mail gifts at the last minute! 
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The 


“Yes, looked like—” replie d Horton. 

“Beg pardon, sir, fire in the woods, that 
was.” 

They've set the woods on fire,’ shouted 
@Wally, and started off full speed. Horton 
followed. 

“Keep your eye on the place, 
lows. About here, wasn’t it?” 

He stopped the car, and they jumped 
out. Henry carried a ‘bunghole light, and 
they penetrated the woods, single file, 
shouting as they went. No answer came, 
but they kept on. Before they had gone 
very far, a pony whinnied. 

“Hear that? Were coming to some- 


you fel- 


They heard motors on the road behind, 
and shouts in answer to their shouts. Other 
‘fathers rushed in presently and joined them. 
Henry stopped and halted the entire line. 

“Well, 111 be blowed!” he said. 

He swept the cleared place with his light, 
and they all crowded up him. 
bed of ashes smouldered, and afound it, 
deep oblivion of well-earned thue- 
teen blanketed braves, a_ trusty* weapon, 
tomahawk or sword at hand, Salis each 
sleeper. 

The fathers descended upon them, and 
with difficulty aroused them to the capture. 
They were led, carried or dragged to 
motors, and carted home. Isabelle, borne 
between Henry and Matthews, scarcely 
woke at all. In fact all memory of the 
transfer was gone, when she woke in the 
morning. 


“TTTHEN Isabelle ate a huge breakfast and 
waited cheerfully for her summons to 
judgment. It came at eleven. She went to 
her mother’s room, where that lady sat in 
her bed, and her husband sat by, arms 
folded, expression stern. 

‘Hello,’ said Isabelle. 

“Sit down,’ her mother ordered fiercely. 

Isabelle sat. 

“How did you get out of this house last 
night?” 

“Walked out.” 

“W here. was Miss Watts?” 

“Asleep in bed. 
“Where were the other servants?” 

“At their regular Bow night party. 
They call it ‘Club Night’. 

“When did those ‘bdys induce you to go 
‘on this disgraceful expedition?” 

“They didn’t induce me,’ replied Isa- 
belle. “It was my idea.” 

“Isabelle Bryce!’’ her mother burst out. 
“You asked twelve boys to spend the night 
with you?” 

“No, I thought it would be fun to play 
John Smith, Pocahontas and Indians at 
night, with a fire. So we planned it. Then 
we thought you might get back from the 
club before we did and kick up a row, so 
I said why not sleep in the tents and sneak 
in at daylight, so you'd never know.” 

“Did you ever hear anything so awful?” 
Max demanded of Wally. 

“I don’t think she understands just what 
it is she has done,” he said, hesitatingly. 

“Don't you dare make excuses for her! 
Don’t you know it isn't decent for you to 
spend the night in the woods with twelve 
boys?” 

“Why not?” asked Isabelle, 

“Oh!” @éxclaimed Mrs. Bryce. 

“Well, why don’t you tell her why not?” 
burst out Wally. 

“Don’t be vulgar, Wally. 
to me, please.” 

“Go on,” he said. 

“I've tried every way I know to make 
you act like a decent human being, and you 
won't. Now there’s only one way left— 
you are to be sent away to school. We will 
see if that can save you.’ 

“School? Boarding-school?” 

“Not a girl’s school?” 


interested. 


Just leave this 


“T suppose you'd prefer a boy’s school!”’. 


Max said sarcastically. 

“Ves, I would,” her daughter answered 
literally. 

“There's no use!” exclaimed Mrs. Bryce. 
“Take her away, Wally. I shall decide 
upon a school—a very strict one, and she 
shall be sent there next month. It is evi- 
dent Miss Watts cannot cope with her.” 

Isabelle, somewhat dazed, walked back 
to the schoolroom. She grasped t'ic idea 


(Continued fron page 


while. 
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“Then I must speak to her, Isabelle, be- 
fore we discuss it. 

It was only the beginning of the revela- 
tion of her ignominy. She was not allowed 
to go anywhere,'nor to see her friends. 
Once when she saw Margie Hunter on the 
road and waved to her, Margie looked the 
other way and did not wave back.. She 
smuggled off a letter to Herbert, and he 
smuggled one back to say that he was not 
allowed to see her, nor write to her, that 
he was being sent away to school. 


W HEN she questioned Miss Watts, she 
met with pained reticence and no frank 
explanation. The irl felt that she was a 
prisoner, under sentence for something 
which she could not understand. She turned 
hither and thither in her appeal for help 
and understanding, and everybody turned 
aside as if she were an outcast. The iron 
of injustice began to enter her soul. She 
was at the impressionable age, when she felt 
deeply every injury done her. She thought 
much of Ann Barnes and Martin Christian- 
sen, her two friends. They would have un- 
derstood. They would have answered the 
questions, told her the truth, which her 
mother hinted at, yet failed to explain. It 
was a period of bitterness and revolt; of 
enforced inaction znd isolation. It was to 
bear fruit in her whole life, and no one 
guessed it, or cared. 

But it so happened that Christiansen, all 
unknown to her, was to help her. He hap- 
pened to meet Mrs. Bryce, full of maternal 
anxiety about the school question, and he 
immediately suggested the Hill Top School, 
conducted by some friends of his who were 
Quakers. They accepted only a few chil- 
dren, but they accomplished wonders with 
them. Max listened and took note. He 
offered to write a letter in Isabelle’s behalf. 
She accepted this help gratefully, and, in 
the end, it was arranged that Isabelle was 
to be sent there. But the little girl knew 
nothing of this. 

Events marched. She was taken to town 


and a school outfit’ bought for her. She 
was allowed no word of choice in her 
things. Max, coldly distant and Miss 


Watts, nervously conciliatory, accompanied 
her during this ordeal of fitting and order- 
ing. A month earlier, she would have 
worked up a plan of revolt and carried it 
through, but now it did not seem worth 
Their attitude toward her struck in 
on her spirit. She hated the thought of 
the school, but she was glad she was going 
away. 

“What’s the name of this place they’re 
sending me?” she asked Miss Watts one day. 

“The Hill Top School.” 
- “Where is it?” 


“In Massachusetts. It is a very nice 
— and I think you will be happy 
there.”’ 


“Won't I? Just!” 

Miss Watts frowned. There was a queer 
streak of cynicism growing in the child 
that gave her pause. She was fond of her 
in her way, but she was glad that her re- 
sponsibility for her was soon to cease. She 
had been induced by Mrs. Bryce to deliver 
Isabelle at the school, as the, day of her 
departure. fell in horse show week, and the 
Beeches was to be full of house guests. 


T was a ripe, mellow September day 

when they left—-a day on which Isabelle 
longed to fling herself into the saddle and 
gallop and gallop through the red and yel- 
low world. Instead for some heinous. bur 
incomprehensible crime, she was being sent 
to prison. That was the attitude of mi: 
in which ’she viewed it. 

“All right now, Isabelle, the motor is 
here. Have you said good-by to your 
mother?” inquired Miss Watts, all aflutter. 

“Yes,” lied Isabelle, and hurried down to 
the car. 

Wally was at the wheel. 

“Are you driving us to the station, Wal- 
ly?” she asked. 

“IT thought I would,” he answered, em- 
barrassed. 

She got in and sat beside him. Her at- 
tempt at a smile worried him. After all, 
she was just a kid, being bundled off in 
disgrace.. He felt a vague regret that he 
meant so little to her. He wondered if she 
really loved any one. Then her search for 


= = “regular parents’ came back to haunt him. 
Funny business this, having kids. Not so 
simple——— 

“All right, kid?” he asked her, as they 


waited for the train. 


that this time she had exceeded her limit. 
Jo ae She had never seen her mother so angry, 
eee ei" and even Wally was as grave as a judge. 
te Gy “Why is it wicked for me to play Indian 
with the boys?” she demanded of Miss 


Let Jane Jarvis shop for you! 


Watts. 

“It isn’t playing Indians — it’s — little 
girls can’t spend the night in the woods 
wifa boys,’ she replied. 

‘But why not? They were my regular 
fr.ends.”’ 

“Didn't your mother tell you why it is 
wrong?” 


“Oh, yes,” she said, with an effort for 
her old insouciance. 

“Good-by,” he said jocosely, adding with 
an effort to avoid any emotion; “write if 
you need money.” 

He kissed her, and she clung to him. 

“You're a good old thing, Wally,” she 
said hoarsely, and followed Miss Watts 
silently into the train. 


(To be siittiiied in the January issuc) 
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AT 43rd STREET 


Strasburger | 
2 West 57th Street ; 
: New York 


Lamps, Lamp Shades, 
Candle Shades, Fancy 
Articles and Pillows 


Telephone 713 Circle 


Our Xmas Offer 


A Beautiful Switch of First 
Quality Hair for $8.00, $9.00 
and $10.00, according to color. 


The coiffure illustrated combines 
the use o ‘ransformette and 
Switch, the latter being made into 
the ‘‘Petti-Sing Coil,’’ a modest 
and effective head-dress. The Petti- 
Sing Coil requires. a light weight 
switch of natural wavy hair. It 
must not be heavy—but fluffy and 
graceful. 

We have ready for our patrons, 
a specially priced switch of very 
beautiful hair—of first quality 
(note prices above) and will fill 
orders so long as our stock holds 
out. Length of hair 20 inches, 
weight 14% ounces. Send sample of 


Transformette made on 


8 in. Ventilation. Hair match 
22 in. length. Prices  ,, 
$15.00, $18.00, $21.00, Health Glow’’ Waterproof Rouge— 


Color of rich glowing blood. Compounded in oils—Pro- 
tects the skin—Applied in morning, lasts throughout 
Tube form in*fancy silk case for shopping bag 75c—Liquid in bottles 75c— 
All orders should cover carriage charges. Extra postage will be 


according to color. 


the day. 
Sample tube (5c. 
returned. 


Bertha-Burkett Co., 22 West 39th St., New York City 


(2 I owley Neck Wear 
Jor Women 


Gives that 
Dash, Style and 
touch of 
Y outhfulness 


| NOTE 
War Industries 
Board requests you to 
Christmas Gifts 
| now and to choose Gifts 
| that are useful. 


At the 
| Best Shops. Look 
for this Label 


Fy CR Gane 


Makers 


Tins O 


NEW YORK 


Y 


Uy, 


GOTHAM 
OLD STRIPE 
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HOSIERY 


| 


TT 


Our Specialties’ 


Silk stockings that wear. 


Silk stockings that garter 
clasps cannot ruin. 


Silk stockings dyed to sample 
ina few hours without charge. 


‘'E Silk stockings invisibly re~ 
= paired; runs’ reknitted; new 
= tges or feet inserted. 
‘|: GOTHAM HOSIERY SHOPS: 
1 West 34St. 504 Fifth Ave. = 
New York = 
Buy W. S. S. 
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SK to see the 
JANE MARSH MODELS 
at your favorite Hat Shop 


JANE MARSH CO. 


N E REY 
ORIGINATORS 


No. 16 to 18 East 40th Street 
N E W © 


PARIS 52 Rue Richer 


Secrets 


(Continued from page 20) 


lished, not in luxury, but in comfort, in a 
small house in Melbourne; she, and John, 
and the three babies. They had a servant, 
a negress. 

Time passed, years and years. John 
had a partnership. She had more chil- 
dren. Her man fought mightily. She had 
more servants. He seemed to become a 
giant. Hewas winning. 

The little house in Melbourne gave 
place to a big house. Now they enter- 
tained. Once more she must care with 
delight for her hands; her person; her 
clothes. John was busier and _ busier. 
There were six. children in the nursery now. 
She was very busy too. She had friends. 
She became of a certain social power. John 
had much social power. 

They grew very, very rich. . The busi- 
ness threw out tentacles and clawed at the 
whole world. Their ships traveled all the 
highways of commerce. Lucas, Carlton 
and Co. was a name to conjure with in 
far ports and great cities. It was fine, 
winning. 


GHE looked upon life and found it good. 
She felt it a ship, with her hand on 
the helm. Little and quiet and loving she 
was, so that her friends never thought of 
her like this. One day a handsome woman 


came, and sat in her drawing-room, and 


“You are such a quiet, dear little thing, 
Wi innie; people are saying what a shame 
it is!’ Then she told her what report said 
of John; and she said: “Once they have 
married us, my, dear, they don’t care. They 
plant us down ‘on the hearth and leave us 
behind them: and we are last where once 
we were first. Marriage is a great per- 
plexity. We are defrauded left and right.” 

Winnie was strangely undisturbed. She 
remarked, “I hope this poor woman doesn’t 
really care for John. If she does it is 
very hard on her.” 

“You are too amiable, my dear,’ said 
the other, staring. ‘“‘Take my advice. I 
would not be slighted if I were you: I 
would not be second. You are his wife. 
You have the right if you haven't the 
power. Ah, once you let a man dominate 
you, you are lost. How very humiliating 
life is to women! It beats us every time.” 

“IT have never felt that,’ said Winnie. 

She did not sense any lack of power: 
or that she was poor or little; humbled or 
beaten. - If she had thought of herself at 
all—which she did not, so sure she was—— 
it would have been as a great force, like 
fire, air, or water, turned by man to his 
— but which at a caprice could slay 
im. 

But when the woman—who had divorced 
one husband and from whom the second 
had wandered, although she was so pat with 
her female lore—had gone, Winnie went 
up to her room and looked at herself in 
the glass: in all the glasses. She had again 
plenty of time for this ever-dear pastime. 
She saw herself little and rounded; soft- 
looking and rosy. Her eyes were com- 
pletely calm. She was like a little ship 
that, having weathered great gales in for- 
lorn far seas, comes triumphantly into quiet 
harbor. She was like a pilot who knows 
all of navigation that there is to know; 
who cannot be taught; and who must smile 
at his teachers. She took off afternoon 
gown and petticoats, and began the evening 
toilet. The more she took off the prettier 
she grew. She was not young now, but 
she could never be old. There was eternal 
delight in her heart. She had fulfilled her- 
self generously. She had so much happi- 
ness to look back upon that she could have 
lived on its memories for the rest of life 
and not felt starved. 

She reached for a dressing-wrap. 

It was time for John’s return. 

Her hand passed two wrappers and found 
a third; it was one which he admired. She 
put it on and shook down her hair. It 
was glossy and healthy. She still looked 
at herself in the glass, not anxiously, but 
idly, passing the time. 


NCE the thought of the other woman 

crossed her mind, with a little pity. 
There was so little left for the other woman. 
The wife had all. She heard John pass 
into his adjoining dressing-room. Soon he 
called: 

“Winnie.” 

“T am here.”’ 

“Come here. I want you.’ 

The words she liked ~ll were these 
three: “I want you. 

She rose up in the little wrapper, with 
charming mules on her charming feet. He 
was already opening the intervening door. 
She had a way of walking across her bed- 
room with tiny mouse-like steps, which 
always made a fool of him. At will she 
could make a fookor a hero of him. She 
came towards him with her hair down, and 
looked at him privily, with eyes soft as 
doves and wise as owls. 


She saw the melting of his face. 
She heard a kind of break in his voice, 
as he began to say something confused. 
After eighteen vears, a broken voice .. .! 

She laughed. 

~“What are vou laughing at, my dearest 
dear?” 

“This afternoon, love, a fool was very 
funny.” 

They went from Melbourne to London. 

How: smoothly years went on. The 
eldest boy was a fine youth; and Millie 
was very young to be engaged to Sir 
Joshua Whitcomb; and Audrey was awe- 
somely clever. She was going to Newn- 
ham. Rupert went to Sandhurst . . . 

Life was busy. 

All this while she had known that fixed 
in her husband’s mind was a purpose. He 
had not revealed it to her. She did not 
ask it. She had her own business, weighty 
and wonderful. But’ the purpose had been 
with him for twenty years and more. She 
knew of its presence. It informed his 
plans; indicated the direction of his rival- 
ries; guided his brain toward some con- 
summation; and had taken them to Lon- 
don. 

Revelation broke upon her suddenly. 

Again it was some woman who gave her 
the news. 

Her father’s business was in liquidation ; 
he was ruined in his old age. 

“You must be feeling it very much, 
dear,” said the feminine friend. ‘Every 
one knows that your husband has not al- 
lowed you to speak to your parents for 
years; you are helpless. It is dreadful for 
you. If it were me, now, I would insist 
on going to my parents. You are a sweet 
wife. Too sweet. Your girls and boys 
know it. Ah! my dear, but if you give up 
your own will and subjugate yourself en- 
tirely, it is a sad mistake. You should 
always fight, my dear. I ought to know. 
When I separated from Edward—”’ 

“You have had a great many experi- 
ences, which have never fallen to my share,” 
said Winnie sweetly, when she had listened. 


WITH entire confidence she prepared to 
meet her husband, and to ask him— 
for what? For twenty years. For the 
fruits of his sweat and work and plotting. 
She wanted his revenge decapitated; its 
wicked head laid in a dish, and. brought, 
and set at her little feet. She went about 
the business simply, as Esther went about 
her prime business, and Delilah; she knew 
the business in and out, intimately—like 
Cleopatra and Helen, and all the women oi 
power. She saw nothing more derogatory 
in coaxing a mighty man than in coaxing 
a mighty horse. Indeed it was Olympian 
sport. She was a woman who revelled 
delicately in her job. And like Esther she 
came and stood simply before her Ahasuerus, 
and asked for her people. 

It did not seem to her that their weapons 
were unequal. Indeed she would not have 
exchanged his for hers, which she kept 
sharp and bright, clean and cunning. 

“John,” she said, “I have heard news 
about papa.” 

“Yes,” he said. 
is ruined.” 


“He is very old.” 
‘Ye 


“W hat will they do?” 

neither know nor care, my girl.” 

“Will vou save them, John?” 

She saw his face change. It was wicked 
with anger and gratification. She read in 
it the story of the twenty years. 

“I’ve downed him!” he said. ‘Curse 
him. It may be that now he remembers—’’ 

“What? 

“After John was _ born.” 

“He is my father.” 

She had on a gown which John had never 
before seen. She had put it on in the 


“spirit of the beautiful Jewess. She had 


known that, ever since he had entered the 
room, John had been thinking about her 
acutely. Never had she undervalued the 
perpetual surprise of beauty. She looked 
at him and made a quick wee face like a 
pitiful child. He said with a rough break 
in his voice: 

‘“What—what do you ask?” 

“Save ~~ people, John.” 

‘How 

“You iw. I am not clever. 1 do 
not know.”’ 

“I do know. And he knows. I could 
take the little corpse of his business into 
ours. We could warm it up and put i 


into it. But will we do it? No! 


‘him go down. Did he care when he thrust 


you and down? Tell me that, my girl!’ 

love,” she 
said in plaintive and dire surprise. 

“By gad—do you know, my girl, that 
for nearly twenty years I have worked 
against your father? That I’ve crushed 
himt and stolen his business piece by pr 

(Continued on page 99) 
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woman of forty—odd, 


awake.”’ 


We 


c 


truthfully, 
America.” Let us therefore stand back of 
the Government, so that its efforts shall 
not prove in vain; let us use our love and 
affection to strengthen our cripples rather 
than.to weaken them. 

How can you, 
handicraft or other forms of vocational 
work, help in this rebuilding? In the first 
place, you can help spread the gospel of 
the new psychology. It may be that you 
know or have seen a cripple who has made 
good. Tell others about him. Tell the 
wives and mothers of some of our war 
cripples how this other mutilé made a 
success of his life, how he overcame his 
tremendous difficulties. Down in Texas 
there is a well-known judge who lost both 
of his arms in a railroad accident, when 
he was sixteen years of.age. His parents 
were poor, and he had not completed a 
district school education. Did his mother 
sob over him, and his father relegate him 
to a chimney corner? Well, undoubtedly 
his mother did sob—but the boy never 
knew it. And the father had hard work 
not to make a useless idler of his only son. 

But these wise parents looked into the 
future. The father borrowed money to 
pay for curiously constructed steel arms 
that performed actual miracles when ad- 
justed. The day came when the boy went 
to college; he worked -his way for four 
years and then went to law school. To- 
day he is an integral member of society, 
with a real place in the world. All of his 
attainments are not mental, he can drive 
a motor car, a pair of horses, a plow or 
‘a cultivator. He can repair his car, har- 
ness his team or write letters; in fact he 
can do anything. 

At the Walter Reed Hospital near Wash- 
ington there is a Russian soldier, an itin- 
erant carpenter who lost his right arm and 
a leg early in the war. With his good 
left arm and a mechanical <poliane. 
cially adjusted to his right shoulder, he is 
rapidly becoming an expert wood-carfver. 
He is always cheerful and smiling, 
never seems to worry about his family. 
You see, his wife is a Russian and can- 
not write even in her own language, but 
every Monday morning he receives a little 
kodak picture of one of his three children 
or of their mother. And they are always 
smiling! 


Investigation led to the discovery that 


Sec 


“There are no war cripples im 


untrained perhaps in 


Must Help Our. War Cripples 


(Continued Pit page 27) 


a visitor from the New York Home Ser- 
vice Bureau had hit upon this happy meth- 
od of keeping the man in close touch with 
The visitor takes the pictures 


his family. 


herself. Sometimes the baby is shown on 
the grass in Central Park, sometimes the 
wife is shown sitting in the one com- 


fortable chair in her little tenement kitchen 
lives in two rooms on the 
sometimes the five-year-. 
old boy is shown on his way to school. 
The pictures give a complete record of 
the condition of the soldier’s family, and 
much to cure him as. the 
The other 
day he sent his wife his first complete work 
In_ be- 
is learning to 
When he is dis- 
charged from the army and the hospital, he 
will be better fitted to earn a living for 


—the family 
East Side—and 


are doing as 
specialists in the hospital staff. 


—a little hand-carved jewel-box. 
tween times, this Russian 
read and write English. 


his family than he was before the war. 
During the last Liberty Loan sige 
one of the best crowd-getters was a U. 


Marine, whose leit leg “had been Pate 


during the advance on Chateau-Thierry. 
He spent no time waving the flag or prat- 
ing of_patriotism, but he was full of human 
stories of the other fellows over there. 


Some one asked him what he intended to do 


in the future and quick as a. flash he re- 
plied, ‘‘“Get married and go to work. There’s 
a job and a girl waiting for me out in 
Wyoming, and I am on my way.” 

In all of the cures effected in the hos- 
pitals of our Allies as well as in our own, 
the woman influence is found to be most 
potent. The wealth of America is_ back- 
ing this great work of reconstruction, ebut 
the perfect development of the program 
depends on the women of America. If 
you cannot teach any of the vocations 
specified by the Surgeon-General, make it 


your business in life to stimulate the man 
in being 


whose hope of the future lies 
made to. believe that he has a future. 

It may be slow work, but the results will 
be worth far more than all the effort you 
put forth. Remember, too, that it often 
requires a greater courage for the soldier 
to overcome his cruel handicap than it did 
to go into battle. In that fight, he was 
surrounded by his comrades and lost him- 
self in the glory of the fight. In his pres- 
ent battle, he needs must fight much of his 
battle alone, unless you stand by with your 
courage to help him ‘Carry On” 


rete 


(Continued from page 98) 


That my dearest wish—”’ 
“Not your dearest, John.” 
“What—what is my dearest wish then?” 
She smiled and looked at him. Now a 
she had grown so 
wise. 


He looked at her. They had never, 
never, never in all those years, refused 
each other. He held out his arms and 
threw the revenge at her feet, and cried: 

“‘Well— Come here then. I want you.” 

She came with mouse-like steps and 
made a happy fool of him. 

Years and years and years... 

¢ 


The old lady shivered a little. She gave 
two tiny soft cries, very distressed, and 
awoke. -A word lingered in the room, as 
if it had been lately spoken, a terrible little 
word: ‘Free! 

“Lost!” she cried desolately. “I am 
lost!”’ 

Sleep was in. her eyes and brain. She 
had heard some one speaking. She listened. 
“Come here. I want you.” Had some one 
said that? But no. The words had been: 
“She will be quite free.” 

The old lady moaned and awoke quite 
fully. She sat up staring at the room with 
bright blinking eyes. She felt strong and 


resentful. Who had offended? She did 
not want’to sit and rest; she wanted to 
get up, eternal, and to rejoice. She was 


not tired, no. “A longing for life, greedy 
as ever, greedy and lovely—this was what 
possessed her.- She awoke, clutching at her 
kingdom, but had it vanished ? 

Where was her throne? 

Where were. her love, her life, 
strength, and her imperishable delight? 

She was alone. What was this? 

She was alone walking down a hill, and 
it was such a slow journey. Feet that had 
walked beside her, heart that had beat for 
her, hands that had comforted her, lips 
that had loved her—where were they? 

She uttered a cry that could be heard. 

Feet ran to serve her, strangers’ feet, 
servile and silly. A nurse stood in the 
doorway. The old lady stared at her from 
~the abomination of desolation. 

The nurse turned her head and spoke to 


her 


soine one behind her 


‘Yes, Sir Wilfred, Mrs. Carlton is 


“[ will tell her,’ said the doctor, and he 
walked in, bland, black and gray and rubi- 
cund. The old lady shrank back and back 
into her pillows. She tried to hide from 
him, feebly. Tears ran down her face. 
From being a queen she was now like a 
little old animal,: mateless, creeping away 
= alone. And free? Yes. Lost! lost! 
ost! 

The nurse had gone. The doctor ap- 
proached the couch, and said: 

“IT have good news for you, Mrs. Carl- 
ton. I really scarcely dared to expect it. 
But he has rallied. He is _ perceptibly 
stronger. My treatment has had wonder- 
ful results. - Let me help you to get up 
slowly. Now, do not hurry. In a few 
minutes you may go in and see him.” 

The old lady was upon her two small 
firm feet, and smiling. Her face was very 
rosy. 

“In a few minutes,’ 
urbanely. 

“T will let the children know,” said she, 
—_, composed, “unless they have been 


repeated Sir Wilfred 


“IT am only just out of my patient’s 
room—”’ 

The old lady went down-stairs. She 
opened the library door and stood on the 
threshold, surveying Lady Whitcomb and 
Mrs. Lessington by the fire, Audrey read- 
ing, and John, Rupert and Albert smoking 
Cigarettes together gravely. They were all 
in dinner-dress and looked very nice. 

They looked up and saw her; and a sort 
of transfiguration of her small and short 
face, which gave it a breathless and celes- 
tial brightness, kept each and all of them 
quiet, exactly their places. 

‘Father is better, dears,’ said the old 
lady in a sweet and stately voice. 

And the door closed upon her. 

“Don’t hurry, Mrs. Carlton, I beg you,’ 


said the doctor at the top of the stair. ol 
she had reached him. 
‘““‘Now?” she whispered. ‘Now,’ said he. 


As she hurried forward she turned to a 
mirror on the wall. Her hands flew over 
her hair, the lace round her throat, her 
cheeks. She smoothed her frock down. 
Then she went in: and just as she opened 
the door she heard his voice say from the 
bed, weak but royal: 


“That you? Come here. I want you.” 
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French 
Silk Cravats 
These Models 

$5.00 each 


French Silk Mufllers 
These Models 
Embroidered Cut-out 


Above Model $3.00. 


offerings are unusual. 


Ord. 


NEW YORK 
512 FIFTH AVENUE 


French Silk Crépe Handkerchiefs 


Monograms additional 


Suggestion 


$70.50 each 


Monograms $5.00 additional 


For immediate and Holiday needs the above attractive. 
These models of elegant quality, 
selected through our Paris Shop, are most exceptional. 


mail filled promptly—sState colors preferred 


PARIS 


; 6 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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Josephine Daskam 
Bacou and her son, 
Selden Bacon, Jr., en- 
camped before their 
own fireside in New 
York. Mrs. Bacon, 
whose “Merry-Go- 
Round” appears in an 
carly issue oj Har- 
Bagar, is one of 
the most brilliant 
writers of smart fiction 
in * to-day. 


3 ive Her Harper’s\Bazar for Christmas 


and Score | a ‘Success 
because— 


_ she wants to read ° “The Cricket’’—by Marjorie Benton Cooke, the 
¥ distinguished author of *‘Bambi’’—which is now beginning in Harper’ ~ 
ar. It’s about the smart, clever society people she knows, and it’s 

1e novel will be talking about. 


glee wand to read the new novel _ by E. Phillips ‘Oppenheim, which 
Gpens in the J anuary issue of Harper’s Bazar. Everybody reads Oppen- 
heim, for he writes the kind of mystery story that mystifies. He takes 
you right @eut of yourself, and in this new novel he whirls you into the 

: idon society in wartime. The German nobleman you met 
thére before the war, the Hungarian Princess who was the talk of Lon- 
don, the titled English whose assurance and accent you secretly admired 
i they’ re all there! And they’re all involved in a seething drama. 


--she. wants to read J osephine Daskam Bacon, whose stories are always 
‘events’; the stories of I. A. R. Wylie, the young English girl whose 
- fiction: ila made such a stir abroad and is so eagerly sought after and 
read in this country; May Edginton, another brilitast English girl, whose 
wit and satire have won her renown. 


—gshe wants to read Mrs. Humphry Ward, Leonard Merrick, Albert 
Payson Terhune, E. Temple Thurston, William MacHars, Lucian Cary 
and a host of others who are making history in fiction to-day. 


. —she wants to see and read what is going to be worn months before 

‘the new things appear in the shops. She wants to know, no matter 

where she lives, the latest things about the theatre, house decoration, 

mie ry architecture, fine furniture—and, most important of all, she 

a S to read war articles that will help her better to serve. Give her 
~~ rs Ha oe s Bazar for Christmas and she will be grateful to you for a year. 


To solve your Christmas gift troubles and give her the 
thing she’d like—a year’ s subscription to Harper’s Bazar—- 
you have only to’write her name and address on the 
attached coupon, mail it with your check for $3.00, and 
we will send her a Christmas card, announcing the gift. 
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